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Mattis defends decision to suspend war games 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — Defense Secretary Jim 
Mattis defended the suspension of U.S.-South Ko¬ 
rean war games as a tool to boost nuclear talks with 
the North, but he said Thursday that Washington 
has no plans to reduce the number of troops on the 
divided peninsula. 

Mattis spoke during opening remarks before 
meeting his South Korean counterpart after travel¬ 


ing to Seoul following his first trip to China as Pen¬ 
tagon chief. 

The allies agreed to cancel plans for a comput¬ 
er-simulated exercise known as Ulchi Freedom 
Guardian that had been scheduled for August and 
to indefinitely suspend joint Marine drills, following 
through on a promise by President Donald Trump 
during his June 12 summit with North Korean lead¬ 
er Kim Jong Un. 

SEE MATTIS ON PAGE 7 



US forces join search 
for youth soccer team 
in flooded Thai cave 

By Tassanee Vejpongsa 

Associated Press 

MAE SAI, Thailand 

A U.S. military team joined rescu¬ 
ers searching a flooded cave where 
12 boys and their soccer coach have 
been missing for five days. 

Near-constant rains have stalled 
search efforts inside the cave by 
raising water levels and forcing Thai 
navy divers slowly making their 
way through the sprawling complex 
to pause. Authorities also have had 
to switch off power to water pumps 
due to electrical hazards as teams 
work to raise power cables above 
the floodwaters. 

“There’s not much we can do right 
now,” Interior Minister Anupong 
Paojinda said, adding that a key 
passageway was completely flood¬ 
ed. “We have to wait for the water 
level to decrease. [Divers] can’t do 
anything right now.” 

SEE CAVE ON PAGE 2 




Members of the U.S. Special Operations Command Pacific Search and Rescue team 
walk in a cave Thursday in Mae Sai, northern Thailand. They were searching for 
a youth soccer team and their coach who have been missing for five days. 


Sakchai Lalit/AP 
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Cave: US team of about 30 
sent to assist in Thai search 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Thai rescuers have been joined 
by a U.S. military team and Brit¬ 
ish cave experts. At a morning 
briefing, the Thai navy divers 
explained to the U.S. team that 
water levels had been rising over¬ 
night at a rate of about 6 inches 
per hour, complicating efforts to 
squeeze through tight passages, 
some of which require divers to 
contort their bodies around L- 
shaped bends. 

The missing boys and coach 
entered the Tham Luang Nang 
Non cave in Chiang Rai province 
on Saturday afternoon. The cave 
complex extends several miles 
through narrow passageways 
and over uneven ground, and it 
is known to flood severely during 
the rainy season. 

Still, authorities have expressed 
hope that there are dry places on 
higher ground within the cave 
where the group might be able to 
wait. 

Deputy national police chief 
Wirachai Songmetta said he 
would join more than 600 rescu¬ 
ers above ground trying to find 
shafts that might be possible en¬ 
trances into the cave. The few 
shafts found so far did not pro¬ 
vide access. 

“We won’t give up. That’s the 
key here,” he said as he got into a 
vehicle that was part of a convoy 
carrying rescuers. 

Anupong said there are three 
locations that rescuers are look¬ 
ing at and they will have to work 
with the geological department 
and their equipment to explore 
further, using small cameras, for 
example. 

U.S. Indo-Pacific Command in 
Hawaii confirmed a U.S. team of 


about 30 people was sent to assist 
the search. Navy Lt. Cmdr. Nicole 
Schwegman said Wednesday that 
a search-and-rescue team had 
been sent at the request of Thai¬ 
land’s government. 

Some parents of the missing 
children have been spending the 
nights in tents outside the cave 
entrance as the rain poured. On 
Thursday morning, a Buddhist 
monk led a prayer for a small 
group of relatives, many of them 
red-eyed and crying during the 
prayer. 

Medics sat in a tent nearby, and 
bicycles, backpacks and soccer 
cleats the boys left behind re¬ 
mained at the entrance. 

Anmar Mirza, national coordi¬ 
nator of the National Cave Rescue 
Commission in the U.S. and editor 
of the book Manual of U.S. Cave 
Rescue Techniques, said that in a 
situation like this, it would seem 
there were only two things that 
could be done: pump the water 
down and search for alternative 
entrances. 

If there were a high-quality 
map, drilling would be another 
possibility, but that is extremely 
difficult for a number of reasons 
and could also take days to weeks, 
he said, adding that it was impor¬ 
tant not to take needless risks. 

Mirza said the boys’ youth and 
health are to their advantage and 
if the cave is not too cold, they 
should be able to survive four 
to five days with no water and a 
month or more with water but no 
food. 

“The biggest concern is them 
getting desperate and trying to 
enter swift-moving water,” he 
said. 



Sakchai Lalit/AP 

Rescue personnel drag a water pump Thursday to the flooded cave in which members of a soccer team 
and their coach are believed to be missing in Mae Sai, Chiang Rai province, in northern Thailand. 

Members of a 
U.S. military 
rescue team are 
briefed Thursday 
by Thai navy 
divers at the 
staging area 
outside the Tham 
Luang Nang Non 
cave in Thailand. 
The U.S. military 
team and British 
cave experts have 
joined the rescue 
effort for the 13 
people stranded 
since Saturday 
inside the cave, 
which is being 
flooded by nearly 
constant rains. 

Tassanee Vejpongsa/AP 
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MILITARY _ 

Man charged in Taliban drug 
case gets 10 years in prison 



Egdanis Torres SiERRA/Courtesy of Resolute Support Headquarters 


Afghan forces prepare to destroy lab materials and narcotics after 
they seized about $19 million worth of drugs, equipment, vehicles, 
weapons and communication gear in Helmand province in 2017. 


By Phillip Walter Wellman 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — A Cal¬ 
ifornia man who claimed to have 
Taliban ties was sentenced to 10 
years in federal prison Wednes¬ 
day on charges related to traf¬ 
ficking Taliban-linked drugs to 
the U.S. 

The sentence was handed down 
amid a campaign by U.S. and Af¬ 
ghan forces to target drug labs 
used by the Taliban to fund their 
insurgency. 

Shamsuddin Dost, 23, was ar¬ 
rested in 2016 after he told an 
undercover Drug Enforcement 
Administration agent that he 
would help smuggle 220 pounds 
of heroin into the U.S. from Af¬ 
ghanistan, the Mercury News 
reported. 

Dost’s co-defendant, Jawed Ah- 
madi, was sentenced in March to 
70 months in prison after plead¬ 


ing guilty to conspiracy to dis¬ 
tribute the drug. Ahmadi was 
arrested the day he arrived in San 
Francisco by plane from Kabul, 
according to the Mercury News, 
which was also the same day Dost 
was detained. 

Law enforcement agents said 
they seized about 13 pounds of 
pure heroin during their inves¬ 
tigation, which could have been 
diluted and sold for more than $8 
million. 

In wiretapped calls, Dost said 
he had ties to the Taliban, but he 
later testified that he hadn’t vis¬ 
ited Afghanistan since he was a 
child, the Mercury News said. 

His 10-year sentence was the 
minimum sentence allowed. It 
was issued the same day that a 
top official with U.S. Forces Af¬ 
ghanistan said recent U.S. and 
Afghan air operations targeting 
the Taliban’s drug labs had cost 
the insurgent group tens of mil¬ 


lions of dollars in revenue. 

“The airstrikes and other op¬ 
erations have ... hit them where 
it hurts: in the wallet,” Air Force 
Brig. Gen. Lance R. Bunch, vice 
commander of the 9th Air and 
Space Expeditionary Task Force, 
told Pentagon reporters from 
Kabul on Wednesday. “By all es¬ 
timates, these air operations have 
taken over $45 million in revenue 
away from the Taliban.” 

The Taliban generated a sizable 
portion of its revenue from nar¬ 
cotics, according to Pentagon re¬ 
ports. The Trump administration 
has stepped up efforts to target 
the group’s revenue streams and 
has deployed B-52 and F-22 air¬ 
craft to assist Afghan A-29s in de¬ 
stroying Taliban drug facilities. 

A recent report by the Special 
Inspector General for Afghani¬ 
stan Reconstruction, however, 
questioned the costs inflicted on 
the Taliban by the strikes and 


their overall effectiveness. 

“Operating these aircraft costs 
anywhere from $9,798 per hour 
for an F/A-18 to $35,294 per hour 
for an F-22,” SIGAR said. “De¬ 
stroyed labs, on the other hand, 
are quickly and easily replaced 
with minimal cost.” 

Afghanistan remains the 
world’s top producer of illicit 
opium, used to make heroin, de¬ 


spite numerous U.S.-led initia¬ 
tives costing more than $8 billion 
to combat drugs since the war 
began in 2001. 

However, in recent years, an 
estimated 1 percent or less of 
heroin seized in the U.S. has orig¬ 
inated from Afghanistan, accord¬ 
ing to SIGAR. 

wellman.phillip@stripes.com 
Twitter: @pwwellman 


Racial climate at Coast Guard Academy faces new scrutiny 



Jessica Hill/AP 


New ensigns toss their cadet covers into the air May 23 upon graduation from the 
United States Coast Guard Academy in New London, Conn. 


By Michael Melia 

Associated Press 

NEW LONDON, Conn. — At the U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy, officers-in-train- 
ing spend four years together at a riverside 
campus steeped in shared values of honor, 
respect and devotion to duty. Yet for all the 
uniformity, many say the experience can 
feel vastly different for some minority ca¬ 
dets compared with whites. 

Black cadets, in particular, have been 
raising concerns about off-color jokes, 
disparities in discipline and the admin¬ 
istration’s handling of what some see as 
racial hostility. Episodes have included a 
white cadet playing the song “If the South 
Woulda Won” in a black cadet’s room and 
an instructor’s use of a racial slur to get 
cadets’ attention for a presentation crack¬ 
ing down on the widespread, casual use of 
such epithets. 

The academy, like many other predomi¬ 
nantly white institutions, has wrestled 
with how to make minorities feel more wel¬ 
come, but outsiders, including members of 
Congress, are pressing it to do more. 

“The statistics and facts bear out that 
there are some problems,” said U.S. Rep. 
Bennie Thompson, D-Miss., ranking mem¬ 
ber of the House Committee on Homeland 
Security. “If the military is truly colorblind, 
then I would expect officials to roll up their 
sleeves and fix the problems. In these days 
and times, you would expect things to be 
getting better, but sometimes bad habits 
have a way of repeating themselves.” 

Thompson was among three U.S. House 
members who asked the Coast Guard com¬ 
mandant this month for detailed informa¬ 
tion on harassment allegations and climate 
issues at the academy. Connecticut’s two 
U.S. senators sent a similar letter. 

The academy’s chief diversity officer, 
Aram deKoven, said in an interview that 
the academy does not tolerate discrimina¬ 
tion and that several initiatives are under¬ 
way to improve the climate. 

“The vast majority of folks feel included, 
supported and welcomed at this institu¬ 
tion,” he said. “There are clearly a number 


of folks who don’t. And 
even just one person who 
doesn’t feel fully wel¬ 
comed and supported 
here is too many.” 

The issue has come to 
the fore partly because 
of efforts by the NAACP, 
which has been discuss¬ 
ing allegations of dis¬ 
crimination with some 
cadets and reaching out 
to congressional members. Tamara La¬ 
nier, vice president of the NAACP’s New 
London branch, said she could not discuss 
their complaints in detail without running 
the risk of revealing the cadets’ identities 
and getting them into trouble for going out¬ 
side the chain of command. 

Lanier said the cadets she has spoken 
with feel minorities are punished swiftly 
for the slightest infraction while others 
face few consequences for harassment. 

“Complaints of discrimination go unad¬ 
dressed, ignored and unresponded to,” La¬ 
nier said. 

The academy has struggled with diver¬ 
sity for decades. President John F. Ken¬ 


nedy noted to an aide during his inaugural 
parade in 1961 that there wasn’t a single 
black cadet in the Coast Guard Academy 
marching unit. This year, it graduated its 
most diverse class ever, including 18 blacks 
in a class of 209 (8.6 percent), though last 
year it had only four black graduates in a 
class of 195 (2 percent). 

At the larger military academies, by 
comparison, blacks made up 10.8 percent 
of graduates this year at West Point, 7.8 
percent at the Air Force Academy and 6 
percent at the Naval Academy. 

In its effort to make the academy more 
inclusive, it invited a review by the Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California’s Center for 
Urban Education, which recently issued a 
report detailing disparities affecting black 
cadets in areas including frequency of dis¬ 
ciplinary action and graduation rates. 

In the 2015-16 school year, black cadets, 
who made up 4 percent of the student body, 
accounted for 16 percent of the most severe 
offenses of academy regulations, according 
to the report. White cadets accounted for 67 
percent of enrollment and 58 percent of the 
Class I offenses. 

The academy’s superintendent this 


month ordered a working group to look 
into factors behind the gaps. 

In October, a white cadet played the 
song by Hank Williams Jr. in the room 
of a friend of his. The black cadet said it 
was racist, but his friend said it was about 
Southern pride. After the black cadet 
turned the song off and left the room, he 
returned to find his computer background 
had been changed to an image of the Mis¬ 
sissippi state flag, which includes the Con¬ 
federate battle emblem. 

After an investigation, which noted the 
two had been debating race-related issues 
including the NFL anthem protests, the 
white cadet was found to have committed 
harassment and was directed to undergo 
sensitivity training. 

It was August 2016 when Lt. Charles 
Lumpkin, a company officer, uttered the 
n-word to his cadets in an episode that has 
not been reported previously. At the time, 
the academy said, it was trying to discour¬ 
age use of the same word among cadets 
— whites as well as minorities — who were 
using it widely inside a campus dormitory 
in greetings and in slang references to 
music. One cadet also was expelled about 
the same time for use of racial slurs. 

Lumpkin, who used the word to show its 
offensive impact, was spoken to by a se¬ 
nior faculty member and apologized to his 
company of cadets but was not disciplined, 
academy officials said. Lumpkin declined 
to comment for this article. 

DeKoven said the context in each case 
is crucial. 

“All of these things are extremely com¬ 
plicated,” he said. “It’s never clear-cut.” 

Chris Soto, a state representative and a 
2003 academy graduate, is among a group 
of alumni of color who have been press¬ 
ing the school. What disturbs him most, 
he said, are accounts from students who 
feel not enough is being done to uphold the 
value of respect. 

“An example is if someone tells me 
‘Chris, it’s Cinco de Mayo, go make me 
some tacos,’ and the person next to me is 
like, ‘Well, he was just playing,”’ he said. 
“Why is it appropriate to just be playing?” 
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WWII airmen buried together at Arlington 



Meredith TiBBETTs/Stars and Stripes 


Five WWII airmen who died during a mission in Germany were buried together at Arlington National 
Cemetery on Wednesday. Relatives of each servicemember attended the ceremony. 


By Lauren King 

Stars and Stripes 

ARLINGTON, Va. — They died 
together during a mission over 
Germany in 1944. For more than 
70 years, the location of their re¬ 
mains was unknown. Wednesday 
afternoon, the five airmen were 
finally laid to rest at Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

“For over 150 years, our nation 
has honored her fallen warriors 
and patriots,” U.S. Army chap¬ 
lain Capt. Matthew Whitehead 
said during the burial ceremony 
in section 60. “These hallowed 
grounds are a lasting memorial to 
the men and the women who have 
honorably and faithfully served 
our country.” 

“First Lt. John Liekhus, Tech 
Sgt. John Brady, Tech Sgt. Allen 
Chandler, Staff Sgt. Bobby Young¬ 
er, Staff Sgt. Robert Shoemaker 
have all earned a resting place in 
these hallowed grounds.” 

The U.S. Army Air Forces air¬ 
men were members of the 323rd 
Bombardment Squadron, 91st 
Bombardment Group (Heavy), 
Eighth Air Force. On Nov. 2,1944, 
they were part of a nine-man crew 
that joined an armada of bombers 
on a mission to Merseburg, Ger¬ 
many, and the Leuna Werke, a 
sprawling chemical factory that 
produced synthetic fuels. 

Their B-17 was hit by flak, or 
ground, anti-aircraft fire, accord¬ 
ing to the Defense POW/MIA Ac¬ 
counting Agency. As the B-17 fell 
out of formation, German fighters 
attacked. Witnesses reported see¬ 


ing the aircraft burst into flames 
and then descend rapidly. Three 
crewmembers survived the crash 
and were taken prisoner. One of 
the airmen killed was identified 
in May 1945; the other five crew¬ 
members were declared missing 
in action. 

In the raid, 38 bombers were 
lost and 481 were damaged, ac¬ 
cording to an April 2007 Air 


Force Magazine article. The 
USAAF estimated that as many 
as 500 Luftwaffe fighters at¬ 
tacked and almost 400 men did 
not return. Many were missing 
in action after bailing out of their 
aircraft. 

The Nov. 2 mission was the 
deadliest, the article explained, 
but not the last of the missions to 
Leuna. Crews risked a half-dozen 


more missions over an array of at 
least 1,700 flak guns. 

In 1951, the American Graves 
Registration Command concluded 
that Brady, 26, of Taunton, Mass.; 
Chandler, 23, of Fletcher, Okla.; 
Liekhus, 29; of Anaheim, Calif.; 
Shoemaker, 23, of Takoma Park, 
Md.; and Younger, 19, of McKin¬ 
ney, Texas, died in the crash, and 
confirmed that the location of 


EpiPen shortage leads to expiration date extension 


By Martin E gnash 

Stars and Stripes 

GRAFENWOEHR, Germany — The U.S. 
Army health command in Europe recently 
authorized a six-month extension on the phar¬ 
macy label expiration date of EpiPens due to 
a shortage of the lifesaving epinephrine drug 
for children at overseas military bases. 

Army military treatment facilities must use 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration-approved 
EpiPens, so Defense Department schools 


are unable to purchase European EpiPens, 
Regional Health Command Europe said in a 
statement. 

“We have a special agreement with [Child 
and Youth Services and base schools] regard¬ 
ing this pharmacy label expiration extension 
to meet their requirements for children’s pre¬ 
scriptions,” RHCE formulary manager Mat¬ 
thew Nguyen said in a statement. 

The extension applies only to the pharmacy 
label expiration date, not the manufacturer’s 
expiration date of the emergency allergy 


medicine, Nguyen said. 

EpiPens stored outside Child and Youth 
Services or school locations, such as at home 
for emergencies, may still be used until the 
manufacturer’s expiration date, the health 
command stated. 

Command physicians recommend that pa¬ 
tients begin trying to get replacement pens 
three months before they expire due to manu¬ 
facturing delays. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 


Congress snubs White House on funding for Guantanamo 


By Carol Rosenberg 

Miami Herald 

In a setback to President Donald Trump’s 
promise to make Guantanamo a permanent 
detention center, Congress has refused to pay 
for construction of a new $69 million prison 
for the alleged 9/11 plotters and other former 
CIA captives. 

Commanders at the prison twice in recent 
weeks campaigned for the new building in 
sessions with visiting U.S. journalists. They 
argued Guantanamo’s Camp 7 prison — which 
reporters have never been allowed to see — is 
structurally sound but will become inadequate 
for the hospice needs of long-term war prison¬ 
ers who will ultimately need geriatric care. 

The White House notified the Senate this 
week of its displeasure that the Senate’s 2019 
National Defense Authorization Act omitted 


the funds for the new prison at Guantanamo, 
warning that the current facility has structur¬ 
al and system problems “that, if unaddressed, 
could in the future pose life and safety risks 
to our guard forces and the detainees being 
held there.” 

It added, “The President has ordered con¬ 
tinued detention operations at Naval Station 
Guantanamo Bay.” 

The protest — illustrating an inherent con¬ 
flict between the GOP president and a GOP- 
led Congress — was among 46 objections 
issued by the Office of Management and Bud¬ 
get on Tuesday to the massive defense policy 
bill adopted by the Senate. The House had 
already excluded a new high-value prison for 
Guantanamo from its version of the bill. 

On Capitol Hill, two staffers contacted by 
McClatchy emphasized the refusal to fund 


the new prison does not reflect a dispute with 
Trump over the future of Guantanamo. The 
prison today has 40 inmates, and Trump has 
ordered his administration to be prepared to 
receive more detainees, the first since 2008. 

Rather, the staffers said, the Senate and 
House armed services committees indepen¬ 
dently concluded that taxpayer funds must 
go to restoring basic Department of Defense 
needs that went unfunded during years of 
Obama administration budget cuts. 

The White House characterization of the 
Camp 7 facility as failing echoed remarks 
made in 2014 by Marine Gen. John Kelly, now 
Trump’s chief of staff. As head of U.S. South¬ 
ern Command he had oversight of Guanta¬ 
namo prison and unsuccessfully lobbied both 
the Obama administration and Congress to 
build a new facility. 


their remains was unknown. 

A few years ago, historians and 
analysts from the Department 
of Defense, German researchers 
and local government officials 
identified a potential crash site. 
Recovery operations were con¬ 
ducted from June to September 
2015, then the DPAA returned to 
the site in April and May of 2016. 
On both occasions, additional re¬ 
mains, material evidence and air¬ 
craft wreckage were found. 

The five missing airmen were 
accounted for on Aug. 10, 2017. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 
rain preceded a chapel service 
at Arlington, so members of the 
Army’s Old Guard wore long 
black raincoats. A casket with 
Shoemaker’s remains was posi¬ 
tioned near the burial site. Then 
the sky darkened, and the sound 
of a single drumbeat could be 
heard ahead of the horses pulling 
a flag-draped coffin that carried 
the commingled remains of all 
five airmen. 

Relatives of each service- 
member came to Arlington on 
Wednesday. 

During the flag presentations, 
the sun began to shine again. 

“Our brothers served their 
country honorably,” Whitehead 
said. “They paid the ultimate 
price for the cause of freedom. 
Today we honor them with mili¬ 
tary honors. 

“In life they honored the flag, 
so today, in death, the flag will 
honor them.” 
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VETERANS _ 

Confirmation likely for VA chief nominee Wilkie 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — After months of un¬ 
steadiness at the top echelons of the De¬ 
partment of Veterans Affairs, lawmakers 
and mqjor veterans’ groups are looking for 
consistency at the agency — and they think 
Robert Wilkie could be the one to deliver 
it. 

Wilkie, President Donald Trump’s pick 
for VA secretary, faced a panel of senators 
Wednesday, most of whom seemed willing 
to approve his nomination. Wilkie, 55, was 
considered a safe choice for the job given 
his decades of experience working on mili¬ 
tary issues on Capitol Hill and at the Pen¬ 
tagon and the White House. 

Sen. Jon Tester, D-Mont., the ranking 
Democrat on the Senate Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, praised Wilkie as a “straight 
shooter.” Sen. Sherrod Brown, D-Ohio, said 
he expected Wilkie to be confirmed by the 
Senate, and other senators addressed him 
as if certain he’d get the job. 

“You are getting an agency that has its 
problems,” said Sen. Johnny Isakson, R- 
Ga., the committee chairman. “We know 
what the problems are, we know what we 
need to do. We stand ready to be the wind 
at your back and to have your back to see to 
it our veterans get what they fought for.” 

If confirmed by the Senate, Wilkie will 
take over the second-largest federal agen¬ 
cy, with a nearly $200 billion budget and 
375,000 employees. He’ll be tasked with 
leading implementation of a massive VA 


reform bill Congress passed this month to 
overhaul the VA’s private-sector-care pro¬ 
grams. He’ll also oversee a multibillion- 
dollar project to establish a new electronic 
health record system. 

During the two-hour hearing, Wilkie 
promised to focus on a host of issues, in¬ 
cluding opioid abuse, veteran suicides, 
medical staff shortages and a backlog of 
veterans’ claims for disability compensa¬ 
tion. He vowed to not allow the slow erosion 
of the VA in favor of the private sector, and 
he defended himself against a Washington 
Post report from Tuesday that criticized 
him for embracing divisive cultural views. 

“You not only answered questions, but 
you anticipated questions as good as any¬ 
body I’ve ever seen in front of a Senate 
committee,” Tester said near the end of 
the hearing. “I, as others, believe you are 
going to be confirmed. You have a lot of 
challenges in front of you, and I think you 
got the tools to do the job.” 

Wilkie, a former Reserve officer in the 
Navy and Air Force, has a history of mili¬ 
tary policymaking. He worked under Sen. 
Thom Tillis, R-N.C., and former Secretar¬ 
ies of Defense Robert Gates and Donald 
Rumsfeld. He currently serves as the De¬ 
fense Department undersecretary of per¬ 
sonnel and readiness. 

The Post reported Tuesday that Wilkie 
has embraced and defended divisive cul¬ 
tural issues during his tenure in politics. 
He led efforts this year to justify Trump’s 
ban on transgender troops, opposed an 
effort in the 1990s to ensure equal pay 



Joe GROMELSKi/Stars and Stripes 


Robert Wilkie, the nominee for secretary 
of Veterans Affairs, testifies Wednesday 
at a Senate Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
hearing on Capitol Hill in Washington. 

for working women and previously was a 
member of the Sons of Confederate Veter¬ 
ans, the newspaper reported. 

Wilkie mostly avoided questioning about 
the report Wednesday. Sen. Patty Murray, 
D-Wash., said she had concerns about it but 
wouldn’t seek answers during the hearing. 
Instead, she told Wilkie she would ask later 
for written responses. 

Sen. Mazie Hirono, D-Hawaii, spent the 
most time on the issue. In particular, she 
asked about part of the report that asserted 


Wilkie supported in the 1990s a proposal to 
require young women to finish high school 
as a condition of receiving welfare. 

When asked by Hirono if he thinks that 
type of requirement is a good idea, Wilkie 
replied, “That type of requirement would 
never enter my mind.” 

Under questioning from Brown, Wilk¬ 
ie promised that he would work for all 
veterans. 

“You’ve been appointed by a very racial¬ 
ly divisive president,” Brown said. “The 
VA secretary needs to serve all veterans 
despite race, ethnicity, gender and sexual 
orientation.” 

Tillis, Wilkie’s former boss, defended 
him during the hearing, but said he should 
prepare for more scrutiny by the commit¬ 
tee as VA secretary. 

“Enjoy the honeymoon, because the 
floggings will be starting soon,” Tillis said. 
“You’re going to do a great job as secretary. 
You’ve got a keen insight into what works. 
I know you’re going to bring the intensity 
that’s necessary and that’s been lacking for 
a long time.” 

The Senate Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
still must vote on whether to send Wilkie’s 
nomination to the Senate floor. A timeline 
for when the vote could occur was uncer¬ 
tain Wednesday. 

Since the VA became a Cabinet-level 
department in 1989, there have been nine 
secretaries. All of them were approved 
unanimously by the Senate. 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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Looking back, 
moving forward 

New Camp Humphreys HQ a far cry from 
Quonsef huts at first US bases in S. Korea 



Robert H. REiD/Stars and Stripes 


The new U.S. Forces Korea headquarters at Camp Humphreys in South Korea features a statue of Gen. 
Walton Walker, who commanded the Eighth Army in Korea when the Korean War broke out. Walker died 
in a traffic accident in December 1950 in Korea. 



Courtesy of the U.S. Army 


25th Infantry Division soldiers take a break near the front lines in 
South Korea on Aug. 19, 1950. 



Courtesy of the U.S. Army 

Spc. Eugene Clarke, left, and other soldiers clear trees near the 
DMZ in 1967. Clarke recalls living in a Quonset hut during his tour. 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — Nearly 
14 years after agreeing to move 
American troops south of Seoul, 
U.S. Forces Korea will celebrate 
the opening of its new headquar¬ 
ters at Camp Humphreys on Fri¬ 
day, beginning a new phase in the 
military’s decades-old history on 
the divided peninsula. 

The historic move comes as ten¬ 
sions with North Korea have eased 
amid a diplomatic offensive aimed 
at persuading the communist state 
to give up its nuclear weapons. 

The move by USFK, the main 
U.S. command in South Korea, 
from the aging U.S. Army Gar¬ 
rison Yongsan in Seoul to its 
new home in the rural area of 
Pyeongtaek is a major step in 
the frequently delayed effort to 
reshape the U.S. military’s pres¬ 
ence, although the transition is 
not expected to be completed for 
at least two more years. 

The new four-story headquar¬ 
ters building, which has a Ko- 
rean-style tiled roof, is already 
operational, but Friday’s ribbon¬ 
cutting ceremony will officially 
mark the transition. It’s near 
the Eighth Army headquarters, 
which moved last summer. 

The 2004 relocation agreement 
was supposed to be implemented 
by 2008 but was pushed back to 
2012, then 2016 due to construc¬ 
tion and quality control issues 
that plagued the mostly South 
Korean-funded $11 billion expan¬ 
sion of Camp Humphreys. The 
military finally stopped giving 
deadlines, saying the move would 
be conditions-based. 

USFK commander Gen. Vin¬ 
cent Brooks, who also heads the 
United Nations Command and the 
Combined Forces Command, has 
accelerated the relocation plans. 

United Nations Command staff 
also will move to Humphreys, 
while the Combined Forces Com¬ 
mand will eventually be stationed 
in the South Korean Ministry of 
National Defense complex adja¬ 
cent to Yongsan. 

In all, two-thirds of the USFK 
and United Nations Command 
staff, or about 650 employees and 
their families, are expected to 
move to Humphreys this summer, 
officials have said. The base’s 
population is projected to reach 
40,000 when completed. 

The command says the new 
structure will enhance readiness 
and help maintain stability in the 
region. 

“By moving to less congested 
areas, it improves efficiencies 
and further enhances the sup¬ 
port to national interests of both 
the U.S. and Republic of Korea,” 
USFK spokeswoman Lt. Col. Jen¬ 
nifer Lovett said in an email. 


Meanwhile, Humphreys, for¬ 
merly a remote outpost surround¬ 
ed by rice paddies, now resembles 
a small American town, complete 
with schools, apartment-style 
barracks, a golf course, a water- 
park, a mini mall and all the other 
comforts of home. 

That’s a far cry from the tents 
and rounded Quonset huts that 
lined Yongsan and other bases 
during the 1950-53 Korean War 
and its immediate aftermath. 

‘Forgotten War’ 

Korea, which had been occu¬ 
pied by the Japanese from 1910 
to 1945, was divided into a North 
and South after World War II. The 
United States, under the auspices 
of the United Nations, sent troops 
to fight with South Korea after 
the communist North invaded 
on June 25, 1950. Chinese forces 
soon intervened, and the enemies 
battled for three years until an 
armistice was signed, leaving the 
peninsula technically in a state of 
war and setting the stage for de¬ 
cades of tension. 

The bloody Cold War conflict 
is often called “the Forgotten 
War” because it was largely over¬ 
shadowed by WWII and the Viet¬ 
nam War. More than 36,000 U.S. 
troops died and more than 7,700 
remain missing from the conflict. 
Hundreds of thousands of people 
from the two Koreas and China 
also perished. 

Tensions have continued with 
periodic outbreaks of violence, 
such as the 1976 ax murders of 
two American Army officers in 
the truce village of Panmunjom. 
The North Koreans also attacked 
and captured the U.S. spy ship 
Pueblo in 1968. 

‘Tripwire’ role 

The U.S. has about 28,500 sol¬ 
diers, sailors, airmen and Ma¬ 
rines stationed in South Korea to 
act as a deterrent against North 
Korean aggression. 

The number has varied. Rich¬ 
ard Nixon withdrew about a 
third of 60,000 servicemembers 
in 1971 despite strong opposi¬ 
tion from Seoul. George W. Bush 
shifted many troops to Iraq after 
the 2003 invasion. His father, 
George H. W. Bush, removed tac¬ 
tical nuclear weapons from South 
Korea in the early 1990s. 

The Army’s main fighting force 
on the peninsula, the 2nd Infan¬ 
try Division, has long patrolled 
the front lines, serving what is 
often called a “tripwire” role 
under which U.S. forces would 
automatically become involved in 
any hostilities. 

Its headquarters is at Camp 
Red Cloud in Uijeongbu, which 
was home to the real-life unit that 


inspired the popular TV show 
“M.A.S.H.” The division will also 
move to Humphreys, although no 
date has been set. 

The U.S. will maintain the 
210th Field Artillery Brigade 
near the border at Camp Casey, 
and troops will frequently travel 
to the nearby Rodriguez Live 
Fire Complex for training. 

‘Wild West' 

The U.S. military presence 
in South Korea may seem insti¬ 
tutionalized now, but the years 
immediately after the war were 
marked by outbursts of hostilities 
and rough living conditions. 


The high-rises that tower 
over remaining bases were built 
relatively recently, a product of 
rapid industrialization that has 
made South Korea an economic 
powerhouse. Troops who served 
there in the 1960s and ’70s were 
surrounded by shantytowns and 
villages often teeming with war 
orphans and prostitutes. 

Eugene Clarke, 71, of Redding, 
Conn., lived in a prefabricated 
Quonset hut with a diesel fuel 
stove during his 1967-68 tour at 
Camp Casey. But Clarke, who 
was assigned to the 7th Infantry 
Division, slept in foxholes or on 
the ground when he was periodi¬ 
cally deployed to help clear trees 


from the Demilitarized Zone that 
lines the border. 

“We had to cut down the sap¬ 
lings, and there were minefields 
all over the place, unexploded 
bombs and snipers,” he recalled. 
“It was pretty wild up there. It 
was like the Wild West.” 

Tired of the powdered milk 
and powdered eggs dished out at 
the mess hall, troops would often 
trade their rations with the locals 
for steaming bowls of rice, he 
said. 

Love/hate relationship 

The U.S. and South Korean 
militaries insist their alliance is 
“ironclad,” and they train togeth¬ 
er to ensure readiness to “fight to¬ 
night” as commanders frequently 
declare. 

Recent polls also show that 
most South Koreans support ties 
with the United States. 

But the population hasn’t al¬ 
ways been so welcoming. 

Anti-American sentiment has 
often been stoked by rapes and 
other crimes committed by troops 
or people connected to them. 

In one of the highest-profile 
cases, mass protests broke out 
after two South Korean school¬ 
girls were crushed under a U.S. 
military vehicle in 2002. 

The United States also became 
a focal point for student anger 
when it was widely perceived as 
supporting the authoritarian gov¬ 
ernments that ruled the country 
until 1987. 

Entertaining visitors 

The USO has dispatched some 
of the country’s most famous ce¬ 
lebrities to provide some cheer 
for troops in South Korea. Mari¬ 
lyn Monroe, Bob Hope, the Dallas 
Cowboys cheerleaders and Char¬ 
lie Daniels are just some of the 
headliners who made the trek. 

Richard Bridges, 80, of High¬ 
lands Ranch, Colo., got to see 
Hope perform at a Christmas 
show in 1957. But his excitement 
was tempered by the “bone-chill¬ 
ing cold.” “The show was won¬ 
derful, but my feet were numb as 
we marched to Camp Casey for a 
ride to our outfit,” he recalled. 

gamel. kim@stripes. com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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Some in Japan question need for missile defense 



Seth RoBSON/Stars and Stripes 

A member of the Japan Air Self-Defense Force guards a Patriot missile-defense system in 2017 at 


By Hana Kusumoto 
Stars and Stripes 

TOKYO — Cooling tensions 
with North Korea have some Jap¬ 
anese local officials questioning 
plans to deploy U.S.-developed 
missile defense systems in two 
prefectures following meetings 
with Japan’s defense minister. 

Tokyo wants to place the Aegis 
Ashore ballistic missile defense 
system — a land-based version 
of what multiple U.S. Navy ships 
use — in Akita and Yamaguchi 
prefectures to guard against 
potential North Korean missile 
strikes. 

Prime Minister Shinzo Abe’s 
Cabinet approved purchase of the 
systems in December, following a 
year in which North Korea tested 
an intercontinental ballistic mis¬ 
sile and President Donald Trump 
said in a tweet that further threats 
from Pyongyang would “be met 
with fire and fury like the world 
has never seen.” 

In June, North Korean leader 
Kim Jong Un met with Trump 
in Singapore and shook hands. 
Trump agreed to end joint mili¬ 
tary exercises with South Korea 
and said he expected Kim to 
dismantle his nuclear program, 
though North Korea’s statement 
said nothing so explicit. 

Yamaguchi Gov. Tsugumasa 
Muraoka and Akita Gov. Norihisa 
Satake appeared to balk at plans 
for Aegis sites in their prefec¬ 
tures in light of current events 
after meeting with Defense Min¬ 
ister Itsunori Onodera June 22. 

The need for Aegis Ashore “is 
extremely questionable,” said an 
Akita prefectural official who 


Yokota Air Base, Japan. 

spoke on condition of anonymity, 
which is traditional. 

Onodera told reporters prior to 
meeting the governors that while 
recent events have shown prog¬ 
ress, North Korea still has the 
weaponry to strike Japan. 

“We recognize that the threat 
posed by the North has not 
changed,” Onodera said. 


Aegis Ashore is capable of de¬ 
fending Japan from both ballistic 
missiles and cruise missiles, he 
said. 

“We are advancing plans for 
Aegis Ashore out of the thought 
that it will contribute to the de¬ 
fense of Japan,” he said. 

Japan already has a two-stage 
missile defense system, including 


Aegis-equipped ships and land- 
based Patriot batteries, but the 
government hopes Aegis Ashore 
will strengthen defenders’ ability 
to intercept incoming missiles. 

Japan is also indirectly protect¬ 
ed by American missile defense. 

The U.S. Navy has Aegis bal¬ 
listic missile defense systems on 
multiple ships homeported in Yo¬ 


kosuka, Japan, including the USS 
Milius, USS Benfold and USS 
Barry. 

The systems allow the Navy to 
shoot down short-range ballistic 
missiles within the atmosphere, 
and short- to intermediate-range 
missiles above the atmosphere, 
according to the Navy. 

The Japanese governors 
also passed on residents’ con¬ 
cerns about the deployment of 
Aegis Ashore during talks with 
Onodera. 

Some worry about possible 
health impacts from a high- 
powered radar and fear that the 
system could be a target, accord¬ 
ing to a Yamaguchi government 
official. 

“We asked the Japanese gov¬ 
ernment to continue explaining,” 
the Yamaguchi official said. 

Akita residents are particu¬ 
larly concerned because there 
are houses just outside the fence 
of the Araya training area, which 
has been earmarked as an Aegis 
site, according to local officials. 

Onodera and his staff have 
promised to investigate any im¬ 
pact that the Aegis systems may 
have and share the results. 

“We do not think that they will 
be convinced with explanations 
over just once or twice, so we aim 
to provide detailed explanations 
repeatedly,” Onodera said after 
meeting with Muraoka. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Caitlin 
Doornbos contributed to this report. 
kusumoto.hana@stripes.com 


Mattis: Defense secretary reiterates 
US level of commitment to S. Korea 



Courtesy of U.S. Forces Korea 


Defense Secretary Jim Mattis and South Korean Defense Minister 
Song Young-moo make remarks before holding talks Thursday at the 
Defense Ministry in Seoul, South Korea. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Joint exercises have long infu¬ 
riated the North, which considers 
them a rehearsal for an invasion. 

Trump also criticized what 
he called “war games,” saying 
they’re “provocative” and “very 
expensive” during a press confer¬ 
ence after the Singapore summit. 
The president also said he would 
like to eventually bring U.S. forc¬ 
es home. 

The U.S. administration has 
insisted that it could resume the 
exercises if the North stops ne¬ 
gotiating “in good faith” over its 
nuclear program. 

Mattis defended the decision 
to suspend the exercises and re¬ 
assured the South that the U.S. 
commitment to the long-standing 
alliance between the two coun¬ 
tries “remains ironclad.” 

“The U.S. will continue to use 
the full range of diplomatic and 
military capabilities to uphold 
this commitment,” Mattis told re¬ 
porters. “This includes maintain¬ 


ing the current U.S. force levels 
on the Korean Peninsula.” 

About 28,500 U.S. servicemem- 
bers are stationed in South Korea, 
which remains technically at war 
with the North after their 1950-53 
conflict ended in an armistice in¬ 
stead of a peace treaty. 

“The recent decision to sus¬ 
pend the Freedom Guardian 
exercise creates increased oppor¬ 
tunity for our diplomats to negoti¬ 
ate, increasing the prospects for a 
peaceful solution on the Korean 
Peninsula,” Mattis said. “At the 
same time the U.S. and (South 
Korean) forces remain united, 
vigilant and ready to defend 
against any challenge.” 

He also reiterated that the 
ultimate goal is the “complete, 
verifiable and irreversible de¬ 
nuclearization of the Korean 
Peninsula.” 

Critics fear the cancellation of 
joint training could undermine 
readiness and deterrence efforts, 
and they argue the president got 
little in return for the concession. 


The summit statement includes a 
commitment to “complete denu¬ 
clearization” but has no concrete 
measures or timelines. 

Trump’s administration and 
supporters say the deal has cre¬ 
ated an important starting point 
and helped ease tensions that 
raised fears of a nuclear war last 
year. Trump has said punishing 
economic sanctions against the 
North will stay in place and he’s 
prepared to walk away if talks go 
sour. 

South Korean Defense Min¬ 
ister Song Young-moo said the 
allies have a “precious opportu¬ 
nity” for peace. 

“We’re standing at a turning 
point between the dark shadow 
of conflict and confrontation,” he 
said, insisting that the alliance 
will be stronger than ever. 

“If North Korea maintains de¬ 
nuclearization and dialogue... we 
will continue to devise measures 
to support building mutual trust 
and the establishment of peace,” 
he said. 


The defense secretary trav¬ 
eled later Thursday to Tokyo to 
discuss Japanese concerns about 
the threat posed by short- and 


medium-range missiles and other 
issues. 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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DOD asked to house 12,000 immigrants 


By John Harney 

Bloomberg News 

The U.S. Defense Department has been 
asked to provide shelter for as many as 
12,000 undocumented immigrants and their 
children as part of an effort to keep families 
together, the Pentagon said Wednesday. 

The request came from the Department 
of Homeland Security, which asked the Pen¬ 
tagon to identify existing facilities or build 
“soft-sided facilities” to accommodate them, 
according to a department spokesman. 

The DHS has been carrying out Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s zero tolerance policy 
of prosecuting people without visas who 
cross the U.S. border with Mexico. That 
led to many children being separated from 
their parents, sparking a national outcry 


that led Trump to reverse course and order 
that families be kept together. 

“If facilities are not available, DOD has 
been asked to identify available DOD land 
and construct semi-separate, soft-sided 
camp facilities capable of sheltering up to 
4,000 people, at three separate locations,” 
the Pentagon said in a statement, adding that 
it “prefers the facilities be built in Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico or California.” 

The DHS is asking the Defense Depart¬ 
ment to produce enough space to house 
2,000 people within 45 days, according to 
the statement. 

On Tuesday, a federal judge in San 
Diego ordered the U.S. to reunite immi¬ 
grant children who had been separated 
from their families at border crossings 
and to stop detaining parents without their 


children. Trump demanded that Congress 
pass immigration legislation to address the 
problem. 

On Wednesday, however, House Repub¬ 
licans fell far short in their second attempt 
to pass a GOP-only immigration bill. 

U.S. District Judge Dana Sabraw said in 
his ruling Tuesday there was no dispute 
that the U.S. government wasn’t prepared 
to deal with the consequences of the zero 
tolerance policy, which involved arresting 
all adults entering the U.S. illegally from 
Mexico and separating any children they 
had with them. 

Sabraw, appointed to the federal bench 
in 2003 by President George W. Bush, gave 
the government two weeks to return chil¬ 
dren younger than 5 to their parents and 
30 days for children 5 and older. 


Even though Trump, after widespread 
condemnation, signed an executive order 
last week that reversed his policy of sep¬ 
arating families seeking entry without 
a visa, the judge said a court order was 
needed because the directive included 
“subjective” standards for separating mi¬ 
nors from their parents. The government 
has only stated it will reunite children with 
their families for removal from the coun¬ 
try, the judge said. 

The ruling applies to both families 
crossing into the U.S. illegally between 
checkpoints and those who request asylum 
at border crossings. The deadlines might 
prove unrealistic for a government that has 
managed to reunite only a few of the more 
than 2,000 children that remain separated 
from their parents. 


US envoy urges Pakistan 
to stop protecting terrorists 


By Ashok Sharma 

Associated Press 

NEW DELHI — Nikki Haley, the U.S. 
envoy to the United Nations, said Thurs¬ 
day her country is urging Pakistan 
more strongly not to give safe haven to 
terrorists. 

She said Pakistan has been cooperating 
with the United States, but Washington 
cannot accept any government protecting 
terrorists. 

“We are communicating this message 
to Pakistan more strongly than in the past 
and we hope to see changes,” Haley told 
members of the Observer Research Foun¬ 
dation, an Indian think tank. 

Pakistan’s cooperation is seen as key to 
the success of President Donald Trump’s 
Afghanistan policy. 

Pakistan is under pressure from Wash¬ 
ington and the Afghan government to stop 
offering safe haven to militants blamed for 


attacks in Afghanistan, a charge Islam¬ 
abad denies. 

Pakistan also insists its influence over 
the Taliban has been exaggerated. 

India has also blamed a Pakistan-based 
group, Lashkar-e-Taiba, for attacks on 
Mumbai in November 2008 that killed 166 
people. The U.S. has designated the group 
a terrorist organization. 

Haley also said China is an important 
country and the United States, like India, has 
sought a productive relationship with it. 

“But, unlike India, China does not share 
our commitment to democracy, the rule 
of law and fundamental freedoms. This 
makes China’s expansion of loans and in¬ 
vestments in countries in the region a mat¬ 
ter of concern for many of us,” she said. 

Haley said a failure by China to respect 
the rights of its people and the rule of law 
would limit its ability to grow and prosper 
over the long term, and this would limit the 
United States’ relationship with China. 



Manish Swarup/AP 


U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations Nikki Haley speaks to members of an Indian 
think tank in New Delhi, India, on Thursday. 


House, Senate push measures to fund defense plan forward 


By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The full House and a 
Senate panel on Thursday approved mas¬ 
sive appropriations measures to fund the 
next defense policy plan, bringing a 2.6 
percent military pay raise and boosts to 
troop levels as well as new weapons and 
equipment closer to reality. 

Both chambers are already headed 
into conference committee to hash out 
a final version of the 2019 National De¬ 
fense Authorization Act, which directs 
policy and spending plans for the Defense 
Department. 

Thursday’s actions will bring the NDAA 
even closer to garnering funding for its 
plans, which includes the highest military 
pay raise in nine years. 

Members have produced “one of the best 
defense bills since I’ve been here,” Sen. 
Lindsey Graham, R-S.C., who has served 
on the Hill since 1995, said during the Sen¬ 
ate Appropriations Committee’s markup of 
its defense funding measure. This is “long 
overdue for the men and women who are 
fighting these wars and serving our nation. 
This is a terrific markup.” 


With a deal to lift budget spending caps 
already in place, midterm elections ap¬ 
proaching this fall and a more experienced 
administration, lawmakers are poised to 
pass the defense policy measure earlier 
and in smoother fashion this year. At this 
time last year, the Senate was yet to even 
approve its version of the NDAA, much 
less reach an appropriations deal. 

Earlier this year, a two-year budget caps 
deal raised spending for defense to $716 
billion this year. 

“The bill before us today sustains force 
structure and improves military readi¬ 
ness,” said Sen. Richard Shelby, R-Ala., 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. “It also recommends sig¬ 
nificant investments in future technology 
needed to defend our nation in an increas¬ 
ingly complex and competitive national se¬ 
curity environment.” 

In recent months, House and Senate 
committees held dozens of hearings to dis¬ 
cuss the 2019 spending and policy priori¬ 
ties for each of the branches, as well as a 
wide-ranging list of challenges facing the 
military. 

The defense plan looks to build on mo¬ 
mentum to grow the size and might of the 


military in response to China and Russia’s 
growing capabilities as laid out in Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s $686.1 billion Pen¬ 
tagon budget proposed earlier this year. 
Trump’s proposal was poised to get a re¬ 
ceptive response on Capitol Hill with Con¬ 
gress invested in military improvements 
during an election year. 

The request for fiscal year 2019, which 
begins Oct. 1, sought an increase of more 
than 15,000 active-duty troops. 

This year’s House and Senate NDAA 
versions authorize the pay raises, troop 
level increases, purchases of aircrafts, 
ships, submarines and weapons and a se¬ 
ries of new policy initiatives. The NDAA 
legislation could win final congressional 
passage this summer, experts have said. 

On Thursday, the House passed its de¬ 
fense appropriations measure, H.R. 6187, 
on a vote of 359 to 49, in its last vote ahead 
of the July 4th recess. The House is slated 
to return July 10. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
also approved its version of a defense fund¬ 
ing measure ahead of its upcoming holiday 
break. 

Lawmakers aren’t facing a long list of 
major issues on this year’s defense plan be¬ 


fore reaching an agreement on funding and 
policy, experts have said. And with large 
margins of passage in both houses so far, 
the measures appear to be “veto-proof,” 
even if Trump disagrees with the plan. 

However, there are separate concerns 
that could derail the smooth process so far. 
For example, there have been threats from 
the White House that funding could face a 
roadblock and a government shutdown if 
Trump doesn’t get his border wall. 

The House and Senate defense policy 
plans also expand efforts to respond to and 
combat military-related child abuse and 
sexual misconduct among military ranks. 

The Senate seems to take a more aggres¬ 
sive stance than the House NDAA proposal 
on issues such as reforming the “up or out” 
military promotion system, addressing 
opioid addiction among servicemembers 
and veterans, and tackling the sexual mis¬ 
conduct, abuse and domestic violence con¬ 
cerns. For example, the Senate proposal 
would make domestic violence a crime 
under the Uniformed Crime Military Jus¬ 
tice, or UCMJ, a complaint raised in several 
Senate committee hearings this past year. 

grisales.claudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 
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Washington reels 
after Kennedy 
says he’s retiring 



Carolyn Kaster/AP 


Supreme Court Justice Anthony Kennedy participates in a 2017 White House event in Washington with 
President Donald Trump. Kennedy said Tuesday he is retiring after more than 30 years on the court. 


By Catherine Lucey 
and Lisa Mascaro 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Justice An¬ 
thony Kennedy’s retirement is 
setting off a momentous confir¬ 
mation battle for President Don¬ 
ald Trump’s next Supreme Court 
nominee that is certain to con¬ 
sume the Senate, inflame partisan 
tensions and shape the outcome of 
the midterm elections. 

All sides quickly mobilized 
Wednesday after Kennedy — a 
singular voice on the court whose 
votes have decided issues on 
abortion, affirmative action, gay 
rights, guns, campaign finance 
and voting rights — sent shock- 
waves through Washington by an¬ 
nouncing his retirement plans. 

Trump said he would start the 
effort to replace Kennedy “im¬ 
mediately” and would pick from 
a list of 25 names that he updated 
last year. Senate Majority Leader 
Mitch McConnell declared that 
the Senate “will vote to confirm 
Justice Kennedy’s successor this 
fall.” 

With Kennedy’s departure, Re¬ 
publicans have a longed-for op¬ 
portunity to tip the balance of the 
court. It already has four justices 
picked by Democratic presidents 
and four picked by Republicans, 
so Trump’s pick could shift the 
ideological balance toward con¬ 
servatives for years to come. 

Republicans also have a chance 
to make judicial nominees a top 


campaign issue, which could 
help motivate conservatives and 
evangelicals to vote in November. 
The playbook worked in 2016, 
when Republicans rallied around 
McConnell’s successful block of 
then-President Barack Obama’s 
nominee to the court, Merrick 
Garland. 

If Republicans unite behind 
Trump’s selection, there’s little 
that Democrats can do to stop it. 
Republicans changed the Senate 
rules last year so that Supreme 
Court nominees cannot be filibus¬ 
tered, meaning only 51 votes will 
be required to confirm. 

Last year, Trump’s first nomi¬ 
nee to the court, Neil Gorsuch, 
was confirmed 54-45, with three 
Democrats voting in favor. Those 
Democrats — Sen. Joe Manchin, 
of West Virginia; Sen. Joe Don¬ 
nelly, of Indiana; and Sen. Heidi 
Heitkamp, of North Dakota — are 
facing tough re-election races and 
could find it difficult to oppose the 
president’s second pick. 

But while Republicans are aim¬ 
ing for speedy action, Democrats 
quickly argued that any decision 
should be put on hold until after 
midterm elections, citing McCon¬ 
nell’s 2016 moves. Senate Minori¬ 
ty Leader Chuck Schumer, D-N.Y., 
said it would be the “height of hy¬ 
pocrisy” to vote sooner. 

He said the voices of millions 
of Americans heading to the polls 
this fall “deserve to be heard.” 

McConnell refused to consider 


Garland because it was a presi¬ 
dential election year. He said the 
seat should be left open for the 
next president to fill. 

Sen. Chuck Grassley, R-Iowa, 
the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, told reporters that 
the 2016 delay on Supreme Court 
confirmations only applied to 
presidential election years. He 
noted that Justice Elena Kagan 
was confirmed in 2010, a midterm 
election year. 

Another flashpoint in the court 
debate will be abortion rights, 
which puts a spotlight on key fe¬ 
male Republican senators — Sen. 
Susan Collins, of Maine, and Sen. 
Lisa Murkowski, of Alaska. Both 
have supported abortion access. 

The abortion issue could also 
prove difficult for Sen. Dean 
Heller of Nevada, the most endan¬ 
gered Senate Republican running 
for re-election this fall, whose 


views have shifted against abor¬ 
tion rights. 

Murkowski vowed a careful 
vetting of the pick, saying she has 
“extremely high” standards for 
the Supreme Court. 

“There is no doubt that the 
president’s nominee to succeed 
Justice Kennedy can expect ex¬ 
acting scrutiny from the Senate 
and that is the standard I will 
apply in evaluating the nominee,” 
she said. 

Collins, meanwhile, said the 
landmark Roe v. Wade decision 
that codified abortion rights is 
“settled law.” 

“I always look for judges who 
respect precedent,” she said 
Wednesday to reporters. 

Schumer said the Senate should 
reject “on a bipartisan basis any 
justice who would overturn Roe 
v. Wade or undermine key health 
care protections.” 


Speaking to reporters at the 
White House, Trump deflected 
a question on whether he should 
wait until after the midterm elec¬ 
tions to announce a successor to 
Kennedy, saying he hasn’t “really 
thought about that. I think you 
want to go as quickly as possible.” 

Some possible nominees being 
eyed include Thomas Hardiman, 
who serves alongside Trump’s sis¬ 
ter on the Philadelphia-based 3rd 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, and 
Raymond Kethledge, a federal 
appeals court judge who clerked 
for Kennedy. Also of interest are 
Amul Thapar, a federal appeals 
court judge from Kentucky who 
is close to McConnell; Brett Ka- 
vanaugh, a former clerk for Ken¬ 
nedy who serves on the federal 
appeals court in Washington; and 
Amy Coney Barrett, who serves 
on the federal appeals court in 
Chicago. 


Gorsuch’s first full term shows the power delivered by 1 vote 


By Mark Sherman 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Justice Neil 
Gorsuch’s role in his first full 
term on the Supreme Court offers 
a striking illustration of the dif¬ 
ference a single justice can make, 
and why both sides are gearing 
up for a titanic fight over replac¬ 
ing retiring Justice Anthony 
Kennedy. 

The term that roared to its fin¬ 
ish Wednesday 
— before it was 
overshadowed 
by Kennedy’s 
announcement 

of his retirement — was a trium¬ 
phal one for conservatives. 

In Kennedy’s last term and the 
first for Gorsuch, Kennedy’s for¬ 
mer law clerk, both justices were 
part of 5-4 conservative majori¬ 
ties to uphold President Donald 
Trump’s travel ban, deal labor 
unions a major financial setback, 
affirm Ohio’s aggressive purge 
of its voter rolls and prohibit mil¬ 
lions of workers from banding to¬ 
gether to complain about pay. 


ANALYSIS 


Those cases probably all would 
have come out differently — if 
they even had made their way to 
the Supreme Court—had the seat 
Gorsuch holds instead been filled 
by Judge Merrick Garland, whom 
President Barack Obama nomi¬ 
nated after Justice Antonin Sca- 
lia’s death in 
2016. 

Attorney 
General Jeff 
Sessions 
was quick 
to trumpet 
the decision 
in the union 
case because 
it was one of 
four where 
his Justice 
Department flipped the position 
taken in the Obama administra¬ 
tion and won. 

There were 14 cases in all in 
which conservatives prevailed 
and liberals were in dissent. By 
contrast, the liberal justices were 
in the majority in just three ideo¬ 
logically divided cases in which 


one conservative joined them. 
The most significant of those was 
a digital-age privacy decision 
saying that police generally need 
a warrant for cellphone company 
records showing where a phone 
was used. 

Beyond the votes in individual 
cases, the makeup of the court in 
part determines the kind of cases 
people push to get in front of the 
justices. The case that ended 
labor unions ability in nearly two 
dozen states to collect fees from 
government workers they repre¬ 
sent is a prime example. 

When Scalia died, the remain¬ 
ing eight justices divided 4-4 in 
an earlier case about the same 
issue. After Trump won the elec¬ 
tion, anti-union groups pressed to 
get a new case to the high court 
quickly. 

Abortion foes could follow a 
similar path with Kennedy’s suc¬ 
cessor on a court that could be 
more willing to sustain abortion 
restrictions. 

“Conservative legal activists 
have jumped on the opportunity 



Gorsuch 


by bringing cases that continue 
to push the law in a conservative 
direction,” said Elizabeth Wydra, 
president of the liberal Constitu¬ 
tional Accountability Center. “If 
we get a justice even more reli¬ 
ably conservative than Justice 
Kennedy, I’d expect that to be an 
even more extreme trend.” 

Not every Supreme Court case 
— or even most cases — fall along 
those lines, including the two 
cases this term that are likely 
to lead to less money in people’s 
pockets and more in state coffers. 

In one, the court opened the 
door to legalized betting on sport¬ 
ing events across the country. 
Delaware and New Jersey were 
the first states to start taking 
bets, and several more states 
plan to follow suit to try to cap¬ 
ture some of the $150 billion that 
Americans have been wagering 
illegally each year, according to 
some estimates. 

The justices also made it possi¬ 
ble for states to force more people 
to pay sales tax when they make 
online purchases. The court over¬ 


ruled a pair of decades-old deci¬ 
sions that states said cost them 
billions of dollars in lost revenue 
annually. 

As the justices look ahead to the 
next term, the 30 cases already 
set for arguments generally do 
not have the same high profile as 
this term’s biggest ones. Among 
the notable cases are appeals by 
death row inmates in Alabama 
and Missouri, a case about the 
rights of immigrants in deten¬ 
tion and a class action involving 
iPhone apps. 

The court still could return to 
two big issues it considered but 
ultimately did not decide this 
term — political gerrymandering 
and religious objections to LGBT 
rights under anti-discrimination 
laws. 

On both counts, the liberal jus¬ 
tices saw Kennedy as a potential¬ 
ly decisive vote to impose limits 
on redistricting for political gain 
and to assert that a business own¬ 
er’s opposition to same-sex mar¬ 
riage could not justify a refusal to 
serve a customer. 
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Trump to meet 
Putin following 
NATO gathering 


By Catherine Lucey, 
Jonathan Lemire 
and Matthew Lee 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump’s meeting with 
Russian President Vladimir Putin 
in Finland next month comes 
after what likely will be a tense 
gathering with NATO allies and 
follows Trump’s repeated calls to 
improve relations with Russia. 

The White House and the 
Kremlin announced Thursday 
that the two leaders would meet 
July 16 in Helsinki, with the White 
House saying they will “discuss 
relations between the United 
States and Russia and a range of 
national security issues.” 

Trump expressed enthusiasm 
for the sit-down Wednesday. 

“I’ve said it from day one, get¬ 
ting along with Russia and with 
China and with everybody is a 
very good thing,” Trump said. 
“It’s good for the world, it’s good 
for us, it’s good for everybody.” 
He said they would discuss 
Syria, Ukraine and “many other 
subjects.” 

Earlier this month, Trump 
called for Russia to be reinstated 
in the Group of Seven industri¬ 
alized democracies. Russia was 
ousted from the elite group in 
2014 as punishment for Putin’s 
annexation of Crimea and its sup¬ 
port for pro-Russia separatists 
in Ukraine. In the U.S., special 
counsel Robert Mueller is inves¬ 
tigating whether Trump’s cam¬ 


paign colluded with Russia in a 
bid to sway the 2016 presidential 
election in his favor. 

Ahead of the Finland summit 
announcement, Trump tweeted, 
“Russia continues to say they had 
nothing to do with Meddling in 
our Election!” 

Trump continually has par¬ 
roted the Kremlin’s denial of 
election interference, a move that 
has put him out of step with the 
findings of the U.S. intelligence 
community, a bipartisan con¬ 
sensus in Congress and Trump’s 
own appointees who say there is 
clear evidence of Russian efforts 
to influence the 2016 presidential 
campaign. 

Senate Minority Leader Chuck 
Schumer, D-N.Y. jumped on 
Trump’s tweet, saying, “Why do 
you trust Putin more than your 
own Republican DO J officials and 
the Republican special counsel 
that was appointed by a Republi¬ 
can?” Schumer also encouraged 
Trump to sit down with Mueller 
for an interview. 

Secretary of State Mike Pom- 
peo told the Senate Appropria¬ 
tions Committee on Wednesday 
that he was confident that when 
Trump meets with Putin “he 
will make clear that meddling 
in our elections is completely 
unacceptable.” 

Pompeo also said Trump views 
Moscow’s return to the inter¬ 
national fold as inevitable and 
that “trade-offs” could allow it 
to rejoin the G-7 without giving 
Crimea back to Ukraine. 


Trump dubs Heitkamp a 
‘liberal,’ urges her defeat 


Associated Press 

FARGO, N.D. — President Don¬ 
ald Trump urged voters Wednes¬ 
day to fire “liberal Democrat” 
Sen. Heidi Heitkamp in Novem¬ 
ber, claiming that she promised 
to be an independent mind but 
instead has voted in lockstep with 
her party leadership and against 
his agenda. 

Trump called instead for the 
election of Republican U.S. Rep. 
Kevin Cramer, one of his staunch¬ 
est allies in Congress. 

“When Heidi ran for office, 
she promised to be an indepen¬ 
dent vote for the people of North 
Dakota,” Trump said to an arena 
packed with thousands of cheer¬ 
ing supporters in Fargo. “In¬ 
stead, she went to Washington 
and immediately joined Chuck ... 


and Nancy,” a reference to Demo¬ 
cratic congressional leaders Sen. 
Chuck Schumer and Rep. Nancy 
Pelosi. 

But Heitkamp, one of the most 
vulnerable incumbents seeking 
re-election this year, is consid¬ 
ered a moderate and one of the 
least reliably partisan Demo¬ 
cratic votes in the Senate. She’s 
largely backed the oil-rich state’s 
corporate interests on energy and 
has opposed some restrictions 
on guns. She voted to confirm 
21 of Trump’s 26 Cabinet-level 
nominations. 

The president, however, noted 
Heitkamp’s votes against tax cuts 
he signed into law in December 
as well as the GOP’s long-sought 
goal to undo the health care pro¬ 
gram enacted under President 
Barack Obama. 



Andrew Harnik/AP 


Deputy Attorney General Rod Rosenstein, right, accompanied by FBI Director Christopher Wray, left, 
holds up a document while being questioned Thursday during a House Judiciary Committee hearing on 
Justice Department and FBI actions around the 2016 presidential election. 


Rosenstein, Wray face angry 
House Republicans in hearing 


By Mary Clare Jalonick and Eric Tucker 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Republicans accused top fed¬ 
eral law enforcement officials Thursday of withhold¬ 
ing important documents from them and demanded 
details about surveillance tactics during the Russia 
investigation in a contentious congressional hearing 
that capped days of mounting partisan complaints. 

The hearing was Deputy Attorney General Rod 
Rosenstein’s first appearance before Congress since 
an internal Justice Department report criticized the 
FBI’s handling of the Hillary Clinton email inves¬ 
tigation and disparaging text messages among FBI 
officials about President Donald Trump during the 
2016 election. 

Republicans on the House Judiciary Committee 
suggested the department has conspired against 
Trump by refusing to turn over documents they 
believe would show improper conduct by the FBI. 
They seized on the inspector general’s report to al¬ 
lege bias against the president by the FBI and to 
discredit an investigation into potential ties between 
Russia and the Trump campaign that is led by spe¬ 
cial counsel Robert Mueller. 

“This country is being hurt by it. We are being 
divided,” Rep. Trey Gowdy, R-S.C., said of the in¬ 
vestigation. He later added, “Whatever you got, fin¬ 
ish it the hell up because this country is being torn 
apart.” 

Thursday’s hearing came as the House passed 
a resolution demanding the department turn over 
thousands of documents by July 6 on FBI investi¬ 
gations into Clinton’s private email use and Trump 
campaign ties to Russia. Republican Reps. Mark 
Meadows, of North Carolina, and Jim Jordan, of 
Ohio, were behind the nonbinding resolution. 

Meadows, one of the strongest GOP critics of the 
Justice Department, did not deny Democratic as¬ 
sertions that the document requests were related to 
Mueller’s probe. 

“Yes, when we get these documents, we believe 
that it will do away with this whole fiasco of what 
they call the Russian Trump collusion because there 
wasn’t any,” he said on the House floor. 

Those documents already have been subpoenaed 
by the House Judiciary and intelligence commit¬ 
tees, which want to use the records as part of mul¬ 
tiple investigations into the FBI’s decision to clear 
Clinton in the email investigation and its opening of 
an investigation into potential coordination between 
the Trump campaign and Russia. 

The Justice Department and the FBI already 
have turned over more than 800,000 documents to 
congressional committees, but the subpoenas are 
asking for additional materials, including records 
about any surveillance of Trump campaign associ¬ 
ates. Lawmakers have threatened to hold top Justice 


GOP grills anti-Trump FBI agent 

WASHINGTON — An FBI agent who 
worked on separate investigations into Demo¬ 
crat Hillary Clinton and President Donald 
Trump’s campaign defended himself behind 
closed doors for more than 11 hours Wednes¬ 
day as House GOP lawmakers stepped up ef¬ 
forts to highlight what they say is bias at the 
Justice Department. 

Peter Strzok exchanged anti-Trump texts 
with a colleague, FBI attorney Lisa Page, as 
both worked on the Clinton investigation and 
briefly on special counsel Robert Mueller’s 
investigation into ties between Trump’s cam¬ 
paign and Russia. House Republicans have 
seized on the texts as part of investigations 
into the Justice Department and the FBI and 
decisions that both made during the 2016 
presidential election. In one of the texts, from 
August 2016, Strzok wrote, “We’ll stop it,” in 
reference to a potential Trump election win. 

Strzok’s questioning by lawmakers on the 
House Judiciary and the Oversight and Gov¬ 
ernment Reform committees began before 10 
a.m. Wednesday and ended after 9 p.m. The 
last two hours were held in a small, classi¬ 
fied session after lawmakers said Strzok had 
declined to answer sensitive questions about 
internal FBI protocols and the Russia probe, 
among other issues. 

From The Associated Press 


officials in contempt or to impeach them if the docu¬ 
ments aren’t turned over. 

On the floor, lawmakers hurled insults as Repub¬ 
licans said Congress is entitled to whatever it wants 
and Democrats said Republicans were trying to un¬ 
dermine the Russia investigation. 

“We have a petulant Department of Justice de¬ 
fended by a petulant Democratic party,” said Rep. 
Tom Garrett, R-Va. 

Rep. Jamie Raskin, D-Md., shot back, “We’re 
caught up in this nonsense because they can’t get 
over Hillary Clinton’s emails. Get over it!” 

Wray and Rosenstein said law enforcement offi¬ 
cials have been working diligently to turn over the 
requested records, though Republicans made clear 
their dissatisfaction at the pace. 

“We have caught you hiding information, Mr. 
Rosenstein,” Jordan said during the hearing. Rosen¬ 
stein strongly denied the accusation, saying he felt 
that Jordan’s criticism had at times bordered on a 
personal attack. 
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Man who collected $197K as vet never served 


By Aaron Moody 

The (Raleigh, N.C.) News & Observer 

A Charleston, S.C., man collected nearly 
$200,000 in Veterans Affairs benefits dur¬ 
ing the past few years while listed as a Navy 
medic who received two Purple Hearts for 
his service in Vietnam. 

But Keith R. Hudson, 70, was never in the 
military, the U.S. Attorney’s Office for the 
District of South Carolina said Wednesday. 

“This is a particularly awful type of 
white collar crime,” U.S. Attorney Sherri 


Lydon said in a news release. “Veteran 
health benefits are for those who served 
our nation in the military. The VA has lim¬ 
ited numbers of physicians and resources. 
There is not much to spare.” 

Hudson pleaded guilty in federal court 
to defrauding the VA of $197,237. He faces 
up to 10 years in prison. 

Hudson in 2015 falsified a report of 
separation of active duty — a DD-214 — on 
which he “represented that he was in the 
Navy and saw combat as a medic, suffer¬ 
ing wounds and other trauma,” according 


to the news release. He said he received 
two Purple Hearts during the course of his 
service, from 1967 to 1971. 

But an investigation revealed several 
problems with the report, including a rank¬ 
ing that did not match his listed pay grade. 
The typeset of Hudson’s Social Security 
number didn’t match the rest of the docu¬ 
ment, according to the news release. 

“In the awards section, it stated that he 
received a Combat Medic Badge. However, 
this is an award which is only given for ser¬ 
vice in the United States Army,” the news 


release said. “And the form stated Mr. Hud¬ 
son received the Fleet Marine Force Medal 
with Marine Device. There is no such 
medal.” 

The investigation found that Hudson had 
not served in the military, while also show¬ 
ing he held a variety of jobs in New York 
and Maine at the time he claimed to see 
combat in Vietnam. 

Investigators also found Hudson was 
prosecuted for the same scheme in Con¬ 
necticut in 2005 and entered the pretrial 
diversion program. 


Man who died at Ga. 
stadium was installing 
his beer tap invention 


By Ben Brasch 

The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 

ATLANTA — A fast-talking 
tinkerer was at SunTrust Park 
to install his beer tap invention 
when he died, his family told The 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution on 
Wednesday. 

Todd Keeling, 48, was found 
dead by a worker inside a walk-in 
beer cooler on Tuesday afternoon, 
said Cobb County police. Investi¬ 
gators said it was too early to de¬ 
termine if there was foul play. 

Fran Kuchta, Keeling’s aunt, 
said police told the family that he 
was in the cooler and couldn’t get 
out. 

Keeling’s body was found 
about 2:30 p.m. inside a walk-in 
beer cooler behind a concession 
area in Section 331, according 
to a Cobb police incident report. 
Workers pulled Keeling from the 
cooler and tried to give him CPR. 

Cobb police spokeswoman Offi¬ 
cer Sarah O’Hara said the space 
where Keeling was found doesn’t 
go below 40 degrees and is large 
enough to hold pallets of beer. 

Officials with the Cobb medical 
examiner’s office said they have 
done an autopsy on Keeling’s 
body but have no preliminary 
findings to release. 


Investigators are working with 
a large time frame to determine 
when Keeling died because he 
was expected to be working 
sometime between late Monday 
and early Tuesday, O’Hara said. 

“The Atlanta Braves are deeply 
saddened by the passing of Todd 
Keeling,” the team said in a state¬ 
ment Wednesday. “We admired 
the passion he had for both his 
company and his product. Our 
thoughts and prayers are with his 
family.” 

Kuchta said her nephew was 
excited to learn that another 
MLB stadium wanted his beer 
tap technology, Draftwell, which 
was going to cut down pour times 
at SunTrust from a 14-second av¬ 
erage to five seconds. 

Kuchta said he had been work¬ 
ing on the invention since he 
graduated college. 

“This is his dream since he was 
a kid,” Kuchta said. 

Federal patent records show he 
filed an application for his “sys¬ 
tem for reducing foam at tap” in¬ 
vention in 2014. 

His aunt said the beer sys¬ 
tems were already at the Chicago 
White Sox’s Guaranteed Rate 
Field and the Minnesota Twins’ 
Target Field. “He worked hard to 
do this,” she said. “I’m sure things 
would have gone on further.” 


Ga. police officer charged 
in shooting of black man 


Associated Press 

KINGSLAND, Ga. — A Geor¬ 
gia police officer was in jail on 
Thursday, charged with volun¬ 
tary manslaughter and violating 
his oath of office after state in¬ 
vestigators said he fatally shot a 
black man who was running away 
from him last week. 

Kingsland Police Officer 
Zechariah Presley surrendered 
Wednesday to the Camden County 
Sheriff’s Office after the Georgia 
Bureau of Investigation obtained 
warrants for his arrest. 

A GBI statement says Presley, 
who is white, was following a ve¬ 
hicle that stopped at an intersec¬ 


tion on June 21 when the driver 
and passenger ran. Presley pur¬ 
sued the driver, later identified as 
Anthony Marcel Green. 

Presley, 25, caught up with 
Green, 33, making physical con¬ 
tact, but Green again fled, “at 
which time Presley fired multiple 
shots resulting in the death of 
Green,” the statement says. 

Green’s family attorney, Regi¬ 
nald Greene, released a statement 
saying the family is “seeking 
justice.” 

Local media reported that 
Kingsland Police Chief Daryl G. 
Griffis recommended terminat¬ 
ing Presley, and Kingsland City 
Manager Lee Spell agreed. 


Matt Rourke/AP 


A man runs along the Schuylkill River in Philadelphia in October 2017. 

Survey finds exercise and obesity are 
both on rise among adult Americans 


By Mike Stobbe 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — It may seem 
like a contradiction, but more 
adults in the U.S. say they are ex¬ 
ercising at the same time more of 
them are becoming obese. 

About 24 percent of adults last 
year said they exercise enough 
each week to meet government 
recommendations for both mus¬ 
cle strengthening and aerobic 
exercise, according to a large an¬ 
nual health survey. That was up 
from 21 percent in 2015. 

The same survey says 31 per¬ 
cent of adults indicated they were 
obese last year, up slightly. An¬ 
other, more rigorous government 
study has also found adult obesity 
is inching up. 

So if more Americans are exer¬ 
cising, how can more also be get¬ 
ting fatter? 

Some experts think the find¬ 
ings may reflect two sets of peo¬ 
ple — the haves and have-nots of 
physical fitness, so to speak. 

“It’s possible the people be¬ 
coming more active are already 
normal weight,” said John Ja- 
kicic, director of the University 


of Pittsburgh’s Physical Activ¬ 
ity and Weight Management Re¬ 
search Center. 

The numbers come from an 
in-person annual national survey 
that for more than 60 years has 
been an important gauge of U.S. 
health trends. Roughly 35,000 
adults answer the survey every 
year, including questions about 
how often, how long and how vig¬ 
orously they exercise in their lei¬ 
sure time. 

The survey gives a good sense 
of trends, but it’s not perfect. 
People generally overstate how 
much they exercise, just as they 
overstate their height and lowball 
their weight, Jakicic said. 

Ten-year-old federal recom¬ 
mendations say adults should do 
weightlifting or other muscle¬ 
strengthening exercise at least 
twice per week. They also advise 
adults to do at least 75 minutes 
per week of high-intensity aerobic 
activity, such as running, or 150 
minutes of moderate-intensity ex¬ 
ercise, such as brisk walking, or a 
combination of the two. 

In a report being released 
Thursday, the Centers for Dis¬ 
ease Control and Prevention 


looked at survey responses from 
2010 through 2015 and found the 
level of leisure-time exercise was 
more common in some states 
than others. 

Nearly a third of nonelderly 
adults in Colorado, Idaho, and 
New Hampshire met exercise 
guidelines. Only about one- 
seventh in Mississippi, Kentucky 
and South Carolina did. 

Higher levels of exercise were 
more common in people who were 
working than those who weren’t, 
the study also found. 

Nationally, exercise levels were 
flat during the years covered by 
the CDC report. But more recent 
data show more adults said they 
were exercising at recommended 
levels in 2016 and 2017. 

It’s not clear why, said Jena 
Shaw Tronieri, a University of 
Pennsylvania weight-loss expert. 

One possibility is that many 
adults exercise to manage stress, 
and the past two years have seen 
increasing political and social 
turmoil. 

“I don’t know if that will ex¬ 
plain the increase recently, but 
we know those situational factors 
are part of the context,” she said. 
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Photos by Mykal McEldowney, The Indianapolis Star/AP 

Cole Photon jumps out of his car after winning the first night of demolition derby action at the Marion County Fair on June 22. Fair Queen Paige Wells prepares to hand him the 
checkered flag. 


For drivers, demolition derby offers plenty of risks — and rewards 



Anthony Meulen’s car catches fire after a hit by Photon during the demolition derby. 


By Mykal McEldowney 
T he Indianapolis Star 

INDIANAPOLIS — They don’t do it for 
the money, most demolition derby driv¬ 
ers will tell you. It’s about the family, the 
memories, the rush. 

“I bought this thing on Monday for $300,” 
said 15-year driver Nathaniel Bray as he 
unloaded his black and pink, stripped- 
down car from his trailer. 

On this night, the first of two at the fair, 
the derby was for smaller compact cars, 
anything from Toyota Celicas to Honda 
Civics. The prize was $800. 

The cars were brightly spray-painted 
with numbers, initials or monster teeth. 
Though it’s hard to make such a small car, 
with its angry bee engine sound, seem 
intimidating. 

“PPK, that’s me,” said Greg Right, of 
the initials spray painted on his car. Right 
started in derbies at age 12. “Papa Right, 
PPR, that’s what my grandkids call me. 
They’re all up in the stands watching.” 

Right’s son, Ryle, and son-in-law, Jeff 
Hoitt, were there to lend a hand. All three 
would drive on the following night. 

It can be a dangerous sport, demolition 
derby. Ryle, who makes vehicle windows by 
day, was missing nine teeth due to having 
a car dropped on his face. He and a friend 
were working on a car when a jack slipped, 
leaving him pinned. The friend left. 

“Someone called 911, but the only per¬ 
son who showed up was a cop.” he said. 
“They thought I was going to be DOA. I 
went to the hospital, got out and went back 


and kept working on the car.” 

Drivers are no strangers to pain. 

“I’ve been sore for a couple weeks after 
these things,” said Greg. “If you don’t see 
a hit coming you can get whiplash pretty 
bad.” 

Brothers Anthony and Benjie Meulen, 
Ryle’s cousins, parked their trucks and 
trailers a few spots down. 

This would be Anthony’s fifth time par¬ 


ticipating in a derby, Benjie’s been wreck¬ 
ing for 20 years. 

“It’s a big rush and that rush is super 
addicting,” said Benjie as he unloaded his 
bright orange car with the word “Hillbilly” 
on the side. “It’s about the fun.” 

In true Indiana fashion, about half the 
field ate a fried pork tenderloin before the 
derby got underway. 

Rain drizzled as the sun peeked through 


the overcast skies, creating beautiful light¬ 
ing over the derby’s muddy stage. Two 
hundred fans helped the announcer count 
down the start. 

The 11 cars went full throttle, banging 
and bashing their cars against one another. 
Smoke billowed, drivers yelled, fires flared 
and mud flew. There was even a rainbow. 

The drivers battled for 30 minutes until 
only one car was left standing. Winning 
driver Cole Rhoton, muddy and tired, 
climbed atop his car and let out a huge 
cheer, thrusting his helmet into the air. 

“That felt great,” he said. “I loved seeing 
the crowd go wild.” 

Rhoton’s dad, Clayton, who also partici¬ 
pated in the derby, crawled up on Cole’s car 
to celebrate with him. 

And there’s a third member of the fam¬ 
ily, celebrating in spirit: Though Clayton’s 
father passed away four years ago, his hat 
is still taken to every race. 

“Man, this is a family thing. I’m so happy 
for him,” said Clayton. “It means so much 
to us.” 

Fair Queen Paige Wells, a senior at But¬ 
ler University, her shoes covered in thick 
mud, congratulated Rhoton and handed 
him the checkered flag in front of the 
cheering fans. 

Drivers fear the demolition derbies of 
the past are slowly fading away, becoming 
something new. Cars are becoming lighter, 
smarter, less boatlike. 

“I don’t see myself retiring from this any¬ 
time soon,” said Greg. “I’ll run small cars 
if I have to. Especially with the love from 
my fan section up there in the stands.” 
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Wine industry adapting to climate change 


Producers move to 
cooler areas, more 
hardy varieties 



Eric Risberg/AP 

Workers trim leaves on pinot noir vines in the Azaya vineyard of the McEvoy Ranch in Petaluma, Calif., in May. 


By Andrew Selsky 

Associated Press 

DALLAS, Ore. — When an Oregon val¬ 
ley famed for its wine heats up under the 
afternoon sun, Pacific Ocean winds rush 
through a dip in the mountains, cooling the 
grapes in Jeff Havlin’s vineyards. 

The Van Duzer Corridor, the lowest 
point in Oregon’s Coast Range, has become 
a go-to place for wineries and vineyards 
hedging their bets against climate change. 
Winemakers and vineyard owners in a 95- 
square-mile section of the corridor have 
applied to become the newest American 
Viticultural Area, with the wind its pre¬ 
dominant feature. 

“When the temperature drops, you need 
a jacket in August,” said Havlin, who on a 
recent afternoon was driving a utility ve¬ 
hicle through his vineyards. 

From South Africa’s drought-stricken 
vineyards, to France’s noble chateaus, to 
sunny vineyards in Australia and Cali¬ 
fornia, growers and winemakers say they 
are seeing the effects of climate change as 
temperatures rise, with swings in weather 
patterns becoming more severe. 

So they are taking action, moving to 
cooler zones, planting varieties that do bet¬ 
ter in the heat, and shading their grapes 
with more leaf canopy. 

As areas once ideal for certain grapes 
become less viable, causing earlier har¬ 
vests and diminished wine quality as 
grapes ripen faster, once-iffy sites like the 
Van Duzer Corridor are coming into their 
own. 

Northern California’s Petaluma Gap, 
which, like the Van Duzer Corridor, sucks 
in ocean breezes, was designated one of 
America’s newest viticultural areas in De¬ 
cember. Receiving an American Viticul¬ 
ture Area designation allows winemakers 
to emphasize the unique characteristics of 
their wines, determined by climate, geog¬ 
raphy, soil and other factors. 

“Even though we have those heat waves 
just like Napa and Sonoma, we still have 
the cool breeze in the afternoon and the 
cooler temperatures at night and the fog in 
the morning,” said Ria D’Aversa, director 
of ranch operations at McEvoy Ranch, a 
Petaluma Gap vineyard. 

The area’s slogan: “From wind to wine.” 

California winemaker Ehren Jordan 
said, “People would have looked at you like 
you had three heads if, 30 years ago, you 
told someone you were going to grow wine 
grapes there.” 

His Failla winery, based in the Napa 
Valley, recently bought 80 acres in the 
Van Duzer Corridor and opened a winery 
nearby. The corridor now has a half-dozen 
wineries and at least 17 commercial vine¬ 
yards, with more on the way. 

Grapevines can tolerate heat and 
drought, and dry farming is traditionally 
practiced in parts of Europe. But the past 
four years have been the planet’s hottest on 
record, and more warming is expected. 

Even minor weather variations that occur 
vintage to vintage can change the grapes’ 
sugar, acid and tannin contents, affecting 
the wine’s taste and characteristics. 

Familia Torres, a major wine producer 
based in Spain with wineries in California 





SCHALK VAN ZuYDAM/AP 

A bottle of Runner Duck wine, produced 
on the outskirts of Stellenbosch, South 
Africa, is displayed in 2016. South 
Africa’s vineyards are among the places 
where growers and winemakers say they 
are seeing the effects of climate change. 

and Chile, bought land 4,000 feet high in 
the Pyrenees foothills as an investment in 
cooler climates. 

Average temperatures at the company’s 
vineyards have risen 1.8 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit in 40 years, with the result that har¬ 
vests are now about 10 days earlier than 20 
years ago, company President Miguel A. 
Torres said in an email. 

Torres called climate change a “very se¬ 
rious worldwide problem” for winemakers 


and said that, beyond changing viticulture 
practices, they also should try to reduce 
their greenhouse gas emissions. 

Severe drought in South Africa’s West¬ 
ern Cape caused a 15 percent drop in the 
grape harvest, officials announced in May, 
saying wine prices likely will go up as a 
consequence. 

A predicted long-term drying trend has 
serious implications for South Africa’s 
wine industry, said Wanda Augustyn, of 
VinPro, which represents the nation’s wine 
producers and stakeholders. 

“In the longer term, producers will have 
to look at quality, drought-resistant vines, 
which produce more flavor, acidity and 
intensity but have lower water needs,” Au¬ 
gustyn said. 

Winemakers are starting to set up in 
Brittany, France’s northwesternmost re¬ 
gion, which previously was undesirable 
because of the Atlantic wind, rain and a 
lack of sunshine. 

These days, vineyards are even planted 
as far north as Sweden. 

Greg Jones, one of the world’s authori¬ 
ties on climate change and wines, will be 
there this summer as a keynote speaker 
at the VitiNord wine conference, which 
will examine cooler-climate wine produc¬ 
tion. Sixteen cool-climate regions warmed 
by 2.52 degrees Fahrenheit from the late 
1800s through 2015, Jones noted at an ear¬ 
lier conference. 

“If things keep going the way they’re 
going, then we have some real challenges,” 
Jones said. “If you’re growing grapes in 
a given environment today with what we 
have going on out there, you should be try¬ 
ing other varieties in small numbers to see 
how they perform.” 

While the warming trend is pushing 
some hotter wine regions out of optimum 
temperature range, it has made places 
like Oregon more suitable, particularly for 
pinot noir, a finicky, thin-skinned grape. 


When the pinot noir pioneers arrived in 
Oregon from California in the 1960s, they 
had to contend with shorter growing sea¬ 
sons, more frost, winter freezes and more 
rain during harvest time, Jones said. They 
adjusted their farming techniques, and the 
climate became milder. 

Now, “we’re in the sweet spot,” Jones 
said in his office in Linfield College in 
McMinnville, Ore., where he is director of 
wine education and a professor of environ¬ 
mental studies. 

But eventually, if the trend continues, 
that perfect intersection between the 
weather and the grape clones being used 
today will fade. 

Willamette Valley Vineyards, just south 
of Salem, Ore., already is preparing for 
that. 

The winery began growing grapes in 
the cooler Eola-Amity Hills, northwest of 
Salem, in 2007. It is also grafting different 
root stocks onto vines to produce pinot noir 
and chardonnay clones that perform better 
in longer, hotter growing seasons and that 
go deeper into the soil, making them more 
drought-resistant. 

“When you plant, you won’t get your first 
crop for four years, and your first wines in 
six years. And you won’t know if it’s a really 
great site for maybe 20 years,” said winery 
director Christine Collier Clair. “So when 
planting, you shouldn’t be thinking about 
what’s good for me now. You need to look 
pretty far out.” 

As she spoke, customers enjoyed glasses 
of wine on a deck with a view of vineyards 
budding in the spring sunshine, the forest¬ 
ed mountains of the Coast Range beyond. 

“It’s our goal to keep this winery going 
for centuries to come,” Clair said. “We’ve 
been on this property for 37 years, and we 
want to be a winery that has sustained, 
just like some of the French chateaus have 
been there since the 1600s.” 
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Jacqueline Larma/AP 


From left, Karlie Woodard, Patrick Seiler, Pamela McKenzie and Rabeh el Shesheny, of St. Jude Children’s Research Hospital, walk out to collect bird droppings near horseshoe 
crabs at Kimbles Beach, Middle Township, N J., last month. Inset: Ruddy turnstones, the larger birds, and semipalmated sandpipers walk near the shoreline. 


By Lauran Neergaard 

Associated Press 

MIDDLE TOWNSHIP, N. J. 
uge flocks of famished 
birds scour the sands 
of Delaware Bay for 
the tiny greenish eggs 
an army of horseshoe crabs lays 
every spring. 

It’s a marvel of ecology as 
shorebirds migrating from South 
America to the Arctic time a stop 
critical to their survival to this 
mass crab spawning. It’s also one 
of the world’s hot spots for bird flu 
— a bonanza for scientists seek¬ 
ing clues about how influenza 
evolves so they just might better 
protect people. 

“Eventually, we would like to 
be able to predict which would be 
the next pandemic,” said flu pio¬ 
neer Robert Webster, of St. Jude 
Children’s Research Hospital. 

These humble beaches turn 
into a mixing bowl for influenza 
between mid-May and early June, 
as thousands of shorebirds and 
gulls crowd together and swap vi¬ 
ruses. Researchers carefully step 
around the nesting crabs to scoop 
up the evidence — potentially flu- 
infected bird droppings. 

“We have trained our eyes for 
this, that’s for sure,” said St. Jude 
researcher Pamela McKenzie 
as she bent over damp sand last 
month in search of the fresh¬ 
est samples to go on ice for later 
testing. 

Not just any splat will do. Too 
dry, and tests might not be able 
to detect virus. Too big, and it’s 
likely not from the species that 


carries the most flu here, the cal¬ 
ico-patterned ruddy turnstone. 

Why test birds? “That’s where 
all flu viruses come from,” said 
Richard Webby, who directs St. 
Jude’s Center of Excellence for 
Influenza Research and Surveil¬ 
lance, a program funded by the 
National Institutes of Health. 

Aquatic birds, including wild 
ducks and migrating shorebirds, 
are considered nature’s main res¬ 
ervoir for influenza. 

Whether it’s the typical win¬ 
ter misery or a pandemic, every 
strain that infects humans 
“started off somewhere along the 
family tree in the aquatic bird 
reservoirs,” Webby said. 

Usually wild birds don’t get 
sick, simply trading flu viruses 
they carry in the gut. But strains 
from wild birds can threaten do¬ 
mesticated chickens and turkeys, 
and every so often jump to pigs or 
even people. 

St. Jude’s annual study at Dela¬ 
ware Bay offers a glimpse into 
little-known efforts around the 
world — including testing migrat¬ 
ing ducks in China and Canada, 
and live poultry markets in Ban¬ 
gladesh — to track how bird flu 
circulates and changes, informa¬ 
tion that can help determine what 
vaccines to make for animals and 
people. 

Nowhere else in the world have 
scientists found so many shore- 
birds carrying diverse flu strains 
as when red knots, ruddy turn- 
stones and other species make 
their migratory stopover at this 
bay nestled between New Jersey 


and Delaware. 

Most bird flu isn’t easily spread 
to people, stressed McKenzie, who 
doesn’t even wear gloves as she 
scoops droppings along a beach 
before the tide washes back. 

Still, “it’s amazing how the 
virus can change so rapidly, what 
genes they inherit,” added McK¬ 
enzie, who oversees St. Jude’s 
global bird flu surveillance. 

The U.S. stockpiles just-in¬ 
case vaccines against worrisome 
strains. 

“It only has to happen once,” 
Webby said. “The right virus 
comes and gets into the right pop¬ 
ulation which happens to fly over 
the right farm of turkeys which 
happens at the right time of year 
where the right farmer picks up 
the wrong bird — and we’re in 
trouble.” 

Making the connection 

Webster, now an emeritus vi¬ 
rologist at St. Jude, made the con¬ 
nection between bird and human 
flu decades ago when he found 
some seabirds in Australia carry¬ 
ing antibodies against the strain 
that caused the 1957 pandemic. In 
1985, his continuing hunt for bird 
flu took him to Delaware Bay. 

Today, scientists know that if 
two different types of flu infect a 
single animal at the same time — 
say a pig catches both a chicken 
strain and a human strain — the 
genes can shuffle to produce a to¬ 
tally new virus. 

But worry about bird flu as a 
threat to both poultry farms and 
humans has grown since a strain 


named H5N1 spread directly to 
people in the late 1990s in Hong 
Kong’s crowded live-poultry mar¬ 
kets. Cousins of that virus have 
cropped up, as has another flu 
named H7N9 that since 2013 has 
infected more than 1,500 people 
in China through close contact 
with infected chickens. 

Those are very different vi¬ 
ruses than what St. Jude finds in 
shorebirds passing through Dela¬ 
ware Bay, Webby said. For some 
reason, viruses carried by Asian 
and European birds rarely make 
it to the Americas, he said, but it’s 
important to look — and to under¬ 
stand the normal ebb and flow of 
different strains so it’s more ob¬ 
vious when something new crops 
up. 

The research is “one way to 
stay a little bit ahead of the virus,” 
said Marciela DeGrace, of NIH’s 
National Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases. “Understand¬ 
ing how this virus can change and 
how much it can change in a quick 
amount of time is going to be criti¬ 
cal for us to make countermea¬ 
sures like vaccines.” 

Picking their spots 

Why flu erupts during the Del¬ 
aware Bay stopover remains a 
mystery. But the longest travelers 
arrive wasted, and must double 
their weight in two weeks. 

“You can hold a bird and say, 
‘This bird just got here.’ They’re 
here to do work,” said Alinde Foj- 
tik, of the University of Georgia’s 
Southeastern Cooperative Wild¬ 
life Disease Study, a longtime flu 


researcher who this year volun¬ 
teered her vacation to help count 
and tag shorebirds. 

So the birds can feast uninter¬ 
rupted, only scientists and con¬ 
servation workers are allowed 
on their preferred beaches, care¬ 
fully catching and counting them, 
testing their overall health and 
tagging them for tracking as the 
migration continues. 

For the flu hunters, finding the 
right spot is a trick. St. Jude re¬ 
searcher Patrick Seiler pulls out 
binoculars. Nope, mostly gulls 
on one beach. Down the road, he 
spots a better target, a crowd of 
ruddy turnstones with their dis¬ 
tinctive black, white and brown 
plumage. 

The skittish birds take flight as 
the team approaches. Each drop¬ 
ping gets whisked up on a cotton 
swab, put into a small vial of pre¬ 
servative and stored in a cooler. 

The team carried more than 
600 samples back to St. Jude’s 
labs in Memphis, Tenn., where 
researchers are beginning the 
monthslong process to test how 
many droppings harbor flu and 
what kind. The viral library is 
used for further experiments to 
test how well strains spread, said 
NIH’s DeGrace. 

“I would love to be able to look 
at the sequence of virus we find 
in Delaware Bay this year and 
say, ‘Uh-oh, that’s the guy that’s 
coming.’ We’re not at that point 
yet,” Webby said. “That’s our 
end goal, to be able to say, ‘Uh- 
oh, here’s something we have to 
worry about.’” 
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WORLD _ 

UN reports spike 
in violations of 
children’s rights 



At least 15 people were killed in a fire Thursday at one of the largest open-air markets in Nairobi, Kenya. 

Fire tears through large 
Nairobi open-air market 


By Verena Dobnik 

Associated Press 

UNITED NATIONS — More 
than 10,000 children were killed 
or maimed amid armed conflicts 
worldwide last year, while others 
were raped, forced to serve as 
soldiers or caught in attacks on 
schools and hospitals, a United 
Nations report said Wednesday. 

A total of more than 21,000 vio¬ 
lations of children’s rights were 
reported in 2017 — a sharp in¬ 
crease from the previous year, ac¬ 
cording to the annual “Children 
and Armed Conflict” report. 

The U.N. blames a U.S.-backed 
Arab coalition fighting in Yemen 
for at least half of the more than 
1,300 child deaths or injuries re¬ 
corded in that poor nation. They 
were victims of aerial and ground 
attacks by Saudi Arabia and the 
United Arab Emirates on Houthi 
rebels opposed to Yemen’s interna¬ 
tionally recognized government. 

Among the casualties tallied in 
the report were child soldiers as 
young as 11 fighting in Yemen’s 
civil war and in other countries, 
the U.N. said. 

“The point is, these kids should 
not be treated like children of 
a lesser God; they deserve the 
same rights as every kid to live 
their lives at least meaningfully 
and to be given a chance at recov¬ 
ery,” said Virginia Gamba, the 
U.N. special representative for 
children and armed conflict. 

She said the report left U.N. 
Secretary-General Antonio 

Guterres feeling “outraged.” 

The 21,000 violations of chil¬ 
dren’s rights included 10,000 who 
were slain or maimed, especially 
in Iraq, Myanmar, the Central 
African Republic, the Democrat¬ 


ic Republic of the Congo, South 
Sudan, Syria and Yemen, the 
report said. The total was a dra¬ 
matic increase from 15,500 such 
cases counted in 2016. 

Among the report’s findings: 

■ Almost half the 881 verified 
child casualties in Nigeria result¬ 
ed from suicide attacks, includ¬ 
ing the use of children as human 
bombs. More than 1,900 children 
were detained because of their or 
their parents’ alleged association 
with the Boko Haram militant 
organization. 

■ At least 1,036 children were 
held in Iraqi detention facili¬ 
ties on national security-related 
charges, mostly for their alleged 
association with Islamic State. 

■ 1,221 children were recruit¬ 
ed and used as soldiers in South 
Sudan. 

■ The al-Shabab extremist 
group in Somalia allegedly ab¬ 
ducted more than 1,600 children, 
some recruited and armed and 
others who became victims of 
sexual violence. 

■ Children in Myanmar, South 
Sudan, Syria and Yemen were 
prevented from receiving life¬ 
saving support. 

■ Syrian children were trapped 
in besieged areas amid deterio¬ 
rating living conditions. 

Gamba said government forces 
in various nations were respon¬ 
sible for about 9,000 violations. 

“The report details the un¬ 
speakable violence children have 
been faced with, and shows how 
in too many conflict situations, 
parties to conflict have an utter 
disregard for any measures that 
could contribute to shielding the 
most vulnerable from the impact 
of war,” Gamba said. 


By Tom Odula 

Associated Press 

NAIROBI, Kenya — A fire 
swept through one of Nairobi’s 
largest open-air markets early 
Thursday, killing 15 people and 
sending 70 injured to hospitals, 
an official said, as traders who 
lived there struggled to wake 
their families and flee. 

Young children were among 
the victims, President Uhuru 
Kenyatta said in a statement, and 
many of the injured were in criti¬ 
cal condition. 

Gikomba market has burned 
several times in recent years, and 
Kenyatta said that “we owe the 
victims, and the people of Nai¬ 
robi, a clear, credible plan to end 
these fires.” 

Nairobi County Commissioner 
Kangethe Thuku said six bod¬ 
ies had been recovered and nine 
were in a building and had yet to 
be retrieved. 


Rescue teams searched for 
more bodies and survivors in the 
market in the Pumwani low-in¬ 
come neighborhood in Kenya’s 
capital. 

Many Kenyans shop for sec¬ 
ondhand clothes from the market, 
which also supplies other vendors 
with used clothes from Europe 
and the United States. 

The cause of the fire was not 
immediately announced but “for 
now we have declared this site a 
crime scene,” Thuku said. 

Security forces guarded the 
smoking site as workers picked 
through the blackened rubble. 

One market trader, Ruth Ka- 
veke, grasped a wad of burnt 
currency and said it was the only 
thing she managed to salvage 
from her cloth-making store. It 
was the second time fire has de¬ 
stroyed her only source of liveli¬ 
hood in as many years. 

“I live in the market because 
it is convenient and I wanted to 


be close by; just in case of fire I 
could salvage my property,” she 
said. 

Her two children would not 
easily wake up when the latest 
fire broke out, however, and by 
the time she got them to safety it 
was too late to save anything else, 
she said. 

The fire started around 2:30 
a.m. and was contained about an 
hour and a half later, according to 
the St. John Ambulance charity. 

Residents said the crowded 
market has had fires multiple 
times, and traders have suffered 
huge losses. Officials have said 
access roads are clogged with 
traders who block emergency re¬ 
sponse services, while critics say 
those services are poor. 

The market is a five-minute 
walk from Nairobi’s central busi¬ 
ness district in an area targeted 
by the Nairobi County Govern¬ 
ment for an upgrade. 


Plane crash in 
Mumbai kills 6 


Associated Press 


MUMBAI, India — A small chartered plane 
crashed Thursday in a busy area of Mumbai, In¬ 
dia’s financial and entertainment capital, killing 
at least six people including two on the ground, 
police said. 

They said the plane hit an open area at a con¬ 
struction site for a multistory building in the 
Ghatkopar district, a crowded area with many 
residential apartments. 

The Press Trust of India news agency said the 
fatalities included two pilots and two flight engi¬ 
neers on the aircraft. Police officer Ashok Shirsad 
said two people on the ground were also killed. 

PTI said the 12-seat Beechcraft King Air C90 
crashed after taking off on a test flight from Mum¬ 
bai’s Juhu airstrip, which is used by small planes. 

Civil Aviation Minister Suresh Prabhu ordered 
an investigation. 


Rajanish Kakade/AP 

Rescuers stand amid the wreckage of a private chartered plane that 
crashed Thursday in the Ghatkopar area of Mumbai, India. 



Britain’s military 
helping wildfire fight 

Associated Press 

LONDON — Britain’s military is joining exhausted 
firefighters to tackle wildfires in dry grassy hills in 
northwest England that may last for weeks. 

More than 100 firefighters have been working roll¬ 
ing 12-hour shifts to tackle fires in six pockets across 7 
square miles of Saddleworth Moor, on the outskirts of 
Greater Manchester. 

A Royal Air Force Chinook helicopter is also 
on standby to airlift heavy equipment to the high 
ground. 

Assistant Chief Fire Officer Tony Hunter said what’s 
needed most to end the blaze is rain. None is forecast 
however, and temperatures were expected to reach 86 
degrees Fahrenheit on Thursday. 

Fire officials describe the blaze as the worst moor¬ 
land fire in living memory to hit Saddleworth, a vast 
tract of barren land on hills straddling Greater Man¬ 
chester, Yorkshire and Derbyshire. 
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WORLD 


EU leaders seek ways 
to halt migrant turmoil 



Markus Schreiber/AP 


German Chancellor Angela Merkel delivers a speech during a debate 
at the German parliament Bundestag in Berlin on Thursday. 

Merkel calls for European 
solution to asylum-seekers 


By David Rising 
and Frank Jordans 

Associated. Press 

BERLIN — German Chancel¬ 
lor Angela Merkel stressed the 
need Thursday for a European ap¬ 
proach to dealing with the influx 
of asylum-seekers as she sought 
to fend off critics from within her 
own conservative bloc while de¬ 
fending her 2015 decision to keep 
Germany’s borders open during 
the refugee crisis. 

Speaking to the parliament 
before heading to a European 
Union summit in Brussels, she 
described the move to lawmakers 
as an exceptional gesture to help 
relieve pressure on nearby Aus¬ 
tria and Hungary, whose leaders 
had personally appealed for as¬ 
sistance as migrants streamed 
into their countries. 

“We said in an exceptional situ¬ 
ation we will help and now, as 
then, I think it was the right deci¬ 
sion,” Merkel said. 

The German chancellor is 
fighting a battle at home and 
abroad against critics who accuse 
her of endangering European 
security with her welcoming ap¬ 
proach to migrants. Merkel’s con¬ 
servative bloc is under pressure 
from the far-right Alternative for 
Germany party that has received 
a surge in support since 2015, and 
populist leaders in southern and 
eastern Europe have rejected her 
calls for a wholesale reform of 
Europe’s migration system. 

Internal strife within her coali¬ 
tion has become so acrimonious 
that could bring down her gov¬ 
ernment, but Merkel told parlia¬ 
ment the implications were even 
broader. 

“Europe has many challenges, 
but that of migration could de¬ 
termine the fate of the European 
Union,” she said. 

Faced with the likelihood that 
the EU’s 28 members won’t be 
able to agree unanimously on an 
approach, Merkel said she would 
seek a “coalition of the willing” 
to agree on pressing measures to 
tackle illegal immigration until a 
pan-European solution could be 
found. 

“My maxim is: not unilateral, 
not uncoordinated and not at the 


expense of third parties,” she 
said. 

Merkel said the EU’s members 
disagree on two key points — a 
common asylum policy and a fair 
distribution of refugees—and she 
doesn’t expect a deal this week. 
Still, she insisted that measures 
taken since 2015, both at the na¬ 
tional and European level, were 
heading in the right direction. 

Citing the killing of a girl by a 
young Iraqi asylum-seeker and 
the inability of German authori¬ 
ties to deport a suspected former 
aide to Osama bin Laden, Merkel 
said there “is a need to act.” 

In a nod to one of her fiercest 
critics at home, Interior Minister 
Horst Seehofer, Merkel also said 
she agreed on the need to prevent 
asylum-seekers from moving 
across the continent’s open bor¬ 
ders at will. Refugees who enter 
the EU have to stay in the first 
country they registered in, but 
the so-called Dublin regulations 
haven’t been properly enforced, 
resulting in people making mul¬ 
tiple asylum requests in different 
countries. 

“A person who seeks protection 
in Europe can’t choose the coun¬ 
try within the European Union 
where he or she wants to submit an 
asylum request,” she said. But she 
added that “we can’t leave those 
countries where all arrivals take 
place to fend for themselves.” 

Seehofer, whose Bavaria-only 
party faces state elections this 
fall, has taken a tough line on 
migration, threatening to turn 
asylum-seekers who have regis¬ 
tered in another country back at 
the border, putting him at odds 
with Merkel who rejects the uni¬ 
lateral approach and questions its 
legality. 

Illustrating the complexities of 
the issue, Austrian Interior Min¬ 
ister Herbert Kickl said in an 
interview with Austria’s Puls 4 
television that if Seehofer thought 
he could simply send migrants 
back to Austria, he should think 
again. 

“If Germany believes that one 
can simply send people back to 
Austria in violation of interna¬ 
tional law, then we will explain to 
the Germans that we will not take 
these people,” Kickl said. 


By Lorne Cook 
and David Rising 

Associated Press 

BRUSSELS — European Union 
leaders were gathering Thursday 
to examine new ways to stop im¬ 
migrants entering Europe, desper¬ 
ate to ensure that their differences 
over managing the flows do not 
tear the 28-nation bloc apart. 

The number of people arriv¬ 
ing in Europe seeking sanctu¬ 
ary or better lives has dropped 
significantly, but anti-immigrant 
parties have consolidated their 
powers, winning votes as they ex¬ 
ploit fear of foreigners. 

The political crisis caused by 
the EU’s inability to share re¬ 
sponsibility for those entering is 
undermining German Chancel¬ 
lor Angela Merkel’s leadership. 
It’s also helped bring an anti-Eu¬ 
ropean government to power in 
Italy. 

Italy, the main landing point for 
immigrants along with Greece, 
has begun to refuse entry to ships 
carrying people rescued from 


the Mediterranean Sea. The EU’s 
smallest member state, the island 
of Malta, is also resisting appeals 
to do more. 

France has been involved, 
criticizing Rome in a major dip¬ 
lomatic row. 

With Merkel’s coalition al¬ 
lies demanding that migrants be 
turned away at the border with 
Austria, EU officials fear any 
such move would set off a domino 
effect. Austria in turn could close 
its border with Italy, and Rome 
might then close its ports. 

The leaders will discuss the es¬ 
tablishment of Orwellian-sound- 
ing “regional disembarkation 
platforms,” in an effort to prevent 
people from reaching Europe. 
The plan, yet to be fleshed out, 
involves placing people leaving 
Africa bound for Europe in cen¬ 
ters in countries like Algeria, 
Egypt, Libya, Morocco, Niger 
and Tunisia. 

“A precondition for a genuine 
EU migration policy is that Eu¬ 
ropeans effectively decide who 
enters European territory,” EU 


Council President Donald Tusk 
said in an invitation letter to the 
leaders. “Failure to achieve this 
goal would in fact be a manifesta¬ 
tion of our weakness.” 

The scheme is likely to prove 
extremely expensive — and no 
African country has expressed 
an interest so far in taking part. 
Big questions also remain over 
whether people would be left lan¬ 
guishing at these centers with lit¬ 
tle hope of getting to Europe and 
no means or will to return home. 
Under international law, people 
legitimately in fear for their lives 
and safety are within their rights 
to try to reach a safe place and 
apply for asylum. 

On the island of Malta, mean¬ 
while, screening began Thursday 
for 234 people who spent nearly 
a week at sea on a humanitar¬ 
ian rescue vessel to determine 
whether they are eligible for asy¬ 
lum and relocation to one of eight 
EU nations. 

The government said three ba¬ 
bies and three adults were being 
treated in a hospital. 
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AMERICAN ROUNDUP 


THE CENSUS 


100 


The approximate number of calls a man made to 911 over the past three years for mostly nonemergency is¬ 
sues. WSB-TV reported that William Baccus, 62, was charged with abuse of 911. Cobb County Fire Chief Randy 
Crider said Baccus had called to ask them to bring him milk, his cellphone and a TV remote. Crider said fire and 
paramedics have to respond to each of Baccus’ calls, which ties up emergency personnel and resources. 



Don Campbell, The (St. Joseph, Mich.) Herald-Palladium/AP 


Forever blowing bubbles 


Ron “The Bubbleman” Loyd, of Taylor, Mich., shows off his bubble-blowing skills for children at the Maud Preston Palenske Memorial 
Library in St. Joseph, Mich., on Tuesday. 


AR-15 rifle, handgun 
stolen out of cruiser 

UP NORWAY —Police in 
1*1 & Maine said someone 
broke into a parked Maine State 
Police cruiser and stole two fire¬ 
arms, including an assault-style 
rifle. 

Steve McCausland, spokesman 
for the Maine Department of 
Public Safety, said the thief stole a 
.38-caliber Smith & Wesson hand¬ 
gun and a state police-issued AR- 

15 rifle from a cruiser assigned 
to Trooper Jonathan Russell. The 
Portland Press Herald reported 
the theft occurred overnight June 

16 while the vehicle was parked 
in the driveway of Russell’s Nor¬ 
way home. 

The handgun was recently re¬ 
covered during a burglary inves¬ 
tigation, but the whereabouts of 
the rifle are unknown. 

Police: Man on tarmac 
jumped on plane 

It ATLANTA — Authori- 
\3lA% ties said they arrested 
a 19-year-old shirtless man who’s 
accused of sprinting toward a jet 
at Atlanta’s airport and jumping 
on the wing. 

News outlets reported Atlanta 
police charged Jhryin Jones with 
criminal trespassing, public in¬ 
decency and obstruction of law 
enforcement officers. 

Atlanta police spokeswoman 
Stephanie Brown told The At¬ 
lanta Journal-Constitution that 
Jones scaled a fence Tuesday at 
Hartsfield-Jackson International 
Airport and ran onto an active 
taxiway. She said he then jumped 
on the wing of a recently landed 
Delta Air Lines flight from Miami 
and pounded on windows. 

Repairs planned to 
bring back tower chimes 

|U r COLUMBUS —Colum- 
I* k bus is planning repairs 
to bring back hourly chimes from 
the Quincentenary Historic Bell 
Tower at Pawnee Park. 

City public property director 
Doug Moore told The Columbus 
Telegram the city is gathering 
bids for reinstalling electronic 
systems and reframing. 

The bells don’t swing in cra¬ 
dles; they’re struck under elec¬ 
tronic controls. 

The Bell Tower was built in 
1992 in conjunction with the 
1492-1992 Columbus Quincente¬ 
nary celebration. 

The 10 bronze bells were do¬ 
nated by Columbus native Leon¬ 
ard Fleischer, a bell collector who 
was former chairman of Fleischer 
Manufacturing Inc. 

Dozens of hammerhead 
shark pups found dead 

m HONOLULU — Hawaii 
authorities are investi¬ 
gating after dozens of baby ham¬ 
merhead sharks were found dead 
near Keehi Lagoon in Honolulu. 

The state Division of Conserva¬ 
tion and Resources Enforcement 
is investigating after it was noti¬ 
fied of the 50 to 100 dead sharks 
Tuesday morning. 

Officials said the lagoon is a 
known birthing location for ham¬ 


merhead sharks, but it is not natu¬ 
ral for shark pups to be found on 
shore in large numbers. 

Officials said the sharks may 
have been netted and dumped on 
land by a fisherman instead of 
being properly disposed of. 

Deputies: Horse’s tongue 
not intentionally cut 

1*| M OLYMPIA — Au- 
ff thorities said a horse’s 
tongue found severed at a prop¬ 
erty in western Washington state 
was not intentionally cut off the 
animal. 

The Olympian reported the 
Thurston County Sheriff’s Office 
determined the horse’s injury 
was an accident “after consider¬ 
able deliberation and several ex¬ 
pert opinions.” 

The 28-year-old horse named 
Annie was euthanized last week 
because the animal could not eat 
or drink without a tongue. 

Sgt. Carla Carter said the find¬ 
ings indicate the tongue may have 
become lacerated from the lower 


front teeth and later fell from the 
horse’s mouth. 

Mount Vernon, electric 
company battle over view 

|IJ| rX LA PLATA — The 
I w I wJ view from George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon es¬ 
tate has been largely preserved 
for centuries, and now a power 
company is trying to add two 
smokestacks to the panorama. 

The Washington Post reported 
Tuesday that Virginia-based 
power company Dominion En¬ 
ergy has proposed a natural gas 
facility across the Potomac River 
from the Virginia estate. The 
newspaper said Mount Vernon’s 
leadership has joined environ¬ 
mentalists to fight the project. 

Dominion’s vice president of 
corporate communications, Chet 
Wade, says the project won’t be 
visible from the river. But Mount 
Vernon President Doug Brad- 
burn said the stacks would jar the 
experience for visitors. 


$30K worth of fireworks 
reported stolen 

|k| FARGO—Cass County 

I* authorities are investi¬ 

gating the theft of an estimated 
$30,000 worth of fireworks from a 
semitrailer south of Fargo. 

Sheriff’s Sgt. Tim Briggeman 
told KFGO radio that employees 
at Memory Fireworks reported 
the theft Saturday. 

Suburban mayor: Don’t 
disturb me while I jog 

||J| ■ WARREN — The 
I w 11 mayor of Michigan’s 
third-largest city has a message 
for residents: If he’s jogging, do 
not disturb. 

Warren Mayor Jim Fouts felt 
a need to get the message out on 
Facebook on Tuesday after a resi¬ 
dent complained that he didn’t 
speak to her while jogging. Fouts 
said he didn’t recognize her and 
typically listens to the radio or 
takes calls on his mobile phone 


when he’s exercising. 

Fouts said he’s “available 24/7 
but NOT when I’m jogging.” He 
said some residents believe he’s 
“obligated” to stop and talk. 

He’s been mayor of Warren, a 
Detroit suburb, since 2008. 

Hot-air balloon makes 
surprise landing in yard 

Itll ty METHUEN — A 
lvl^% bright, smiley face 
hot-air balloon made a surprise 
landing in a Massachusetts hom¬ 
eowner’s yard. 

First responders said the hot¬ 
air balloon carrying six passen¬ 
gers landed in a Methuen yard 
around 6:30 a.m. Tuesday. No in¬ 
juries were reported. 

Balloon pilot Tony Sica said 
they took off from New Hamp¬ 
shire, and the landing was nor¬ 
mal for his company, High Five 
Ballooning. 

Sica said they mostly land in 
residential areas because New 
Hampshire is heavily wooded. 
From wire reports 
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You rely on your military community 
when you’re far from home. 

We get that. 

Use our community sites to connect and share during 
your time overseas. With base information, travel tips, 
restaurant reviews and even the score of your son’s 
high school basketball game, we’ve got you covered. 


Visit one of our community sites today! 
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Stay connected and hey, 
welcome to the neighborhood. 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER _ 

Move over, UPS: Amazon vans to hit the street 



Ted S. Warren/AP 


Parisa Sadrzadeh, left, a senior manager of logistics for Amazon.com, demonstrates a package delivery 
for journalists Wednesday in Seattle to announce a new program that lets entrepreneurs around the 
country launch businesses that deliver Amazon packages. 


By Joseph Pisani 

Associated Press 

SEATTLE — Your Amazon 
packages, which usually show up 
in a UPS truck, in an unmarked 
vehicle or in the hands of a mail 
carrier, may soon be delivered 
from an Amazon van. 

The online retailer, wanting 
more control over how its pack¬ 
ages are delivered, rolled out a 
program Thursday that lets en¬ 
trepreneurs around the country 
launch businesses that deliver 
Amazon packages. They’ll be 
able to lease blue vans with the 
Amazon logo stamped on it, to 
buy Amazon uniforms for drivers 
and to get support from Amazon 
to grow their business. In return, 
Amazon gets more ways to ship 
its packages to shoppers without 
having to rely on UPS, FedEx and 
other package-delivery services. 

With these vans on the road, 
Amazon said more shoppers 
would be able to track their pack¬ 
ages on a map, to contact the driv¬ 
ers or to change where packages 
are left — all of which they can’t 
do if a package is in the back of a 
UPS or FedEx truck. 

Amazon has beefed up its de¬ 
livery network in other ways. It 
has a fleet of cargo planes it calls 
“Prime Air,” announced last year 


that it was building an air cargo 
hub in Kentucky and pays people 
as much as $25 per hour to deliver 
packages with their cars through 
Amazon Flex. 

Recently, the company has 
come under fire from President 
Donald Trump, who tweeted that 
Amazon should pay the U.S. Post¬ 
al Service more for shipping its 
packages. Dave Clark, Amazon’s 


senior vice president of world¬ 
wide operations, said the new 
program is not a response to the 
president, but a way to make sure 
the company can deliver its grow¬ 
ing number of orders. “This is re¬ 
ally about meeting growth for our 
future,” Clark said. 

Through the program , Ama¬ 
zon said it can cost as little as 
$10,000 for someone to start the 


delivery business. They don’t 
have to lease the Amazon blue 
vans, but if they do, those vehi¬ 
cles can only be used to deliver 
Amazon packages, the company 
said. The entrepreneur will be 
responsible for hiring delivery 
people, and Amazon would be 
the customer, paying the busi¬ 
ness to pick up packages from 
its 75 delivery centers around 


the country and deliver them to 
shoppers’ doorsteps. An Amazon 
representative declined to give 
details on how much it will pay 
for the deliveries. 

One man who was part of 
Amazon’s test of the program 
told reporters that the number of 
packages Amazon needs to be de¬ 
livered keeps his business busy. 

“We don’t have to go make sales 
speeches,” said Olaoluwa Abim- 
bola, who has hired 40 workers 
in five months. “There’s constant 
work, every day. All we have to do 
is show up.” 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (June 29).$1.1879 

Dollar buys (June 29).€0.8418 

British pound (June 29).$1.34 

Japanese yen (June 29).107.00 

South Korean won (June 29).1,093.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3785 

British pound.$1.3089 

Canada (Dollar).1.3286 

China (Yuan).6.6223 

Denmark (Krone).6.4396 

Egypt (Pound).17.8907 

Euro.$1.1572/0.8642 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8478 

Hungary (Forint).284.09 

Israel (Shekel).3.6568 

Japan (Yen).110.30 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3029 

Norway (Krone)..8.1907 

Philippines (Peso).53.56 

Poland (Zloty).3.77 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7504 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3675 

South Korea (Won).1,124.67 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9976 

Thailand (Baht).33.16 

Turkey (Lira).4.5868 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.5.00 

Discount rate.2.50 

Federal funds market rate.1.92 

3-month bill.1.90 

30-year bond.2.97 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 


Belgium 
Change in 

Change in 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


Super E10 Super unleaded Super plus 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Diesel 

$3,505 
-2.8 cents 


Country 

Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,469 
-3.0 cents 


Diesel 

$3,249 
-3.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of June 30-July 6 
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GADGET WATCH 

Headset delivers virtual 3D entertainment 


screengrab from Apple.com 

Apple’s 12 operating system is now available in beta — for the daring. 


What to know about Apple’s iOS 
12 beta before you take the plunge 


By Hayley Tsukayama 
The Washington Post 

nyone can now try out 
the early version of 
Apple’s iOS 12, after 
the company released a 
test of the operating system to the 
public. That means anyone will¬ 
ing to take a risk with unfinished 
software can try out new features 
such as group FaceTime conversa¬ 
tions, less annoying notifications 
and new Screen Time tools to tell 
you just how addicted you are to 
your phone. 

A word of warning: download¬ 
ing the iOS 12 beta means taking a 
big risk that many things on your 
smartphone will stop working. 

The point of a beta is to iron out 
problems. That means that it’s 
likely there will be problems, not 
only with Apple’s own apps and 
operating system but also with 
apps made by other companies. 

If you’re utterly dependent on 
your smartphone and don’t have 
a spare, then you should care¬ 
fully consider whether you want a 
phone that’s going to act weird. 

Before you update, you should 
back up your data first to make 
sure that nothing gets lost. You 
can get out of the beta at any point 
by unenrolling from the “Profiles” 
menu in your Preferences. 

Should you decide to take the 
plunge, here are seven things to 
know about Apple’s iOS 12 beta. 

How to sign up: To get started, 


head to beta.apple.com and get an 
early access account. 

Changing your phone habits: 
The most notable feature Apple 
has added to iOS 12 is arguably a 
handful of controls called Screen 
Time that let you monitor how 
much you’re using your iPhone. 
For one, it will tell you how often 
you’re picking up your phone 
throughout the day. Downtime, 
another setting, allows you to set 
blocks of time where you can only 
use authorized apps to keep your 
distractions down. People will also 
be able to set time limits for apps. 

New social features: Apple’s 
FaceTime video conferencing 
service will now let you have a 
conversation with up to 32 people, 
meaning an impromptu family or 
class reunion is easier than ever. 
Apple’s also revamped the social 
side of photos, and will make sug¬ 
gestions about people you might 
want to send your snapshots to, 
based on who’s in the pictures. 

There are also four new emojis 

— T. Rex, koala, tiger and ghost 

— for your expressive needs. 

Other things to try: If you have 

an iPhone X, you can try “Memo- 
ji,” an emoji that you can make to 
look like yourself. All iPhone users 
can try out Apple’s new “Mea¬ 
sure” app, with augmented reality 
technology to estimate the length 
of things within the camera’s view. 

When is the real version com¬ 
ing out?: The full version of iOS 12 
will arrive sometime in the fall. 
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By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

T he Royole Moon 3D Mobile Theater 

brings big-screen movies right to your 
head. 

The headset has two full-HD 1080p 
AMOLED displays with a resolution of more 
than 3,000 ppi, which creates an amazing 
theater effect right in front of your eyes. It’s 
built into a front-facing display with a minus 
7.0 diopter for nearsightedness and plus 2.0 for 
farsightedness. 

The display emulates a giant curved screen 
with stereoscopic 3D. It feels like you’re just 
wearing headphones; the device is quite com¬ 
fortable, with padded ear cups that broadcast 
high-fidelity sound with active noise-canceling 
technology. 

The Moon site states that the goal of the head¬ 
set is to “deliver a truly immersive, 3D movie 
watching or gaming experience that could be 
enjoyed anytime and anywhere,” which sums 
it up. What it doesn’t say/warn users of is how 
addictive it can become. 

I’m sure gamers will love these. I also tried 
them with a gangster movie, and the effects 
were stunningly and cinematically delivered on 
the adjustable virtual 800-inch screen for 3D or 
2D viewing, all without lagging or ghosting. 

Content is accessed via Wi-Fi, HDMI or you 
can store digital files in the 32GB of internal 
storage. A 6000mAh battery charge is good for 
about 5 hours of video playback. The headset 
has a foldable design, which is great when you 
want your mobile theater to truly be mobile. 

While the price can be a little alarming, you 
must realize all you get in one complete pack¬ 
age. And obviously, when you spend $799 on a 
headset, you want to know a lot more about it. 
The Moon site is really thorough on formats, 
sound and specs. 

With every new purchase of a Royole Moon, 
consumers will be offered three SD, HD or 3D 
movies from Sony Pictures Home Entertain¬ 
ment. 

Online: royole.com/moon; available in choices 
of matte, gold with matte, and white with high- 
gloss finishes 

Amped Wireless Wi-Fi Smart Plug is as 

simple to use as any smart plug I’ve tried. 

The plug has a single 120v grounded outlet 
and one USB charging port (5V/1.5A) built with 
an overload protection circuit breaker and surge 
protection. 

As for the smart home aspect, it connects to 
your existing Wi-Fi (802.11 b/g/n), and after 
you download the free Amped app (iOS and 
Android), you can control up to 150 devices (ac¬ 
cording to the Amped site). 

I tried it with some basic home lights and 
small kitchen appliances, and it worked perfect¬ 
ly. With the app, you can turn the plug on and off 
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Royole/TNS 

The Royole Moon 3D Mobile Theater 
offers an experience equivalent to an 
800-inch screen — but far more portable. 


manually as you wish, or set up a schedule with 
specific times and days. 

In my case, I had my coffee maker up and 
running during my wakeup time (which can 
spoil you very quickly), and I had a lamp turning 
on and off at specific times. No matter what I 
tried, it worked. 

If you have multiple lights in different rooms 
that you want to go on or off at the same time, 
you can add multiple Amped Wi-Fi Smart Plugs 
and just run the identical schedule with the app. 
The smart plug can also work in conjunction 
with Amazon Alexa. 

The USB port is handy to charge smartphones 
and many other USB devices needing a boost of 
power. 

The smart plug controls just one device at a 
time, but Amped also has a Wi-Fi Smart Power 
Strip for controlling multiple devices. 

Online: ampedwireless.com; $69.99, priced at 
$19.99 at Amazon 

V-Moda has announced the new Crossfade 
2 Wireless Codex Edition for those who seek 
professional-grade audio quality. The Bluetooth 
headphones feature three audio codecs for 
improved wireless audio quality and universal 
compatibility. 

The Crossfade 2 can be operated in a wired 
mode, with the included V-Moda audio cable in¬ 
serted into the headphone jack, which switches 
off all electronics and achieves zero latency. 

A built-in hidden microphone is there for 
handsfree calls, and a 1-button speakeasy 
cable for wired use is included. A rechargeable 
lithium-ion battery provides more than 14 hours 
of continuous use. 

Online: V-Moda.com; $350, available matte 
black, matte white and rose gold 



ITUNES MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on iTunes for the 
week ending June 21: 

1. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

2. "I Like It," Cardi B, Bad Bunny & J 
Balvin 

3. "Born to Be Yours," Kygo & Imagine 
Dragons 

4. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign), Post 
Malone 

5. "SADI," XXXTENTACION 

6. "No Tears Left to Cry," Ariana 
Grande 

7. "Whatever It Takes," Imagine 
Dragons 

8. "Simple," Florida Georgia Line 

9. "Bed" (feat. Ariana Grande), Nicki 
Minaj 

10. "Nice For What," Drake 

— Compiled by AP 


SPOTIFY MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on Spotify for the 
week ending June 26: 

1. "SADI", XXXTENTACION 

2. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

3. "Lucid Dreams," Juice WRLD 

4. "Better Now," Post Malone 

5. "I Like It," Cardi B, Bad Bunny & J 
Balvin 

6. "One Kiss" (with Dua Lipa), Calvin 

7. "Moonlight," XXXTENTACION 

8. "Solo" (feat. Demi Lovato), Clean 
Bandit 

9. "Jocelyn Flores," XXXTENTACION 

10. "Back To You," Selena Gomez 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


ITUNES MOVIES 

The top 10 movies on iTunes for the 
week ending June 24: 

1. "The Incredi- 
bles" 

2. "Blockers" 

3. "Pacific Rim: 

Uprising" 

4. "Tomb Raider" 

5. "Game Night" 

6. "Black Panther" 

7. "Jumanji: Wel¬ 
come to the Jungle" 

8. "Red Sparrow" 

9. "Love, Simon" 

10. "The Death of Stalin" 

— Compiled by AP 


IBOOKS 

The top 10 books on Apple's iBook 
charts for week ending June 24: 

1. "The Perfect Couple," Elin Hilder- 
brand 

2. "The President Is Missing," Bill Clin¬ 
ton & James Patterson 

3. "When Life Gives You Lululemons," 
Lauren Weisberger 

4. "Something in the Water," Catherine 
Steadman 

5. "Mister Tonight," Kendall Ryan 

6. "The Outsider," Stephen King 

7. "White Lace and Promises," Debbie 
Macomber 

8. "Now You See Her," James Patter¬ 
son & Michael Ledwidge 

9. "Things That Matter," Charles Krau¬ 
thammer 

1 0. "The Death of Mrs. Westaway," 
Ruth Ware 


APPS 

The top paid iPhone apps for the week 
ending June 24: 

1. Bloons TD 6 

2. Heads Up! 

3. Minecraft 

4. Plague Inc. 

5. Facetune 

6. iSchedule 

7. PlantSnap Plant Identification 

8. Goat Simulator 

9. Dark Sky Weather 

10. Afterlight 2 

— Compiled by AP 



— Compiled by AP 
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Stand-up comedy 
gets its due in 
‘I’m Dying Up Here’ 


In the pre-internet era, aspiring comics had to travel and perform 
at comedy clubs in an attempt to make a name for themselves. 

The Showtime drama series “I’m Dying Up Here” explores the L.A. 
stand-up scene of the 1970s — complete with gloriously funky clothing 
and shag rugs — as hopefuls stand alone on stage, “dying” for fame and 
fortune, and — if they’re lucky — a shot on Johnny Carson’s show. 

• Series premiere airs Monday on AFN-Spectrum. 


2 

‘Uncle Drew’ keeps 
hoop dreams alive 

Some sports movies have actors attempting 
to portray athletes, and some have athletes 
trying to act. “Uncle Drew” does the latter, 
building its plot around a character played 
by the NBA’s Kyrie Irving in heavy old-man 
makeup that sprang from a series of soda 
ads. The film is a typical “getting the gang 
back together” enterprise, but it’s got heart, 
humor and great songs. Not to mention a 
bunch of former NBA stars, including Chris 
Webber, Reggie Miller and Shaquille O’Neal. 
• Movie reviews on Page 25. 


3 

Aguilera lets loose with 
new album, ‘Liberated’ 

Christina Aguilera’s talent has been undeni¬ 
able since her “Mickey Mouse Club” days. 
Lately, though, Aguilera seems to have busied 
herself with pursuits that have nothing to do 
with producing new music, such as judging 
TV’s “The Voice.” That ends with the release 
of her eighth studio album, “Liberated.” As 
they say, it has been worth the wait. “Liber¬ 
ated” is stacked with instant classics from top 
to bottom, enough keep us listening however 
long it takes until the next album comes out. 

• Music reviews on Page 37. 


4 

Carpool Karaoke takes 
magical mystery tour 

Late-night host and Brit James Corden tops 
himself yet again, escorting Sir Paul McCart¬ 
ney around McCartney’s hometown of Liver¬ 
pool for Corden’s latest segment of Carpool 
Karaoke. The former Beatle — who has just 
released two new songs — stops by his boy¬ 
hood home and delights a pub full of people 
with an impromptu concert, among other 
surprisingly touching moments. 

• Watch it at tinyurl.com/y8br5dd6. 

• Listen to McCartney’s new “Come On To 
Me” at tinyurl.com/ydc82bra. 
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By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 


S ummer is always full of action and 

superhero pics, but this year a once-dor- 
mant yet utterly adored genre is coming 
back in a big way: the romantic comedy. 
After a 2017 without any from a major studio, 
this summer is proving to be a rebirth for this 
lost Hollywood staple with five notable releases, 
including “Crazy Rich Asians” and a “Mamma 
Mia!” sequel. 

The reasons for the genre’s decline are many. 

A post-recession focus on international audi¬ 
ences, franchises and superheroes has helped to 
push rom-coms off the priority list for studios. 
Also, after a long and fruitful run in the late 
’80s through the 2000s, enthusiasm started to 
wane. They had become stale. There were a few 
outliers, of course, like Amy Schumer’s “Train- 
wreck,” but the big studio rom-coms became 
derivative, lazy and dull. 

“They didn’t reflect the way that society was 
changing. They were all about white, straight 
couples. They fell back on the conventions that 
define the genre,” said Erin Carlson, author of 
the book “I’ll Have What She’s Having: How 
Nora Ephron’s Three Iconic Films Saved the 
Romantic Comedy” and an upcoming book about 
the films of Meryl Streep. “People just got tired 
of them.” 

A death, of sorts, was necessary for the genre 
to rise again with a new set of voices. It didn’t 
hurt that “The Big Sick” made a splash at the box 
office and went on to get a screenwriting Oscar 
nomination — the kind of prestigious recognition 
rarely afforded to classic rom-coms that don’t 
have a “Silver Linings Playbook” edge. 

“(‘The Big Sick’) showed that people still want 
a good rom-com at the multiplex, but they want 
one that pushes the genre forward in new, inter¬ 
esting ways that reflect real life today, not tired 
tropes of yesterday,” Carlson said. 

Indeed, the rom-coms of 2018 are continu¬ 
ing that forward movement. Earlier in the year 
there was Paramount’s “Book Club” and its 
focus on older women; 20th Century Fox’s “Love, 
Simon’s” gay teen protagonist; and the bilingual 
“Overboard,” which has become the highest- 
grossing film for Pantelion Films. 

“Set It Up,” a Netflix release, is perhaps the 
most throwback of all the upcoming films. It is 
about people with actual jobs that consume their 
lives instead of playing a glamorous backdrop to 
whatever romantic exploits the movie dictates. 
Zoey Deutch and Glen Powell star as assistants 
who decide to set up their miserable and difficult 
bosses, played by Lucy Liu and Taye Diggs. 

It was dreamt up by Juliet Berman, the head of 
development for Treehouse Pictures, and screen¬ 
writer Katie Silberman, both ardent rom-com 
fans who met as assistants in Los Angeles. 

“I grew up at a time when rom-coms didn’t 
have a negative connotation, they were just my 
favorite movies,” Silberman said. “I wanted for 
a long time to try to write something that would 
make audiences feel the way the movies I loved 
growing up made me feel. They’re fun and kind 
and warm and nice and smart.” 

The script got the attention of Hollywood with 
a spot on the coveted Black List in 2015, a survey 
of the industry’s best unproduced screenplays. 

It was picked up by MGM and even had “Game 
of Thrones’” Emilia Clarke to star, but it started 
to fall apart when the studio wavered and Clarke 
had to go back to shoot her television show. The 
team, including Powell, was undeterred. 

“We met with a lot of people who really liked 
the script but so many people would say, ‘oh it’s 
not right for our platform,’ or ‘it’s not right for 
our slate,”’ said “Set It Up” director Claire Scan¬ 
lon. “There were so many rules for people who 
were picking up films and if it didn’t fit perfectly 
with exactly what they had coming out, then they 
didn’t want to do it.” 

That all changed in a meeting with Netflix, 
when executive Matt Brodlie agreed to make it 
in the room — he said yes in January and they 
were shooting by May. Netflix has also released a 
few other romantic comedies this year including 
“Ibiza,” “When We First Met” and “The Kissing 
Booth.” Likewise, Amazon was the shop that took 
a gamble acquiring “The Big Sick.” 

It’s not just streaming platforms re-embracing 
the genre — the big studios are too. Universal 
has “Mamma Mia! Here We Go Again” coming 


SUMMER 




once sidelined —will 
rise again this season 


July 20, with many of the original cast as 
well as Cher and Andy Garcia. War¬ 
ner Bros, is releasing the adaptation of 
Kevin Kwan’s popular novel “Crazy Rich 
Asians” on Aug. 15. 

Nina Jacobson, who produced “Crazy 
Rich Asians,” saw an opportunity in the 
story about a Chinese American woman 
who travels to Singapore to meet her 
boyfriend’s parents to take audiences to a 
world they haven’t seen in a mainstream 
American movie, and also touch on uni¬ 
versal themes. 

“So many (romantic comedies) became 
so formulaic,” Jacobson said. “But it is a 
genre that has been historically beloved 
and successful, and this felt like a great 
way to re-approach it.” 

The independent realm, which has 
been keeping rom-coms alive for some 
time, also has a few boundary-pushing 
releases on the schedule, both about 
people in their early middle age finding 
love. The Sundance charmer “Juliet, 
Naked,” based on the Nick Hornby novel 
and starring Rose Byrne, Chris O’Dowd 
and Ethan Hawke, comes out Aug. 17, 
followed by “Destination Wedding” (Aug. 
24), which boasts a ’90s dream cast in 
Winona Ryder and Keanu Reeves who 
star as single wedding guests. 

“It’s a dark comedy,” said “Destination 
Wedding” producer Gail Lyon. “They’re playing 
the idea of two broken people who have had the 
(expletive) kicked out of them in the love depart¬ 
ment. Can they really find enough hope to find 
something, or is cynicism going to rule the day? 
It’s really funny and really honest about finding 
love later in life.” 

Lyon, who also produced “Win a Date with 
Tad Hamilton!,” knows that the movie business 
is cyclical, but thinks that rom-coms needed to 
get back to the basics — character and dialogue 
— while also “twisting the paradigm a little bit to 
keep it fresh,” which she says “Destination Wed¬ 
ding” does. 

If 2018 is the start of a new era of the romantic 
comedy, Carlson thinks that one day we might 
trace it back to “The Big Sick.” She compares it 
to how “Moonstruck,” which won three Oscars 
in 1988, helped get the genre out of the cynical 
“Annie Hall” phase and pave the way for “When 
Harry Met Sally” and all the classics that hit 
spawned. 

“People have written the romantic comedy’s 
obituary over and over and over again,” Carl¬ 
son said. “But the genre will always survive as 
long as it’s pushed forward in ways that reflect 
contemporary society. And it will also survive as 
long as love and relationships elude and fascinate 
us — that is, it will never go away.” 


From top: Zoey Deutch, left, and Glen Powell 
star in the Netflix original film “Set It Up”; 

Alexa Davies, from left, Jessica Keenan Wynn 
and Lily James star in “Mamma Mia! Here We Go 
Again”; Michelle Yeoh, from left, Henry Golding 
and Constance Wu star in “Crazy Rich Asians.” 
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Josh Brolin, above left, and Benicio Del Toro, above right and below, reprise their roles in “Sicario: 
Day of the Soldado,” a follow-up to the 2015 drug cartel thriller. Co-starring Jeffrey Donovan, center. 

Sicario sequel expands 
political hopelessness 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

A ctor Taylor Sheridan made a name for 
himself as a screenwriter with 2015’s 
“Sicario,” a twisted tale about the U.S. 
government’s complicated relationship 
with Mexico, the southern border and drug car¬ 
tels. The morally bleak “Sicario” was a unique 
example of modern political noir. Sheridan has 
returned for the sequel, “Sicario: Day of the Sol- 
dado,” with Italian director Stefano Sollima tak¬ 
ing over directing duties from Denis Villeneuve. 
The world expands in this follow-up, but it’s just 
as cynical and hopeless as we remember. 

Broadening this universe serves these 
characters and the larger message Sheridan 
wants to impart. It’s just a message of utter 
political hopelessness. We link up once again 
with mysterious government operative Matt 
Graver (Josh Brolin), after a brutal and shock¬ 
ing ISIS-style terrorist attack in a grocery store 
in Kansas City, Mo. He’s a mercenary, hired to 
stage dirty, dirty acts of political theater — clas¬ 
sified, of course. And for this case, he’s been 
contracted by a bunch of white-haired stuffed 
shirts with medals on their chests to find anyone 
who enabled the suicide bombers, who crossed 
into the United States via the Mexican bor¬ 
der. Graver’s task is to cause chaos among the 
cartels, who control the border, making them 
easier to strike. He hires his best sicario (hit 
man), Alejandro (Benicio del Toro), and they set 
out to kidnap Isabela Reyes (Isabela Moner), the 
daughter of cartel kingpin Carlos Reyes. 

The fact that revenge for Yemeni terrorists 
lands on heads of Mexican narcos is part of 
the film’s absurd irony. The terrorists are soon 
dropped, as the kidnapping plot goes awry and 
Graver’s mission is spiked. A small coincidence 
involving border coyotes sets off a series of in¬ 
creasingly ugly events, and both Alejandro and 
Graver are pushed to the brink. They are cool 
under fire, and always coldly tactical, but “Day 
of the Soldado” tests the outer limits of that 
boundary. They even manage to display some 
small moments of emotion and trauma. 

Sollima’s style is cool and observational, 
bearing witness to incredible events. Camera 
movements establish spatial relationships be¬ 
tween the characters and the incredible violence 
around them. Cinematographer Dariusz Wolski 


uses horizontal pans that both follow and anticipate 
action. The camera observes unobtrusively, and its 
restraint mimics the emotional restraint of the char¬ 
acters, who go about their dark business with a sense 
of black, deeply ironic humor. 

There are several stunts combined 
with camera movements that are 
genuinely jaw-dropping, including a 
sequence where Army helicopters 
chase down a truck on a lone desert 
road, as well as a repeated motif of 
wild car stunts captured from inside a 
vehicle. It puts the performers close to 
the action and underscores the sense of 
realism and ever-present danger. 

“Sicario” felt topical at the height of 
panic about narco violence creeping 
over the border. But “Sicario: Day of the 
Soldado” feels even more urgent, bringing 
to mind the current crisis of deportations 
and detention centers. What resonates 
even more is the nihilism of a gov¬ 
ernment operating violent shadow 
operations without much sense of 
purpose or seemingly any moral 
code. 

It’s appropriate that Emily 
Blunt’s character from the first 
film doesn’t return for the second. 

The FBI agent who wanted to do 
the right thing has no place in this 
world. With her moral compass 
out of the picture, the audience 
shoulders that burden. There are 
no heroes in these films — Graver 
is a highly paid assassin who 
uses irony and strategy to 
dehumanize his victims. 

Alejandro is motivated by his 
past but bottles up his emotions to 
fuel his killing. Perhaps he’ll get 
out of it, you think, but he doesn’t, 
just working to set up the next 
generation. This cycle 
of violence is bleak, 
dark and never-end¬ 
ing, and the only way 
off the ride is death. 

“Sicario: Day of the Soldado” 
is rated R for strong violence, 
bloody images and language. 

Running time: 122 minutes. 


‘Uncle Drew’ is a silly, 
highly amusing romp 



By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

H ighly entertaining and 
even more endearing, 
the elderly basketball 
romp “Uncle Drew” is 
the surprise comedy of the sum¬ 
mer. The film, which features 
beloved NBA stars under layers 
of old-age makeup and a lead 
character developed for a series 
of Pepsi web videos, is just so in¬ 
credibly strange that its genuine 
humor and heart catch you off 
guard. 

Writer Jay Longino and di¬ 
rector Charles Stone III craft 
an underdog story around the 
character of Uncle Drew, a 
septuagenarian street bailer 
invented and performed by 
26-year-old Boston Celtics 
point guard Kyrie Irving, 
who simply channels 
the cantankerous 
old player. The film 
is guaranteed to 
make Irving a 
Hollywood star. 
He’s that charm¬ 
ing on screen, 
even under layers 
of latex. 

But “Uncle 
Drew” has several 
MVPs who make 
the movie work. Lil 
Rel Howery, who 
played everyone’s 
favorite TSA agent in 
“Get Out,” steps eas¬ 
ily from the sidekick 
to the leading man 
role as Dax. He’s 
a basketball fan 
who dreams of 
running the 
court at the 
legendary 
blacktop 
tournament 
Rucker Classic in 
Harlem. (The $100,000 
prize is also tempting.) 
Dax stays on the sidelines, 
coaching, still smarting 
from a wicked block laid 
down by his rival, Mookie 
(an off-the-wall Nick Kroll), 
as a youth. 


When Mookie swipes Dax’s 
star player, team and girl (Tif¬ 
fany Haddish), enter Uncle Drew. 
He seems to exist mostly in leg¬ 
ends and rumors, storied for his 
skills and style, though he never 
made it big after his team broke 
up and they all disappeared in 
the 70s. Now he spends his days 
schooling “youngbloods” at every 
playground court in town. 

When Dax links up with Drew, 
it’s time for the best part of any 
sports movie: putting together 
the team of wacky characters. 
They hit the road in a retro van to 
pick up Preacher (Chris Webber), 
Lights (Reggie Miller), Boots 
(Nate Robinson) and Big Fella 
(Shaquille O’Neal). Do these NBA 
stars ever deliver. The joking, 
joshing, trash-talking and ad-lib¬ 
bing is nonstop, and it all feels 
easy and natural. Howery has 
some of the best humorous asides, 
and his chemistry with Irving 
keeps the film on track. 

“Uncle Drew” hits all the 
familiar sports movie beats with 
its classic tournament structure. 
It’s a blast to watch the players 
ball on screen, though of course, 
the only way to fit them into the 
underdog trope is to make them 
old. Initially, the outlandish char¬ 
acters are bizarre, if hilarious, 
but each performer makes them 
memorable, especially Chris 
Webber as the charismatic and 
coiffed Preacher. 

While the film loses some 
steam at the end, coasting on 
cliched platitudes, the emotional 
groundwork has been laid for 
generic motivational quotes such 
as “you miss 100 percent of the 
shots you don’t take” to actually 
land. Especially coming out of 
Irving’s mouth, who takes the 
caricature and makes it into a 
real character. 

Make no doubt about it, “Uncle 
Drew” is a very silly film, old- 
age makeup and all. But it’s got 
humor, heart and a killer soul 
soundtrack. You’d be soulless to 
not find some joy in this movie 
that’s pure summer fun. 

“Uncle Drew” is rated PG-13 for sug¬ 
gestive material, language and brief 
nudity. Running time: 103 minutes. 
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is loaded with one of the game’s various 
types of fuel sources and then raised, the 
fiiel tank is filled. This allows Lone, after 
jumping onto a different platform in the 
middle, to hit the speed button and get the 
vehicle rolling. 

With trial and error, players will fall into 
the operational rhythms of the machine 
— moving the character back and forth 
between the fuel station and hitting the 
accelerator button and the nearby steam 
button, which must be occasionally pressed 
to make sure the engine doesn’t overheat. 

Over the journey the vehicle gets some 
nifty upgrades. One of the most important 
is acquired early on: a sail made of tattered 
canvas. Harnessing the wind means that 
you can take a break from running around 
gathering fuel to keep the vehicle moving. 

When roadblocks crop up, it’s usually 
necessary to get out of the vehicle and 
search the area for a useful object, such as a 
button or something that can be winched to 
the buggy. The puzzles aren’t very demand¬ 
ing. They struck me as excuses to venture 
outside of the vehicle and inspect whatever 
curiosities lay nearby. 

Ultimately, the game is more about the 
journey than the destination. The game’s 
refined art style is there to delight the eye 
at every turn. Though there are times when 
Lone must dash frantically about the vehicle 
to keep things chugging along, “FAR: 

Lone Sails” leaves a lasting impression of 
tranquility. 

Platform: PC 

Online: far-game.com 


‘FAR: Lone Sails’ 


A tranquil adventure game 


smeared background dwarfs the figure and 
accentuates the melancholic aspect of scene. 

Moving Lone to the right leads to a barn 
in need of a roof repair. On the interior wall 
is a picture of an unusual vehicle, and on 
the top floor is a bed over which hangs a 
picture of the main character or someone 
identically attired. Advancing beyond the 
building, Lone walks through shallow pock¬ 
ets of water and past scattered, broken boats 
that stick out of the ground like the bones of 
long-dead animals. Soon after, Lone comes 
upon a scaffolding structure designed to 
accommodate the strange contraption pic¬ 
tured in the barn. 

Stepping into the vehicle, which looks 
like a train crossed with a boat, reveals an 
interior that is made up of three levels. An 
elevator in the center provides access be¬ 
tween the floors and the roof deck. Lone can 
access the vehicle’s fuel station by taking 
the elevator to the second level where there 
is an overhead button that, when pushed, 
raises a small platform. When the platform 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 


/ V ^AR: Lone Sails” is a 
• ’compact exploration game 

■ * about a solitary traveler 
i^Li who ventures across a deso¬ 
late, windswept land that was once 
covered by an ocean. 

Because much of the game’s appeal 
rests on its atmosphere, comparisons 
have been made between it and 
games like “Limbo” or “Inside” 
from Danish developer Playdead. 
But “FAR: Lone Sails” lacks the 
more unsettling qualities of those 
titles. Its tone is much more placid 
and encouraging of daydreams. 

At the start of the game, Lone, 
a smallish figure who has the ap¬ 
pearance of a firefighter, stands 
before a grave that is close to a leaf¬ 
less, forlorn-looking tree. Barely 
nested in the tree is a dilapidated 
treehouse. Lone’s red hat and white- 
striped red coat are the brightest 



In a unique vehicle, players travel 
across a dried-out ocean following 
the tracks of a once-thriving 
civilization in “FAR: Lone Sails.” 

Courtesy of Mixtvision 


Wildly immersive Tetris Effect’ must be tried in virtual reality 



TNS 


The classic tile-matching puzzle video game comes to virtual reality 
for the first time in “Tetris Effect." 


By Ozzie Mejia 

Shacknews.com 

P layStation VR had an 

understated presence at 
this year’s E3, but Sony’s 
virtual reality periph¬ 
eral quietly had quite the show. A 
number of games debuted during 
last week’s E3 2018 PlayStation 
Showcase, but one of the most 
exciting games to show up at the 
PlayStation booth turned out to 
be a new twist on an old favorite. 

“Tetris Effect” is the latest 
effort from “Rez” creator Tet- 
suya Mizuguchi and the team at 
Enhance Games. On the surface, 
it’s simply more “Tetris.” But 
after strapping on a headset and 
spending a good half-hour with 
the demo, this felt much more 
like a blow-away experience than 
anything else I had encountered 
on the E3 show floor. 

First and foremost, the 
atmosphere starts off relaxing. 
“Tetris Effect” tries to set an 
ambient tone at the beginning, 
giving players a sense of tran¬ 
quility with a dark background, a 


gentle aura, and harmonic music. 
An over-world map appears, as 
players see that they’re in for a 
lengthy campaign of block build¬ 
ing and tower stacking. 


The gameplay is old-school 
“Tetris.” The idea is to twist 
falling tetrominos and create 
full horizontal lines. Hard drops 
are tied to the Up button on the 


D-pad, while softer drops are 
tied to the Down button. This is 
the classic “Tetris” formula, with 
one noteworthy addition. There’s 
a Zone meter on the bottom-left 
corner that gets filled as lines 
are completed. Once the meter 
is filled, the shoulder trigger 
can momentarily slow down the 
action, with all completed lines 
getting warped and stored at the 
bottom of the screen. Once the 
Zone effect wears off, all of the 
lines are cleared simultaneously. 
This opens the doors beyond 
“Tetris” (four lines) and can lead 
to Octotris (eight lines), Decatris 
(ten lines), or even Dodecatris 
(twelve lines). But the window 
isn’t open for long, meaning play¬ 
ers more than ever need to plan 
out their moves ahead of time in 
order to maximize their scoring 
potential. 

The atmosphere changes after 
every 25 lines completed, and 
that’s where the “Tetris Effect” 
concept starts to shine. The visu¬ 
als went from underwater aquat¬ 
ic ambiance to sharp, neon gold 


textures to a Mayan temple filled 
with worshippers who chant 
upon the completion of every 
line. The music shifts from hip- 
hop to soothing instrumentals to 
uptempo pop. While all of these 
scenery shifts might sound like 
they could lend themselves to 
nausea, I am relieved to say that 
this is not the case. All of this 
is delivered with a crisp clarity, 
which proved a huge relief for 
myself, given how I’m occasion¬ 
ally prone to VR sickness. 

In the same fashion that 
“Tetris” created a hunger for 
the original Game Boy, I can 
honestly see “Tetris Effect” 
creating that same desire for the 
PlayStation VR. This is a wildly 
immersive experience that must 
be tried in virtual reality. Until 
E3, there had not been a game I 
walked away from going, “I must 
own a PlayStation VR.” This 
game changed that. 

Look for “Tetris Effect” to hit 
PlayStation VR (and PlayStation 
4, for those who insist on the non- 
VR version) this fall. 
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A marvel of southern Italy 

Ruins of Paestum famous for 3 well-preserved ancient Greek temples 


By Scott Wyland 

Stars and Stripes 

I f you were dropped into Paestum 
and not told the location, you’d 
think you were in Greece. 

But you are in Salerno, Italy, 
where the remains of three Greek 
temples, with beautifully carved 
columns, stand among ancient ruins 
cradled between coastal mountains 
and the Mediterranean. 

It’s ironic that three of the best-pre¬ 
served Greek temples are in Italy. 

The majestic temples are the cen¬ 
terpiece of an archaeological park 
that features 2,500-year-old ruins of a 
Greek colony, originally named Posei- 
donia, after the Greek god of the sea. 

The Greeks began settling in Italy’s 
southern coast and in Sicily about 700 
B.C. Paestum is the most stunning 


remnant of this ancient Greek migra¬ 
tion. 

The Lucanians, an Italic tribe, 
conquered the city in the fourth 
century B.C. and renamed it Paistos. 
The Romans took control in the third 
century B.C. and changed the name to 
Paestum. 

The first temple of Hera, the oldest, 
was built in 550 B.C. Hera’s second 
temple, the most sophisticated in de¬ 
sign, was built in 450 B.C. The Athena 
temple dates back to 500 B.C. 

The site also has a national mu¬ 
seum, an amphitheater, remains of a 
Roman forum, ancient roads and walls 
still intact. The temples are striking, 
whether viewed from a distance or in 
the interior, where you can see the fine 
craftsmanship of the columns. 

Scholars have noted that the mu¬ 
seum has relatively few artifacts from 


Paestum. Many of the pottery, jewelry 
and muraled slabs were excavated 
from Greek tombs in a nearby ne¬ 
cropolis. 

The most prominent frescoes on dis¬ 
play are Tomb of the Diver, circa 470 
B.C. The most famous mural shows the 
silhouette of a man — a disembodied 
spirit — diving into an otherworldly 
pool of water. 

Paestum was abandoned in the 
early Middle Ages and largely forgot¬ 
ten until the mid-18th century, when 
archaeologists rediscovered it at about 
the same time they began excavating 
Pompeii. 

They marveled at how such massive, 
well-preserved temples could be over¬ 
looked for so long. Upon seeing them, 
you will wonder the same thing. 

wyland.scott@stripes.com 
Twitter: @wylandstripes 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: Via Magna Graecia, 917, Paes¬ 
tum, Italy 84047. Ample parking is avail¬ 
able at a nearby lot for a reasonable fee. 

TIMES 

8:30 a.m.-7:30 p.m. 

COSTS 

5 euros ($5.75) 

INFORMATION 

Phone: (+39) 0828-811-023. 

Website: museopaestum. 
beniculturali.it/?lang=en 

— Scott Wyland 
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Rotterdam: A showcase of bold modernity 



T he famously cute and sweet side 
of the Netherlands — with its 
canals, windmills and tulip fields 
— is indeed a delight to experi¬ 
ence. But to see how big-city modern 
Dutch life is lived, visit the no-nonsense 
“second city” of Rotterdam. 

Mighty Rotterdam has a gleaming sky¬ 
line and Europe’s largest port. Locals say 
that while the money is spent in Amster¬ 
dam, it’s made in Rotterdam. They boast 
that shirts in Rotterdam are sold with the 
sleeves already rolled up. 

Once it was quaint and cozy like Am¬ 
sterdam, but Rotterdam was leveled by 
the Nazis in World War II. Hitler ordered 
a systematic bombing of the city, and its 
center was, quite literally, flattened. Fol¬ 
lowing the bombing, a fire raged for three 
days, consuming what was left. When 
Hitler threatened to do the same thing to 
Utrecht, the Dutch government surren¬ 
dered immediately. 

Photos of WWII Rotterdam are star¬ 
tling: A scant few historic buildings are 
still standing — barely — and the outlines 
of the streets around them are barely 
visible. But after the war, rather than 
rebuild quaint (as most Dutch towns did), 
Rotterdammers embraced the chance to 
go in another direction: boldly modern. 
Ever since, the city has been a stimulating 
urban showcase of architectural experi¬ 
mentation, with buildings big and small 
designed by a Who’s Who of contempo¬ 
rary architects. You’ll see wildly creative 
and futuristic train stations, libraries, 
market halls, office towers, bridges, 
subway stations and apartment complexes 
that push the envelope toward science 
fiction. 

In the late 1970s, architect Piet Blom 
turned urban housing on its ear with a 
striking design: 39 identical yellow cubes, 


all tilted up on their corners, each meant 
to house a single family. Taken together, 
the Cube Houses look like dozens of dice 
in mid-toss. If Rotterdam has a single icon 
representing its bold approach to postwar 
architecture, this is it. To get a look inside 
one of the cubes, 
visit the Kijk- 
Kubus Museum 
House. 

More arresting 
architecture is 
south of the city 
center, near the 
Erasmus Bridge, 
which was built 
about 20 years 
ago to link the 
north and south 
banks of the 
Maas River. The southern bank, then un¬ 
derdeveloped, exploded into a new “down¬ 
town” zone of commerce. At the far end 
stands a lineup of creations — nicknamed 
“Manhattan on the Maas” — by some of 
the world’s top architects, including Renzo 
Piano, Rem Koolhaas and Norman Foster. 

Their works tower over Rotterdam’s 
harbor, the ninth largest in the world. The 
port handles about 30,000 ocean-going 
vessels each year — that’s about 80 ships 
a day, hauling a total of 420 million tons 
of cargo. You can appreciate the immen¬ 
sity of it all with a harbor tour. You’ll see 
the sprawling Staatspark (marked by 
the Euromast tower); several innovative 
waterfront housing blocks; and one small 
section of the bustling port, with stacks 
upon stacks of containers and a forest of 
busy cranes. 

But not everything in Rotterdam is 
postwar mod. One of the few well-pre¬ 
served bits wasn’t even originally part 
of Rotterdam — it was the port for Delft. 


Historic Delfshaven is just a short subway 
ride away from Rotterdam’s city cen¬ 
ter, but it’s a world away from the 21st 
century. There’s an idyllic canal pulled 
straight out of a Vermeer painting, with 
old boats, a cantilevered drawbridge and 
even a windmill still churning away in the 
distance. 

In the heart of the city is Rotterdam’s 
oldest structure, St. Lawrence Church 
— completed in 1525 and a rare survivor 
of the 1940 Nazi bombing campaign. The 
church’s nondescript exterior belies its 
vast, pristine interior, which sports a huge 
organ. If you enter, be sure to look up to 
appreciate its roof, one that was clearly 
made by a city of shipbuilders — it feels 
like you’re huddled beneath an overturned 
boat. 

Grotekerkplein, the “Great Church 
Square” in front of St. Lawrence Church, 


honors Rotterdam native Desiderius 
Erasmus (1466-1536) with a 17th-century 
statue, which also miraculously survived 
the bombing. A great humanist, Erasmus 
forged the notion of identifying as Euro¬ 
pean — seeing oneself as a citizen of the 
world and not tied to a single national¬ 
ity. In many ways he’s the intellectual 
forebearer of the European Union. On the 
pedestal, in Dutch, is an excerpt from one 
of his most famous remarks: “The entire 
world is your fatherland.” 

I love the Europe of today — the one 
Erasmus foresaw — and a visit to his 
hometown of Rotterdam, rising out of the 
ashes of war, is a chance to witness its 
stunning success. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travel guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Czech spa town 
hosts film festival 

A charming Czech spa town 
creates a screen-worthy setting 
for one of the most prestigious 
film festivals in all Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

The Karlovy Vary Interna¬ 
tional Film Festival, opening 
June 29 and running through 
July 7, screens about 200 films 
from around the world. Highly 
regarded filmmakers and actors 
regularly make appearances at 
this A-list film festival, a term 
that applies to non-specialized 
festivals offering a competition 
for feature-length films. First 
organized back in 1946, it’s also 
one of the world’s oldest film fes¬ 
tivals. Once freed from the politi¬ 
cal pressures of socialist times, 
its revamped programming and 
organizational approach made it 
a hit with film professionals and 
the general public alike. 

With the exception of those 
shown as part of retrospectives, 
the films shown have been made 
during the preceding year, and 
many of them experience their 
European or international pre¬ 
mieres here. In addition to the 
main competition, other sections 
showcase films from the greater 
region, retrospectives and hom¬ 
ages to exceptional filmmakers. 
The industry section seeks to 
connect filmmakers with dis- 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do It 
in the Europe Traveler blog: hT 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


tributors and other influencers. 

Visitors in need of a break 
from the big screen can relax in 
pop-up bars and cafes, chill by 
the river, take in open-air theater 
performances or make use of 
free bicycles to explore the sur¬ 
roundings. 

Tickets to watch a single film 
cost 80 Czech Koruna, about 
$3.60. One-, three- and five-day 
passes are available, as is a pass 
to the entire festival, which goes 
for 1,200 CZK. The main ticket 
desk is located in the Thermal 
Hotel. Online: kviff.com 

Brussels roots 
music festival 

Brussels shows off its multi¬ 
cultural and cosmopolitan side 
through the weekend with Cou- 


leur Cafe, a festival with black 
roots music at its heart. 

Adding a dash of exoticism to 
the city’s annual events calendar 
for nearly three decades now, 
the festival based in the park by 
the Atomium offers a souk, bars, 
tea rooms, stands serving world 
cuisine, chill zones and concerts 
across seven stages. Artists are a 
mix of up-and-coming and well- 
established Belgian performers 
in the genres of pop, soul, hip 
hop, rap, jazz and others. 

Festivalgoers can spend their 
days listening to DJ sets or 
learning new dance moves at the 
Afro-Cuban cocktail bar, having 
their faces painted by mobile tat¬ 
too artists, meditating or practic¬ 
ing yoga at the Namaste Village, 
or trying to keep pace with sound 
systems mounted on bicycles. 
Performers on-site include 
Togolese stilt walkers on Satur¬ 
day and gigantic figures moving 
to the rhythm of a percussion 
marching band on Sunday. 

Combi-tickets for all three 
days go for 85 euros plus fees; 
single day tickets are 42 euros. 
Children under the age of ten 
enter free in the company of an 
adult. Online: couleurcafe.be 

Dinner in White 
in Garmisch 

The dress code for Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen’s big summer 



Courtesy of Weisse Nacht 

Revelers will dress in white for this weekend’s dinner in Garmisch. 


bash on Saturday night is simple: 
show up dressed in white from 
head to toe. 

The party takes place around 
a 650-yard-long, decorated table 
set up between the Richard- 
Strauss and Marienplatz squares. 
A dozen or so bars and restau¬ 
rants in the nearby area serve 
up the food and drink, while 
music spun by DJs provides the 
soundtrack. The event, now in 
its fourth year, attracted around 
3,000 visitors last year. 

Entry is free. In the event of 
bad weather, the party’s June 30 
date is subject to postponement 
until July 14. Online: garmisch- 
er-zentrum.de/weisse-nacht 


Craft market in Trier 

Trier’s Porta Nigra, the largest 
Roman city gate north of the 
Alps, makes the backdrop for the 
city’s annual Handwerkermarkt, 
a market at which more than 
100 exhibitors will show and sell 
high-quality, handcrafted prod¬ 
ucts. A few will be demonstrat¬ 
ing the making of their creations 
at workshops set up on site. The 
goods on offer include handbags, 
woollen and felt clothing, jew¬ 
elry, ornaments, hats, ceramics, 
lamps, baskets and more. 

Hours of operation are 10 
a.m.-7 p.m. June 30 and 11 a.m.-6 
p.m. July 1. Entry is free. Online: 
handwerkermarkt-trier.de 
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Two sodas — one with apple, cherry, elderberry and lime, the other with cola — were the perfect 
thirst quenchers on a recent warm summer day at Du and Ich cafe in Wiesbaden, Germany. 


After Hours: Germany 


By Jennifer H. Svan 

Stars and Stripes 

I t’s hard to choose a restaurant in Wiesbaden 
because, frankly, there are just so many. 

Seemingly countless cute cafes and posh 
eateries with names like Scotch N Soda and 
Chez Mamie beckon to hungry pedestrians wan¬ 
dering the old town’s cobblestone streets. 

A quick review of TripAdvisor led me to Du 
and Ich, a popular cafe that serves breakfast all 
day as well as lunch and dinner. 

With few decent breakfast options in Kai¬ 
serslautern — my usual After Hours sampling 
grounds — I zeroed in on the most important 
meal of the day, despite the noontime hour. 

At Du and Ich, the options for breaking fast 
are enticing. They include French toast with 
vanilla sauce and caramel syrup; eggs Benedict 
with spinach and prosciutto; and pancakes with 
a choice of Nutella, bananas, powdered sugar, 
or seasonal fresh blueberries and strawberries. 
For the health-conscious, there’s quark with 
cornflakes and, for the hungry, there are several 
varieties of farmer’s omelet served with a basket 
of bread. 

I ordered an omelet with zucchini, mushrooms 
and cherry tomatoes. If I were really a hungry 
farmer, I would have burst a seam on my overalls. 
The omelet came out quickly and took up half the 
plate, its heft proportional to its size. It came with 
four sausage links and enough bread to feed a 
farmer and his pigs. 

I was wowed by the presentation, but less so by 
the taste. Everything tasted fresh, but the omelet 
was a little on the bland side. It needed a block 
of shredded Cheddar cheese or a heavy dash of 
Tabasco sauce. I’m guessing the omelet with ham 
and cheese was probably a bit tastier. 

The cafe seems to have something for every¬ 
one, whether you’re in the mood for breakfast or 
otherwise. The menu is varied, from salads and 
pasta to heartier meat and fish dishes. It’s one of 
the few places in Germany I’ve found with a vari¬ 
ety of sandwiches on the menu, in this case bagel 
sandwiches and paninis. It’s hard to go wrong 
with a bagel with cream cheese, cherry tomatoes 
and basil. 

Next time you’re in Wiesbaden, look for Neu- 
gasse, not too far from the Esprit store. Du and 
Ich is on the corner across from a flower shop, 
with plenty of cozy seating indoors and tables 
outside. The cafe is a good place to catch a quick 
and fairly cheap lunch. I left with a full belly and 
only 10.30 euros ($12) less in my pocket, for an 
omelet and drink. 



Above: Funky ceiling lamps jazz up a comer of 
the Du and Ich cafe in Wiesbaden, Germany. 


Below: The farmer’s omelet with vegetables 
makes for a hearty meal. 



DU AND ICH 

Location: Neugasse 18,65183 Wiesbaden, 
Germany 

Hours: 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. Mondays- 
Thursdays, 8:30 a.m to 11 p.m. Fridays and 
Saturdays, and 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sundays 
Dress: Casual 

Prices: Most menu items are under 10 euros 
(about $11.60); heartier lunch and dinner 
options range up to about 15 euros 
Information: Phone: (+49)(0) 611-1355-5418, 
website: du-und-ich.info/index.php/home. 
html 

— Jennifer H. Svan 


Buttercream the perfect final 
touch on patriotic sheet cake 


America’s Test Kitchen 

A big flag sheet cake is the per¬ 
fect Fourth of July dessert; and 
at a time when patriotic-colored 
berries are at their best, vibrant 
blueberries and red raspberries 
are a fitting topping. 

Yellow sheet cake will do 
nicely for the base, but the right 
topping proved tricky. 

Whipped cream had little stay¬ 
ing power and the juicy berries 
bled into the cream. A simple 
vanilla frosting buttercream 
worked much better. 


FLAG CAKE 


Servings: 12-15 
Start to finish: 1 hour and 30 
minutes, plus 2 hours to cool 
Yellow Sheet Cake: 

2% cups (10 ounces) cake flour 
1 3 U cups (12’A ounces) sugar 
1 ’A teaspoons baking powder 
Vt teaspoon baking soda 
3 A teaspoon salt 

1 cup buttermilk, room tem¬ 
perature 

3 large eggs, separated, plus 3 
large yolks, room temperature 
10 tablespoons unsalted butter, 
melted and cooled 

3 tablespoons vegetable oil 

2 teaspoons vanilla extract 
Pinch cream of tartar 
Vanilla Frosting (5 cups): 

1 pound (4 sticks) unsalted 
butter, each stick cut into quar¬ 
ters and softened 
3 A cup heavy cream 
1 tablespoon vanilla extract 
Vt teaspoon salt 

4 cups (16 ounces) confection¬ 
ers’ sugar 

Toppings: 

5 ounces (1 cup) blueberries 
15 ounces (3 cups) raspberries 

Directions: 

Adjust oven rack to middle 
position and heat oven to 325 F. 
Grease and flour 13 by 9-inch 
baking pan. Whisk flour, 1 Vi cups 
sugar, baking powder, baking 
soda, and salt together in bowl. 
Whisk buttermilk, egg yolks, 
melted butter, oil, and vanilla 
together in second bowl. 

Whisk flour, 1 Vi cups sugar, 
baking powder, baking soda and 
salt together in bowl. Whisk but¬ 
termilk, egg yolks, melted butter, 
oil and vanilla together in second 
bowl. 

Using stand mixer fitted with 


whisk attachment, whip egg 
whites and cream of tartar on 
medium-low speed until foamy, 
about 1 minute. Increase speed 
to medium-high and whip whites 
to soft billowy mounds, about 1 
minute. Gradually add remain¬ 
ing Vt cup sugar and whip until 
glossy, stiff peaks form, 2 to 3 
minutes; transfer to third bowl. 

Add flour mixture to now- 
empty mixer bowl and mix on 
low speed, gradually adding 
buttermilk mixture and mixing 
until almost incorporated (a few 
streaks of dry flour will remain), 
about 15 seconds. Scrape down 
bowl, then mix on medium-low 
speed until smooth and fully 
incorporated, 10 to 15 seconds. 

Using rubber spatula, stir 
one-third of whites into batter. 
Gently fold remaining whites 
into batter until no white streaks 
remain. Transfer batter to pre¬ 
pared pan and smooth top with 
rubber spatula. Gently tap pan 
on counter to settle batter. Bake 
until toothpick inserted in center 
comes out clean, 28 minutes to 
32 minutes, rotating pan halfway 
through baking. 

Let cake cool completely in 
pan on wire rack, about 2 hours. 

While cake cools, assemble the 
frosting. Using stand mixer fitted 
with paddle, beat butter, cream, 
vanilla, and salt on medium-high 
speed until smooth, about 1 min¬ 
ute. Reduce speed to medium- 
low, slowly add sugar, and beat 
until incorporated and smooth, 
about 4 minutes. 

Increase speed to medium- 
high and beat until frosting is 
light and fluffy, about 5 minutes. 

To assemble, line edges of cake 
platter with 4 strips of parch¬ 
ment to keep platter clean. Place 
cake on platter. Spread frosting 
evenly over top and sides of cake. 
Using blueberries, outline 6 by 4 
Vi-inch rectangle in top left cor¬ 
ner of cake. Make diagonal rows 
of blueberries within outline, 
leaving single blueberry’s width 
between rows. Lay additional 
blueberries evenly between rows 
to make blueberry checkerboard. 

For red stripes, lay raspberries 
on their side and gently nestle 
them next to one another. There 
should be 4 short rows of rasp¬ 
berry stripes across top of cake 
and 3 long rows of raspberry 
stripes across bottom of cake. 



Carl Tremblay, America’s Test Kitchen/AP 


This U.S. flag cake is attractive, tasty and holiday-appropriate. 


svan.jennifer@stripes.ci 
Twitter: @stripesktown 
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More than melting watches 


Spain’s Salvador Dali 
Triangle shows breadth 
of surreal artist’s work 


By Dana Schimmel 

Associated Press 

I f the name Salvador Dali 
conjures images of melting 
watches and one conspicu¬ 
ous mustache but not much 
else, then a visit to Spain’s Dali 
Triangle will not only make for 
a fantastic road trip, it will show 
that there’s so much more to the 
renowned surrealist’s work. 

Dali’s homes, converted to 
museums, are located along the 
Costa Brava, a nearly 100-mile 
stretch of rugged coastline in 
northeastern Catalonia. Plan 
a leisurely drive with stops in 
Pubol, Figueres and Portlligat 
— the three points of the tri¬ 
angle — to experience the muse¬ 
ums, Dali’s art and the stunning 
natural scenery that helped 
shape and inspire one of the 
world’s most iconic artists. 


Visitors stand near the tomb of Salvador Dali inside Dali Theatre-Museum in Figueres, Spain. The 
museum has about 1,500 works of art by Dali — paintings, drawings, sculptures, engravings, 
installations, holograms, stereoscopic images and photographs. 


FIGUERES: DALI THEATRE-MUSEUM AND DALI JEWELS 



Dana Schimmel/AP 


A view looking out to the bay and white¬ 
washed beach town of Cadaques, Spain, from 
the terrace at Hotel Rec de Palau in May. 


Figueres, named for its once- 
abundant fig trees, is a bustling 
small town about 25 miles north 
of Pubol. You’ll know you’ve ar¬ 
rived when you spot either a giant 
transparent geodesic dome or a 
collection of massive eggs atop a 
building. That, of course, is the 
Dali Theatre-Museum, which the 
artist designed from the burnt 
remains of the town’s Municipal 
Theatre. 

If it weren’t for the steady flow 
of museum visitors propelling 
you along the one-way galleries, 
you could spend hours, days or 
forever observing and analyzing 
some 1,500 works of art by Dali 
— paintings, drawings, sculp¬ 
tures, engravings, installations, 
holograms, stereoscopic images 
and photographs. 

Some works will make you 
smile, like the fire engine-red 
“Mae West Lips Sofa,” a couch¬ 
sized sculpture inspired by the 
actress’ lips. And there’s “Rainy 
Taxi,” which, for the price of one 
euro, will rain inside itself, soak¬ 
ing its mannequin passengers 
and the plants and snails along 
for the proverbial ride. 

Other works are quietly beauti¬ 
ful, like the early oil portrait of 
Dali’s sister, Anna Maria, gazing 
out a window at the sea and cliffs 
in Cadaques. But some paintings 
are so violent, macabre, intense 
and complex that it wouldn’t be a 
bad idea to hang a little sign say- 



AP 


Spanish surrealist painter 
Salvador Dali at his home in 
Port Lligat on the Costa Brava, 
Spain, in 1979. 


ing, Enter at your own risk. Dali’s 
drawings reminded me what a 
master draftsman he was, and it 
was good to see several paintings 
with the familiar watch that was 
one of Dali’s most famous motifs. 

By the time you wend your 
way through the entire museum, 
perhaps stopping to pay your re¬ 
spects at Dali’s tomb — famously 
exhumed in 2017 to settle a pa¬ 
ternity claim (disproven) — you’ll 
have seen so much that you might 
feel slightly overwhelmed. But do 
not skip the adjacent Dali Jewels 
museum! Visiting this dimly lit, 
cave-like gallery space housing 
39 jeweled creations is like walk¬ 
ing into a pirate’s treasure chest. 

If I could choose one piece 
for my personal collection, I’d 
go with either “Ruby Lips,” in 
18-karat gold with more than 100 
rubies and 13 white pearls for 
teeth, or “Telephone Ear Clips,” 
made of gold, diamonds, rubies 
and emeralds. They are sublime 
and playful, but not silly. 

“I am pleased if my jew¬ 
eled telephone earrings bring a 
smile,” Dali said. “A smile is a 
pleasing thing. But these ear¬ 
rings, as with all my jewels, are 
serious. The earrings express 
the ear, symbol of harmony and 
unity. They connote the speed 
of modern communication; the 
hope and danger of instantaneous 
exchange of thought.” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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Pubol: Gala Dali 
Castle Museum 

Dali purchased a medieval 
castle in the village of Pubol for 
his wife Elena Ivanovna Diako- 
nova, better known as Gala. The 
couple transformed the struc¬ 
ture, built on the remains of a 
14th century stone castle, into 
a home where Gala could both 
reign and relax. Her husband 
was only permitted to visit by 
written invitation. 

Many works of art — includ¬ 
ing paintings Dali gifted his wife 
— are on display along with per¬ 
sonal items ranging from mono- 
grammed silver flatware, seen 
in a half-opened kitchen drawer, 
to Gala’s burnt-orange Datsun 
car parked outside on a pebble 
driveway. Then there’s this eccen¬ 
tric artifact: Dab’s beloved white 
horse, taxidermied, standing near 
the museum’s restrooms. 

The top floor displays a col¬ 
lection of Gala’s couture gowns. 
The basement houses her final 
resting place: She is enshrined 
in a mausoleum watched over 
by a tall toy giraffe, surprisingly 
more touching than trite. 

Cadaques: Salvador Dali 
House Portlligat 

East of Figueres are the hilly 
neighboring beach towns of 
Cadaques and Portlligat. Dali 
vacationed here as a boy with his 
family and later turned a fishing 
hut here into a sprawling home. 

Entering the house, now a 
museum, you’ll see a taxider¬ 
mied polar bear. Then, passing 
through narrow, twisting, turn¬ 
ing hallways that mimic roads 
leading to the house, you emerge 
into sun-drenched, whitewashed 
spaces full of surprises: dead-end 
hallways and a pink-curtained 
room that echoes — only if you 
stand in the right spot. Thick 
sisal carpets, bundles of dried 
flowers, more stuffed animals, 
seashells and starfish, antique 
furniture and photos of Dali in 
his heyday fill the interior. 

The uneven windows make 
perfect frames for the land¬ 
scape outside that Dali so 
often referenced in his work. 
Shelves stacked with his paint¬ 
ing supplies can be seen down a 
staircase adjacent to the studio. 
Outside, there is a walled ter¬ 
race, a swimming pool, flowering 
garden, olive grove and sculp¬ 
tures and installations. 

This third point in the Dali 
Triangle is filled with art inside 
and out. 



AP 


The statue of Salvador Dali 
overlooks the beachside resort 
of Caduceus, Spain. 
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Reconnect with 
nature in Tokyo’s 
Akigawa Valley 

By Allen Onstott 

Stars and Stripes 

D on’t let the Tokyo address fool 
you, because the Akigawa Val¬ 
ley is about as far away from 
the crowds and congestion of 
the city as one can get without leaving the 
metropolitan prefecture. 

Located about 35 minutes west of 
Yokota Air Base in western Tokyo, the 
Akigawa Valley is a popular sightseeing 
and outdoor recreation area nestled in the 
foothills of the Okutama Mountains just 
outside of the city of Akiruno. The valley, 
which covers roughly 20 kilometers of the 
Hinohara Highway, sits along the Akiga¬ 
wa River and is part of Chichibu-Tama- 
Kai National Park. 

Akigawa roughly translates to autumn 
stream, making the area the perfect place 
to view Japan’s famous autumn colors 
— but it also offers visitors plenty of en¬ 
tertainment year-round, especially in the 
summer months. 

The best part about a visit to Akigawa? 
There are no tolls, no parking fees and 
many free activities for outdoor adventur¬ 
ers of all ages. 

Several small towns can be found along 
the main stretch of the Akigawa Valley, 
each featuring a surprising variety of 
quaint shops and cafes catering to the 
tourists who flock to the area on week¬ 
ends. 

One of the area’s most popular attrac¬ 
tions is the Hossawa No Taki waterfall, 
located in Hinohara village about 7 kilo¬ 
meters into the valley. The falls, which are 
considered one of the 100 best waterfalls 
in Japan, are reached via an easy 15- 
minute stroll through the woods along a 
shaded, well-maintained trail. The walk 
passes several deep freshwater pools that 
look inviting on a warm summer’s day, but 
are off-limits to swimmers as these are a 
drinking water source. 

The area surrounding Hossawa No Taki 
is also the perfect spot for trekking, as the 
numerous hiking trails along the streams 
will delight many an outdoors enthusiast. 
Although the area can be partially navigat¬ 
ed with the assistance of a smartphone, it’s 
best to consult the hiking trail map posted 
in the parking lot near the beginning of 
the waterfall trail. The tourist informa¬ 
tion office at Musashi-Itsukaichi Station in 
Akiruno also offers free hiking maps of the 
region. Without the help of a map, one can 
spend quite a bit of time trying to locate the 
waterfall — like I unfortunately did. 

In addition to its famed natural scenery, 
the region is also known for being a trout 
fishing hot spot. Visitors can try their 
hand at this popular activity at Akigawa 
International Trout Fishing Ground, 


COSTS 

Most sightseeing attractions, such as 
hiking trails and bridges, have no ad¬ 
mission fees. Entrance to the Akigawa 
International Trout Fishing Ground is 
3,300 yen (about $31) for the main fish¬ 
ing grounds, or 4,000 for the Yamame 
Fishing Field; bait and equipment 
rental fees are 200 yen to 2,000 yen. 

FOOD 

Restaurants and convenience stores 
are located in the city of Akiruno, as 
well in smaller towns along the Hino¬ 
hara Highway. 

INFORMATION 

www.akirunokanko.com 

— Allen Onstott 


ON THE QT 


DIRECTIONS 

The Akigawa Valley can be reached 
by both public transportation and by 
car. By train, the area is accessible 
at Musashi-Itsukaichi Station via the 
JR Itsukaichi Line — about 33 min¬ 
utes from Tachikawa Station. From 
Musashi-Itsukaichi Station, visitors 
can catch one of several buses that 
service the area, depending on the 
intended destination. Consult the tour¬ 
ist information office at the station for 
specific bus information. 


TIMES 

Hours of attractions vary, but the area 
is best explored in the morning and 
daytime. Overnight stays at camp¬ 
grounds or ryokan are an option for 
travelers looking to extend their stay. 


Photos by Allen ONSTorr/Stars and Stripes 

Above: The Ishibune Bridge in Tokyo’s Akigawa Valley spans the Akigawa Gorge, which in the fall is a popular place to 
view colorful foliage. Above left: One of the Akigawa Valley’s most popular attractions is the Hossawa No Taki waterfall. 

The falls, considered one of the 100 best waterfalls in Japan, are reached via an easy 15-minute stroll through the woods 
along a shaded, well-maintained trail. 


The Akigawa Valley is known for being 
a trout fishing hot spot. Visitors can try 
their hand at this activity at Akigawa 
International Trout Fishing Ground, 
located just north of the Ishibune Bridge. 

located just north of the Ishibune Bridge. 
The fishing ground, which is set up to ac¬ 
commodate both small and large groups 
of visitors, offers customers their choice of 
several types of fishing spots located along 
the river. Users can choose to rent either 
a simple rod for 200 yen (about $1.75), or 
a complete fishing kit for 2,000 yen with a 
1,000 yen deposit. 

Although the fishing areas downstream 
are cheaper (3,300 yen per person for 10 
fish), they are also much more crowded. 

I greatly preferred the facility’s Yamame 
Fishing Field, which at 4,000 yen per per¬ 
son is more expensive — but it is also more 
isolated, allowing customers to hike up and 
down the stream bed, traversing the rocks 
and climbing under bridges to find the per¬ 
fect fishing spot. A fishing hole for children 
or beginners with no admission fee is also 
available on the premises, but users are 
charged 300 yen for each fish caught. 

Akigawa International Trout Fishing 
Ground also offers a barbecue area to cook 
up your catch after an afternoon of fishing. 
Larger groups can reserve one of the many 
barbecue pavilions, which feature an open- 
air pit, for a low fee — otherwise, bring 
your own portable grill or stove and any 


additional ingredients to make the ultimate 
fish feast. During my visit, the fishing spot 
regulars were very eager to show off how 
they grill and convert their catch into a 
stew with vegetables. 

After lunch, I took in the view of the 
lush greenery and rugged rocks from Ishi¬ 
bune Bridge. This impressive suspension 
bridge spans the Akigawa Gorge, which in 
the fall is a popular place to view colorful 
foliage. 

A visit to Kotokuji Temple, located on 
the outskirts of Akiruno, makes for a 
nice end to a great day trip to the region. 
Founded in 1373, this unique temple with 
thatched roofs is known for being home 
to one of the oldest trees in Tokyo, which 


was designated as a natural monument 
by the Tokyo Metropolitan Government. 
The temple is hidden in the hills and is 
unmarked by tourist signs, several min¬ 
utes off the main highway — so I had to 
rely entirely on my smartphone to find it. 
As the temple’s only visitor, I had plenty 
of space and freedom to look around and 
explore this jewel. 

Despite spending a full day in the 
Akigawa Valley, I left feeling there was still 
so much more for me to explore. I fully in¬ 
tend to return to the area, whether it’s to go 
camping, or to simply drive along winding 
mountain roads getting lost and embracing 
all the adventure Akigawa has to offer. 

onstott.allen@stripes.com 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 



It’s well worth taking a walk around the pond at Hoshino Resort Aomoriya, where you can soak up the traditional architecture and idyllic 
setting before you visit the Noresore Shokudo buffet. The meal is about $45, but options are plentiful and the food is served fresh. 


After Hours: Japan 


By Leon Cook 

Stars and Stripes 

W hile on a recent temporary as¬ 
signment at Misawa Air Base, 
located in northeastern Japan’s 
Aomori prefecture, a long and 
rainy day left me feeling worn out and 
exhausted. But, when my colleagues invited 
me to dinner at a nearby all-you-can-eat 
buffet serving up Japanese, Chinese and 
Western foods, I jumped at the chance. 

Located inside the main building of the 
Aomoriya resort complex, Noresore Shoku¬ 
do allows diners to choose from nearly 80 
different dishes in a casual setting designed 
to resemble an old-fashioned farm kitchen. 
The resort’s website says the cuisine is 
meant to evoke “Kaccha no Bangenmanma” 
— or “mother’s cooking” in the Aomori 
dialect. 

The food at Noresore Shokudo is a far cry 
from the buffets of Cracker Barrel — and 
it’s definitely not close to my mother’s cook¬ 
ing. However, as I soon discovered, there’s 
plenty for everyone to love among the 
restaurant’s extensive options. 

As a first-time visitor to Misawa, I was 
surprised to learn how difficult it is to get 
around the city without a car, especially 
compared to the area around Yokota Air 
Base in western Tokyo, where I live. Walk¬ 
ing to the resort from the base would have 
taken about an hour by foot — but, given the 
scenery, it’d probably be worth the walk. 

I briefly explored the resort’s grounds 
before heading to the restaurant, which 
includes the remnants of the former Ko- 
maki Onsen. A pleasant stroll around the 
resort’s pond turned into the highlight of my 
evening, as the waning light and the idyllic 
setting produced breathtaking views. I was 
fortunate enough to bring along my camera, 
and had a wonderful time photographing the 
area before my meal. 

Finally, it was time to eat. 

At 4,860 yen per person (about $45), 
Noresore Shokudo is a bit pricier than other 
all-you-can-eat options in Japan — however, 
meals at the restaurant are included in 
resort guests’ accommodation plans. 

The buffet’s selection of Western foods 


was a godsend for me; many of the Japanese 
dishes on offer were made with seafood, 
which I don’t eat. However, there were also 
plenty of non-seafood Japanese and Chinese 
options. The restaurant is also kid-friendly 
and provides child-sized utensils for kids 
who haven’t quite mastered chopsticks. 

After examining my options, I piled my 
wooden buffet tray with a variety of dishes, 
including: nugget-sized fried chicken, rice, 
a small slice of grilled corn on the cob, beef 
yakiniku, tender pork cuts, and udon. All 
the food was served fresh — a notable dif¬ 
ference from some stateside buffets where 
less-popular food items might spend several 
hours under a heat lamp. 

Out of all the dishes, the yakiniku, served 
with an apple-flavored soy sauce, was a 
definite standout. 

Apples were a recurring theme through¬ 
out the restaurant’s selection, and a stop in 
the gift shop confirmed my suspicion that 
Aomori Prefecture is famous for produc¬ 
ing some of the most sought-after apples in 
Japan. 

For dessert, I selected caramelized apples 
with added caramel topping. I also indulged 
myself with a dish of vanilla and grape-fla¬ 
vored ice cream, as well as a scoop of apple 
sorbet. 

After dinner, we decided to partake in the 
resort’s free cultural performance, which 
is held at 8:45 p.m. nightly. The show, which 
features renditions of traditional folk songs 
from the region, is meant to replicate the 
excitement and atmosphere of Aomori’s 
famous Nebuta Matsuri — a massive festival 
that takes place every August. 

As the show is geared toward Japanese 
speakers, most of the content went straight 
over my head. However, I very much 
enjoyed watching the yukata-clad perform¬ 
ers play the sukoppu shamisen — a type 
of traditional Japanese guitar made from 
what looks like a large snow shovel — that’s 
unique to northern Japan. 

Although cheaper options can be found 
in Misawa, Noresore Shokudo’s vibrant 
ambiance makes it a unique destination for 
anyone visiting the region. Just be sure to 
bring your appetite. 
cook.leon@stripes.com 



The Noresore Shokudo buffet offers many 
Eastern and Western favorites alike — as 
shown on this platter with grilled corn on 
the cob, fried chicken, beef yakiniku with 
apple soy sauce, udon noodles and rice. 


NORESORE 

SHOKUDO 

Location: Aomoriya Resort, 56 Fu- 
rumagiyama, Misawa-shi, Aomori-ken, 
033-8688 

Directions: Aomoriya Resort can be 
accessed either on foot via Misawa 
Station (15-minute walk), or by car (20- 
minutes drive from Misawa Air Force 
Base). Free parking is available at the 
resort. Noresore Shokudo is located 
in the basement of the resort’s main 
building. 

Hours: Open daily, 5:30 p.m. - 9 p.m. 
Price: 4,860 yen per person (about 
$45). A wide selection of alcoholic bev¬ 
erages are available for an additional 
charge. 

Dress: Casual 

— Leon Cook 


Salmon corn 
chowder works 
on weeknights 

By Katie Workman 

Associated Press 

Certain foods just need to be 
made and eaten at least once a 
summer. Corn chowder is one. 
And if you are in a place where 
the ears of fresh sweet corn are 
piled high at the market, then 
you must make it more often. 

There are lots of ways to go 
— simple, seafood, creamy, 
chunky. This recipe is loaded 
with nuggets of baked salmon 
and qualifies as a main course. 

If you have other kinds of fish 
or seafood, you can sub them in. 
Clams, scallops, cod — all deli¬ 
cious. Just make sure they are in 
bite-size pieces. 


SALMON CORN CHOWDER 

Servings: 8 

Start to finish: 40 minutes 

Ingredients: 

2 pounds skinless salmon 
fillets 

2 tablespoons unsalted butter 

2 tablespoons olive oil 
'!?, cup minced shallots 

6 cups low-sodium chicken or 
vegetable broth 
6 Yukon gold potatoes (about 
2 pounds), scrubbed and cut into 
V 2 -inch dice 

4 cups corn kernels (from 
about 8 ears) 

1 cup half-and-half 

3 tablespoons minced fresh 
dill 

Kosher or coarse salt and 
freshly ground pepper to taste 
For garnish: 

Sliced scallions 
Crumbled cooked bacon 
Minced fresh dill 
Directions: 

Cut the salmon into 1-inch 
pieces. In a large skillet over me¬ 
dium heat, melt 1 tablespoon of 
the butter. Add half the salmon 
and saute just until the outside 
turns opaque, about 2 minutes. 
Remove from the skillet with a 
slotted spoon, melt the remaining 
tablespoon of butter, and repeat 
with the other half of the salmon. 

Over medium-high heat, heat 
the olive oil in a stockpot or very 
large saucepan. Add the shallots 
and saute until softened, about 3 
minutes. Add the broth, increase 
the heat to high and bring to a 
simmer. Reduce the heat to me¬ 
dium-high and add the potatoes. 
Partially cover the pot, keep the 
broth at a simmer, and cook until 
the potatoes are tender, 12 to 15 
minutes. 

In a blender or food processor, 
combine 1 cup of the corn ker¬ 
nels with the half-and-half. Use a 
slotted spoon to scoop out about 
Vi cup of cooked potatoes and add 
those to the bender, and puree 
until smooth. Add the mixture 
along with the remaining corn 
kernels and the dill back into 
the pot, and return to just barely 
a simmer. Simmer gently for 2 
minutes, add the partially cooked 
salmon, season with salt and 
pepper and simmer for another 2 
minutes until the salmon is just 
cooked through. Serve hot, with 
whatever garnishes you like. 
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By Ted Anthony 

Associated Press 

P icture a moonless June 
evening, shortly after 
midnight, deep in a north¬ 
western Pennsylvania for¬ 
est. Wild sounds echo gently. Stars 
glow far above through the canopy 
of trees. Otherwise it is dark — so 
very dark. 

But wait. There — right there, to 
the left — a single tiny light flickers 
on. And then another. And another. 
In moments they are switching on 
and off in stunning synchronicity, 
as if, deep in the woods, you have 
come upon a magical summertime 
Christmas tree. It’s a show of light 
and nature, biology and dreami¬ 
ness. It’s everything the glowing 
screen in your pocket is not. 

This is what it’s like to walk 
smack into a pack of synchronous 
fireflies — lightning bugs, as many 
of us called them in childhood. 

But these possess the unique 
capability of flashing in glorious, 
almost otherworldly unison. 

The display happens every year 
in North America as spring ebbs 
into summer. It sweeps north as 
temperatures warm, up from 
Tennessee’s Smoky Mountains to, 
on this night, the thick woods of the 
500,000-acre Allegheny National 
Forest, 100 miles from Pittsburgh. 

Of hundreds of types of fire¬ 
flies, these are perhaps the most 
remarkable. What they do, in a 
world of mass-produced experi¬ 
ences, is organic and natural and 
utterly unplugged. 

People come from around the 
world for this. Peggy and Ken 
Butler organize an annual Penn¬ 
sylvania Firefly Festival here, 
offering an intricate, quiet and 
fleeting experience where science 
and poetry live side by side. 

Visitors come to see the “Chi¬ 
nese lantern” fireflies that seem to 
float through the air by Tionesta 
Creek. But they come, most of 
all, for the synchronous fireflies, 
which put on their choreographed 
light show for two weeks in late 
June in the forest around the But¬ 
lers’ Black Caddis Ranch. 

“It’s so hard to put into words,” 
Peggy Butler says. “A lot of people 
tell us they’re here for a bucket 
list item. They’re trying to find 
some missing piece of something.” 

The experience 

To walk on the edge of Tionesta 
Creek, cross over “firefly island” 
and wander into the forest to see 
the synchronous insects glowing 
and flitting above is to ponder a 
wonderful question: Where do the 
fireflies end and the stars begin? 

The Butlers moved here from 
Ohio several years ago with no 
idea of the bounty in their back¬ 
yard. Firefly researchers showed 
up and told them, essentially, 
“Prepare yourselves. You’re going 
to get a lot of visitors.” 

They did. Last year, more than 
500 people converged on their 
property for the festival. This 
year, campgrounds are booked for 
peak firefly season. 

The phenomenon injects some 
economic energy into an area 
once dominated by sawmills, 
lumberyards and tanneries. But 
that traffic comes at a cost: “thou¬ 
sands of people traipsing through 
the forest, willy-nilly, looking for 
these things,” as Butler puts it. 



Above: Peggy Butler, organizer of the Pennsylvania Firefly Festival, looks at fireflies in a jar during an 
evening hike June 14 in Kettleville, Pa. For several weeks in June each year, people from far and near 
make the trek to this northwest Pennsylvania forest to see fireflies. Below: Versicolor, or “Chinese 
lanterns,” fireflies, seen June 13, seem to float through the air. Guests also come to see synchronous 
fireflies. “It’s so hard to put into words,” Butler says. “A lot of people tell us they’re here for a bucket 
list item. They’re trying to find some missing piece of something.” 

Summer show 

A forest on the trail of synchronous 
fireflies becomes a seasonal destination 



Because female fireflies stay 
close to the ground, as do firefly 
larva and immature insects, more 
foot traffic can mean more firefly 
casualties. And because fireflies 
light up less when light pollution 
is present, visitors with flashlights 
and cellphones can interrupt 
mating and impact the next firefly 
generation. 

And yet, the appreciation of 
natural phenomena in an age of 
videogames and synthetic distrac¬ 
tions is worth something, too. 

“I’m very actively trying to 
spend my life not staring at a 
screen,” says Kiley Voss, 21, of 
Buffalo, N.Y., who’s studying con¬ 
servation biology and interning 
with the Butlers. “I want to spend 
my life outdoors and be places 
where there’s no cell service. This 
is one of those places.” 

The science behind it 

How do they do it? And why? 

The first question has an 
answer. As for the second, firefly 
experts only have theories. 

Synchronous males can see 
each other light up, and they can 
reset their internal pacemakers in 
real time to sync with male coun¬ 
terparts flying nearby, according 
to researchers. 

Females wait below, in brush 
near the ground. The males light 
up to attract them, as with most 
firefly species. 

But why? Why light up together, 
when that would seem to create 
competition for males trying to 
entice a female mate? Why create 
what Sara Lewis, who has re¬ 
searched fireflies for more than 
two decades, calls “silent synchro¬ 
nous symphonies”? 

“It’s still a mystery,” says 
Lewis, a biology professor at Tufts 
University in Massachusetts. 
“Why some, and why not others? 
Why are they doing it? We still 
don’t know.” 

There are theories. The first, 
known as “visual clutter,” sug¬ 
gests that it’s to male fireflies’ 
advantage to cluster so they’re 
broadcasting in sync with other 
males in their line of sight, thus 
attracting female attention. 

The second theory, the “silent 
window,” focuses not on the syn¬ 
chronized lighting but in the pause 
for darkness between bursts. Per¬ 
haps, that theory goes, if they’re all 
dark for 6 seconds or so, they can 
more easily see females flashing in 
the brush below. 

The third hypothesis involves a 
particular species of synchronous 
fireflies that congregate in “dis¬ 
play trees.” If they can coordinate 
their signals to flash simultane¬ 
ously, perhaps the brighter light 
can be seen farther away and 
entice females to fly into the trees 
to mate. 

“It might be the most burning 
question in firefly biology that we 
don’t have an answer to,” Lewis 
says. “Why should thousands of 
males who normally would be 
competing for females’ attention, 
why should they be cooperating?” 

For Butler, biology and romance 
create something special. The 
fireflies, in addition to attracting 
mates, are attracting people to 
this small patch of Pennsylvania 
woods. 

“There’s this awe, every time. 
It’s amazing,” Butler says. “And 
this little bug has brought us so 
many interesting people.” 
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WEEKEND: LIFESTYLE 


By Karen Matthews 

Associated Press 

C ue the “Jaws” music. Sharks are the stars of a splashy new 
exhibit hall at the New York Aquarium that marks a major 
step in the beachfront facility’s recovery from the devas¬ 
tating impact of 2012’s Superstorm Sandy. 

Set in a shiny new building just behind the famed Coney Island 
boardwalk, “Ocean Wonders: Sharks!” with its largest tank at 
379,000 gallons is set to open June 30 while work continues on the 
rest of the aquarium’s 14-acre campus, more than half of which 
remains closed almost six years after Sandy. 

The Wildlife Conservation Society, which runs the aquarium 
along with the Bronx Zoo and other city zoos, was about to break 
ground on “Ocean Wonders: Sharks!” when Sandy knocked out 
power and flooded exhibits, electrical equipment and administra¬ 
tive offices at the aquarium, which is situated on the narrow penin¬ 
sula that forms Brooklyn’s Coney Island. 


r 



Photos by Emiliano Rodriguez Mega/AP 


New York Aquarium’s latest exhibit, “Ocean Wonders: Sharks!”, 
opens June 30, six years after Superstorm Sandy devastated 
the Northeast. It will feature sharks, rays, sea turtles and other 
aquatic life that lives off the waters of Coney Island. 



“I honestly thought in that first 20 minutes that 
we’d lost the aquarium,” the facility’s director, 

Jon Forrest Dohlin, said. 

The new shark exhibit was put on hold while 
staffers worked around the clock to rescue as 
many animals as possible and reopen the parts of 
the aquarium that weren’t too badly damaged. 

Dohlin called the delayed debut of “Sharks!” a 
great step forward for the aquarium. 

The new exhibit is housed in a 57,500-square- 
foot building whose undulating shapes are clad 
in a “shimmer wall” of aluminum tiles that evoke 
scales or a school of sardines. 

Inside, there are 12 species of sharks as well as 
six species of skates and rays. Dozens of other sea 
creatures from loggerhead sea turtles to striped 
bass join them in three massive tanks and several 
smaller ones. 

Sharks swim overhead in the tunnel-shaped 
coral reef exhibit, creating the illusion that the 
visitor is another ocean dweller. The other two 
big tanks are stocked with marine life from the 
waters off New York, including red and white 
anemones, purple sea urchins and pink starfish 
that few New Yorkers would peg as neighbors. 

“If you go swimming in the water above your 
waist, you’re swimming with these animals,” 


Dohlin said. “We want people to understand that 
there’s all this cool stuff in our water.” 

The $158 million “Sharks!” exhibit is opening 
amid ongoing work on the rest of the aquarium, 
which won’t fully reopen 
until 2020. 

The shark tank will use 
its toothy predators as bait 
to promote awareness of 
threats to marine ecosys¬ 
tems, including overfishing 
and pollution. 

Susan Chin, the Wildlife 
Conservation Society’s in- 
house architect who led the 
new building’s design team 
in collaboration with the firm 
of Edelman Sultan Knox Wood and its consul¬ 
tants, said she grew up in New York without ever 
knowing much about the ocean habitats that sur¬ 
round the city. 

“Wow, we have seahorses under the Brooklyn 
Bridge?” Chin said. “You’ve been living in this 
city all your life and you didn’t know that. That’s 
our job, to open people’s eyes to nature. And to 
help them make that connection.” 

The exhibit’s showpiece is a huge tank repre¬ 


senting the Hudson Canyon, a submarine canyon 
that starts near the mouth of the Hudson River 
between New York and New Jersey. There are 
sand tiger sharks with fearsome teeth, sandbar 
sharks with tall dorsal fins and nurse sharks 
huddled together on the floor of the tank. There 
are also small fish like permits and jack crevalles, 
a loggerhead turtle named Blue and a roughtail 
stingray named Ray Charles — both female. 

Other sections of the exhibit decry the plastic 
trash choking the oceans and promote sustain¬ 
able fishing practices. Sharks are killed both by 
targeted fishing for their fins and as bycatch, 
caught by trawlers and long-line fishermen seek¬ 
ing other species. 

A main message of the exhibit is that sharks 
have more to fear from humans that humans have 
to fear from sharks. 

“We’re really pushing against the tide of the 
perception of sharks that’s been created by 
popular culture,” Dohlin said. “Whether it’s 
‘Jaws’ or Shark Week, we know that people have 
a very monochromatic fear of sharks. They’re 
large great whites that will eat you, that’s what 
people think. The truth is, of course, they’re very 
diverse; they’re very important; they’re getting 
wiped out. So that’s something that we really 
want to turn on its head.” 
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‘We’re still dudes’ 

Rock trio The Record Company is back with sophomore album, but not much has changed 


The Record Company, from left: 

Drummer Marc Cazorla, guitarist/vocalist Chris Vos 
and bassist Alex Stiff 

Jen RosENSTEiN/Courtesy of Concord Music Group 


upgrade to have made the trio now frighteningly pre¬ 
tentious, though, you’d be out of luck. Guitarist and 
lead singer Chris Vos, bassist Alex Stiff and drummer 
Marc Cazorla are as down-to-earth as their blues- 
based rock is honest. 

“We’re still dudes, you know?” says Cazorla with a 
laugh. “We’re still the guys psyched to get assigned 
Group A boarding on Southwest Airlines. It’s like, 
‘Cool, I get a window seat.’” 

The Record Company returned on June 22 with its 
sophomore album, “All of This Life,” which continues 
its spare and heady mix of rock, roots and blues, one 
both respectful of the past and yet fresh sounding. 

The first single, “Life to Fix,” has reached No. 2 on 
the Billboard Adult Alternative chart. 

“We wanted to take a leap lyrically, musically, soni- 
cally. We wanted to have that natural evolution,” says 
Stiff. “It really was us challenging ourselves to come 
up with the best songs that we could.” 
Expectations are high after the 
band earned a Grammy nomination 
for its first album, were invited to 
tour with John Mayer and got its 
songs used in commercials for 


Coors Light, Subaru and Miller Lite, as well as shows 
like Showtime’s “Shameless,” ABC’s “Nashville” and 
“CSI: Crime Scene Investigation.” 

One of the new songs, “Goodbye to the Hard Life,” 
might appear to be the band bidding farewell to the 
grind of touring and struggling, but it’s actually about 
hitting rock bottom. 

“It is funny that you could construe it as, you know, 
‘Oh, we’re now on yachts now.’ It’s not quite that,” 
says Stiff, who notes the band is currently staying at a 
Hampton Inn a few blocks from the Holland Tunnel, 
hardly glamorous. 

Vos explains that the song is really about letting go 
of addiction, or bad love or self-doubt: “You’re saying, 
‘I’m done. I’m evolving. I’m moving on,”’ he says. 
“Once you say, ‘This is over,’ the clouds part and you 
realize that you were very much in control of your 
destiny.” 

The members of The Record Company came 
together as friends before they became bandmates. 
Vos, who grew up on a dairy farm in Wisconsin, 
moved to Los Angeles in 2010 and met Stiff and 
Cazorla, who had been in a bunch of failed bands 
together. 

The trio hung out for a year until one day they were 
inspired to jam while listening to the John Lee Hook¬ 
er-Canned Heat album “Hooker N’ Heat.” Within 
days, they recorded some songs in Stiff’s living room. 
It was such a makeshift setup that Stiff was mostly in 
a hallway because his headphone cord didn’t reach 
far enough. Nevertheless, they made magic. 

“It sounded like something right away. That very 
first day, we sat on my patio and I cranked the 
volume up,” says Stiff. “So we had a good start¬ 
ing place and, from there, it was up to us to 
work hard at it.” 

Part of their success is due to a de¬ 
mand to make sure whatever they did 
could be reproduced live and that they 
decided to challenge themselves with 
their choices of instrument. (Cazorla 
was normally on keys, Stiff was a usu¬ 
ally a guitarist.) 

Naming the band was a little 
harder. The threesome soon had 
four or five songs but no identity 
yet, a fact that was beginning to 
wear on them. Inspiration finally 
came to Stiff. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 


By Mark Kennedy 


N owhere is there a better sign of how far 
the rock trio The Record Company has 
come than in the difference between 
where the group recorded its first and 
second albums. 

The trio made its debut in the bassist’s unassuming 
living room in Los Feliz, Calif., a hillside neighbor¬ 
hood near Hollywood. The band had to contend with 
barking dogs, neighbors unhappy with the sound 
of crashing cymbals and even the mailman’s daily 
interruption. 

The second was recorded at Boulevard Recording, 
a studio on Sunset Boulevard where rock’s royalty 
has worked, including Ringo Starr, Carly Simon, Billy 
Preston, Art Garfunkel and Alice Cooper. Steely Dan 
did most of the basic tracking for “Gaucho” there. 

It was where Pink Floyd’s “The Wall” was 
finished and mixed. 

If you expect the massive studio 
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Dawes 

Passwords (HUB) 

Just because Dawes’ plan for 
its sixth album, “Passwords,” is 
simple doesn’t make accomplish¬ 
ing it easy. 

The Los Angeles band is 
steeped in the sound of 70s 
California — of the Eagles and 
Neil Young — but the lyrics and 
singer Taylor Goldsmith’s deliv¬ 
ery is completely modern. It’s a 
juxtaposition that makes Dawes 
far more interesting than just 
another retro act, but the lofty 
ambitions sometimes raise the 
stakes above their reach. 

The idea of opening with 
a song called “Living in the 
Future” that so clearly calls to 
mind Crazy Horse’s past is bold, 
but then dropping in current 
references to Colin Kaepernick’s 
protests and the state of para¬ 
noia that comes with online life 
is nothing short of brilliant. It 
becomes more than an homage 
to the era. It transforms that 
specific sound into something 



timeless. 

Dawes does it again on “Feed 
the Fire,” which might sound as 
soothing as America’s 1982 soft- 
rock hit “You Can Do Magic,” 
but actually harbors darker feel¬ 
ings about achieving celebrity 
status. 

But even when Dawes reaches 
for something it can’t quite 
deliver, like the epic plea for em¬ 
pathy “Crack the Case,” the band 
impresses you with the attempt. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 


Panic! at the Disco 

Pray for the Wicked 
(Fuleled by Ramen/DCD2) 

Panic! At The Disco’s Brendon 
Urie has never lacked ideas. 

However, starring in “Kinky 
Boots” on Broadway in 2017 
seemed to have pushed him to 
new heights on Panic’s sixth 
album, “Pray for the Wicked.” 

It’s not just his singing 

— which often climbs to new, 
more theatrical heights across 
the album’s 12 tracks, including 
one stellar note in the first single 
“Say Amen (Saturday Night)” 

— that has developed. It’s Urie’s 
whole approach to how much 
he can pack into a song. (Let’s 
not forget this is a guy who put 
songs like “The Only Difference 
Between Martyrdom and Suicide 
Is Press Coverage” on the band’s 
debut.) 

He drops mentions of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s “The Tell-Tale 
Heart” and William Golding’s 
“Lord of the Flies” as he deals 
with social awkwardness at a 
rooftop party in “Roaring 20s.” 
“Oscars and Emmys and Gram- 
mys, everyone here is a trophy,” 
he sings, over an intoxicating 
mix of Latin dance rhythms and 
big-band orchestrations. “Maybe 
I’ll elevate. Maybe I’m second- 
rate, so unaware of my status.” 

Urie tries to reconcile his Mor¬ 
mon upbringing with his pop- 
star pursuits without judging 



either side in both the dramatic 
“Say Amen (Saturday Night)” 
and the charmingly upbeat 
“Dancing’s Not a Crime,” where 
he hits Michael Jackson-esque 
notes from the “Dancing Ma¬ 
chine” era. In “Old Fashioned,” 
he combines Imagine Dragons’ 
cadences in his delivery with 
trap rhythms and horn flourishes 
to pay tribute to his formative 
years, singing, “Remember your 
youth in all that you do, the plank 
and the passion.” 

The album’s closer, “Dying 
in L.A.,” might have the most 
Broadway influence, as a piano- 
driven ballad with plaintive 
vocal runs that could fit in “Dear 
Evan Hansen.” But it also shows 
that Urie has learned how to find 
the right musical combination to 
suit his messages best. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 


FROM PAGE 36 

“I was taking a nap with 
my dog and I woke up in a 
daze and I just said to myself, 
‘You’re going to get the name. 
You’re going to get it right 
now.’ And the words ‘The 
Record Company’ popped into 
my head. It’s very weird,” he 
says. 

Stiff quickly checked to see 
if the name had been taken 
by someone. It hadn’t. “It’s 
so right in front of you but 
nobody pinpointed that that 


could be a band name,” he 
says. 

They think it fits them. 

They don’t want to be a 
singles band and they don’t 
apologize for sounding old- 
fashioned. They still like 
putting on a Rolling Stones 
record and soaking it all in. 

“The focus isn’t ‘Listen to 
how sweet this guitar solo is.’ 
It’s ‘Listen to this song. Listen 
to the vibe of this thing,”’ says 
Vos. “We kind of all shared 
that from Day One.” 


Songs of freedom 

Aguilera sounds resilient on ‘Liberated,' her 1st album in 6 years 


By Mesfin Fekadu 

Associated Press 

D ear Christina, 

It’s been some time, but I’m glad 
you’re back. 

You lost me a bit on 2012’s “Lotus” 
and threw me for a loop in 2010 with “Bionic.” 

Not sure if it is because you took six years in 
between your last album and your new album, 
or if you’re in a different place in your life, but 
there’s something very special about “Libera¬ 
tion,” easily one of the year’s best albums. 

The album is just as pleasant as your 1999 
self-titled debut, as powerful and poignant as 
2002’s “Stripped,” and as layered and soulful as 
2006’s “Back to Basics.” 

“Liberation” has a wide range of styles and 
sounds, but it’s also masterfully cohesive (apart 
from the Demi Lovato duet “Fall In Line,” 
which I can’t stand and therefore deleted it from 
my version of the album, since that’s what we 
can do in 2018). 

Everything else is epic: “Twice” continues 
to show your voice in top form; “Pipe” is a sexy 
Quiet Storm anthem; and “Unless It’s With You,” 
which closes the album and feels like an instant 
classic, is beautiful, raw and honest. 



And then there are the jams: “Right Moves,” 
featuring reggae artists Keida and Shenseea, is 
the perfect song to play before going out; rapper 
GoldLink, with lyrical references to “The Fresh 
Prince of Bel-Air,” shines just as bright as you 
do on “Like I Do”; and “Accelerate” is bouncy 
and fun (plus, pretty much anything co-starring 
Ty Dolla Sign at the moment is fire). 

In some ways, “Liberation” reminds me of 
Mariah Carey’s “The Emancipation of Mimi,” 
her 2005 comeback album that reminded the 
world to never count out the diva. 

Freedom sounds good on you, too, Christina. 


Courtesy of RCA Records 
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Woo-hoo! An inside look at 'The Simpsons' 


By Jerry Harkavy 

Associated Press 

W hen television’s longest-run¬ 
ning cartoon show first hit the 
airwaves, most of its writers 
and producers gave it six 
weeks at best. The one optimist in the 
crew figured it might last 13 weeks. 

That was nearly three decades and 
some 640 episodes ago. As the first prime¬ 
time cartoon show since “The Flint- 
stones,” “The Simpsons” has managed 
to maintain solid ratings, offer creatively 
offbeat humor and entertain viewers in 
dozens of countries across the globe. 

Writer Mike Reiss was among those 
with little hope for the show’s prospects 
when he signed on in the late 1980s for 
want of better options to advance his com¬ 
edy career. But concerns that the fledg¬ 
ling Fox Network might cancel the show 
vanished after it won effusive praise from 
critics and fans alike. 

Reiss, a four-time Emmy winner who 
has been with “The Simpsons” for most of 
his career, gives readers a laugh-out-loud 
account of how the show came to be, the 


way episodes are developed, the voices be¬ 
hind the characters and a raft of Simpson 
trivia that might surprise even the show’s 
most loyal fans. 

Reiss, colleague A1 Jean and a handful 
of other writers came to the show with a 
Harvard education and an immersion in 
comedy through their work on the “Har¬ 
vard Lampoon.” While 
creator Matt Groening 
got the acclaim for the 
show’s success, Reiss 
credits the late Sam 
Simon for assembling 
the writers and set¬ 
ting the tone of “The 
Simpsons.” 

Reiss’ book takes 
readers inside the 
writers’ room, where 
about a half-dozen 
people spend the workday pitching jokes. 
It’s part of a prolonged process that begins 
with a 45-page script and goes through 
the recordings by cast members, anima¬ 
tion, editing and musical scoring. Each 
episode requires nine months and eight full 
rewrites to complete. 


The author is often asked how a network 
as conservative as Fox came to embrace 
a show that can seem “liberal to the point 
of anarchy.” He explains that Fox, as a 
daring newcomer when the show debuted, 
gave the writers immense freedom. It also 
didn’t hurt that “The Simpsons” raked 
in big profits and that network founder 
Rupert Murdoch was a big fan. 

The book is a treasure trove of anec¬ 
dotes and interesting details about the 
show, which has even become a subject of 
study at many colleges. Half the produc¬ 
tion budget, or about $2 million per show, 
goes to cast members. A full orchestra 
participates in each week’s production, 
even though it would be cheaper to simu¬ 
late sound with a synthesizer. The most 
popular foreign market for “The Simp¬ 
sons” is Latin America, where it is dubbed 
into Spanish by a Mexican cast. 

Over the years, the 725 guest stars have 
ranged from Stephen Hawking and three of 
the Beatles to Larry King, Joe Frazier and 
Elizabeth Taylor. The few who have turned 
down an invitation include Bruce Springs¬ 
teen, Tom Cruise and every U.S. president 
from Gerald Ford to Barack Obama. 


Reiss wades into the recent blowup over 
Apu, the Hindu convenience store clerk 
whose sing-song accent made the show a 
target amid allegations of racial stereotyp¬ 
ing. The author suggests that “maybe after 
three decades, time has run out for Apu.” 

Most of the show’s famous catchphrases 
are uttered by Bart — “cowabunga,” “eat 
my shorts,” “ay caramba” and “don’t have 
a cow” — but the most popular is Homer’s 
“D’oh,” which came about by chance. It 
was written in scripts as (ANNOYED 
GRUNT), but cast member Dan Castella- 
neta read it as “D’oh!” The rest is history. 

This entertaining book is certain to res¬ 
onate with devoted “Simpsons” viewers 
and even those who only watch the show 
sporadically. Who, after all, wouldn’t want 
to know why the characters are yellow or 
which of the nation’s many Springfields 
can claim the Simpson family as its own? 

“The Simpsons” is rooted in the prin¬ 
ciples of family and folly, says Reiss, who 
is often peppered with questions about the 
show’s enduring popularity and when its 
long run might end. His reply: “The day 
people all over the world start treating each 
other with love, respect and intelligence.” 
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The Anomaly 

Michael Rutger 

Rumors have swirled that 
early in the 20th century an 
explorer on the Colorado River 
discovered a cavern high up in 
the rocks of the Grand Canyon. 
The stories of what he found are 
fantastic and hard to believe, 
which is perfect for Nolan Moore, 
an archaeologist who hosts a con¬ 
spiracy theory show that explores 
historical mysteries without actu¬ 
ally solving anything. With his 
team of cameramen and experts 
for the region, Nolan decides to 
see if they can find this strange 
cave and prove the wild claims 
from that earlier time. 

When the team of men and 
women spot what might be the 
cave they are seeking, they im¬ 
mediately see the possibility of 
fame and fortune. For Moore, it’s 
a chance to finally be successful 
in proving one of the conspiracy 
theories that his show promotes. 
What they discover at first seems 
a bit odd, as the things they see 
differ from the historical ac¬ 
count. The more they explore, 
the more mysterious it gets. 

Rutger has crafted an intrigu¬ 
ing and, at times, somewhat 
graphic tale that’s never predict¬ 
able and will appeal to fans of 
exploration and survival along 
with “The X-Files” crowd. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


The Darwin Variant 

Kenneth Johnson 

When scientists calculate that 
a comet will impact Earth, chaos 
reigns, but the worst is yet to 
come in this engaging novel. 

The vast cast of characters 
ranges from scientists to high- 
school students, and all of them 
have a stake in the world-chang¬ 
ing possibilities if the celestial 
body strikes Earth. Each char¬ 
acter tells his or her individual 
story, providing depth in all of 
the players in this scenario. 

When calculations and some 
high-tech weaponry provide 
a solution to the dilemma, the 
world cheers as the comet breaks 
up. Except for some small pieces, 
the damage is visibly minimal. 
Unfortunately, a mysterious 
virus was encased inside the 
cold ice, and when this strange 
life form encounters the Earth’s 
atmosphere, it thrives. A young 
high-school couple is the first to 
discover the strange substance. 
They become aggressive and 
ruthless at the expense of others. 
Soon, animals start exhibiting 
signs of excessive violence, and 
plants exposed to this virus are 
invaded and overrun by a new 
genetic code. It quickly moves 
past isolation, and if the slow per¬ 
mutation isn’t stopped, everyone 
will become infected. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 


When Life Gives 
You Lululemons 

Lauren Weisberger 

“The Devil Wears Prada” 
author Weisberger continues 
the storyline of Emily Charlton, 
the first assistant to Miranda 
Priestly, who is now an image 
consultant on the West Coast. 

Emily is worried that her cli¬ 
ent roster is slowly dwindling, 
thanks to younger competition 
stealing away her top celebrities. 
All Emily needs is one big scan¬ 
dal to get back in the game. 

Former supermodel Karolina 
Hartwell is the answer to Emily’s 
prayers. She’s married to a senator 
who is on a fast track for the next 
presidential election. Unfortu¬ 
nately, she’s arrested for drunken 
driving with a carload of children. 

Miriam is dear friends with 
both Emily and Karolina. Know¬ 
ing Karolina would never put 
any children in danger, Miriam 
rushes to her friend’s side to offer 
support and legal advice. Since 
Emily is in town visiting Miriam, 
she is ready to give advice on how 
to handle the situation. 

The three women make a plan, 
respond to the media and support 
one another as they navigate the 
whispers and gossip. 

Weisberger once again weaves 
a fun tale of how things aren’t 
always as they seem. 

— Lincee Ray/AP 


You Were Made for This 

Michelle Sacks 

To outsiders, Merry and Sam 
Hurley seem to have settled into 
an idyllic life in rural Sweden. 
Merry has embraced cooking, 
gardening and spending time with 
8-month-old baby Conor. Sam has 
regenerated his career filming 
documentaries and commercials. 
They insist that they don’t miss 
the chaos of New York City where 
he was a professor at Columbia 
University and Merry was a 
sought-after set designer. 

But all that is a charade. Sam 
forced Merry to move to Sweden 
where he had inherited a near- 
dilapidated house. In private, Sam 
doesn’t miss a chance to deride 
his wife, her former career or 
her appearance. Merry chafes at 
Sam’s control, but does little to 
help herself. Worst of all, Merry 
cares nothing for Conor, will let 
him cry for hours and stay in a 
dirty diaper when she’s by herself. 

Then Frank, Merry’s best 
friend since they were girls and 
also worst enemy, comes for a 
prolonged visit, upsetting the 
house of cards. Frank knows 
that Merry has a lifelong habit 
of deception, and she sets about 
manipulating Merry and Sam, 
and bonding with Conor. The 
tragedy that follows is devastat¬ 
ing, and unpredictable. 

— Oline H. Cogdill/AP 


The Pharaoh Key 

Douglas Preston and Lincoln Child 

Gideon Crew has nothing 
left to lose, so he decides to go 
out with a bang in Preston and 
Child’s latest — and supposedly 
final — story to feature their 
intrepid hero. 

Effective Engineering Solu¬ 
tions has closed shop and fired 
everyone, including Crew. To 
make things worse, a checkup on 
his medical condition proves that 
it’s still a death sentence; he will 
be lucky to survive six months. So 
when former co-worker Manuel 
Garza asks for help to get answers 
from the elusive CEO of the now 
defunct company, Crew agrees. 
They are both denied an oppor¬ 
tunity to talk to Eli Glinn, but 
while cleaning out their desks, 
they discover a computer that has 
completed a job it was assigned 
years ago to decipher strange 
writings on a stone tablet. The 
data indicates a possible treasure 
in the middle of a dangerous sec¬ 
tion of southwest Egypt, so they 
decide to abscond with the infor¬ 
mation and claim the potential 
rewards for themselves. 

What they will uncover is both 
treacherous and surprising. 

Preston & Child write compel¬ 
ling stories, and this one invokes 
classic adventure novels from the 
early 20th century. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 
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Cress Williams is the title character of The CW 
series “Black Lightning.” The series is now 
available on DVD. 


NEW ON DVD 

“Black Lightning”: Cress Williams stars as 
Jefferson Pierce, a high school principal who 
gave up his crime-fighting ways nine years ago. 
He’s traded his electrical-charged abilities for 
saving young people through education. That 
changes when his family is threatened by the 
gang violence that has taken over the city since 
Black Lightning went into retirement. “Black 
Lightning,” which debuted on The CW Network, 
was the first black character to headline a DC 
Comics title. Along with being a major move in 
TV diversity, the production works both as an 
action series and as a family drama. That’s be¬ 
cause it isn’t just about Black Lightning fighting 
a villain with equally impressive superpowers. 
The show’s grounded in a reality where the bad 
guys sell drugs, commit murder without hesita¬ 
tion and have paralyzed most of the community 
with terror tactics. And, there’s not a lot of help 
from law enforcement, as Pierce learns when 
he’s randomly pulled over trying to find a man 
who robbed a liquor store. The only similarity is 
that the suspect is described as black. Williams, 
who comes to the series with a long resume 
of TV roles, including “Code Black,” “Hart of 
Dixie,” “Friday Night Lights,” “ER” and “Ve¬ 
ronica Mars,” is the real key to why the offering 
works. He’s believable as a dad and educator, 
plus is equally impressive as the costumed hero. 

“Sleepless in Seattle”: The Tom Hanks 
and Meg Ryan romantic comedy is being 
rereleased to mark the film’s 25th anniversary. 
It is a chance to see again how Nora Ephron 
guided the pair to a memorable love story as 
two people are drawn together by destiny. The 
film is one of the best romantic comedies ever 
made and should be part of everyone’s DVD 
collection. The anniversary offering includes 
four deleted scenes and additional features 
spotlighting the cast and filmmakers. 

Also available on DVD: 

“In Darkness”: Blind woman goes on a 
journey to catch a murderer. Natalie Dormer 
stars. 

“The Heart Guy, Series 2”: A hotshot 
surgeon (Rodger Corser) continues to serve 
out his probation in his rural hometown. 

“Mission: Impossible 1-5”: Tom Cruise 
portrays IMF Agent Ethan Hunt in the five 
films in the franchise included in one DVD set. 

“Gemini”: The assistant to a Hollywood star 
must find the person who murdered her boss. 

“Tyler Perry’s Acrimony”: Taraji P. Henson 
stars in the thriller about a woman who takes 
revenge on her unfaithful husband. 

“The Endless”: Two brothers revisit the 
death cult they escaped 10 years earlier. 

“Girlfriends”: Three friends struggle with 
the responsibilities that come with being a 
modern woman of a certain age. 

“Terminal”: Two hitmen must make their 
way through multiple mysteries to finish their 
job. Margot Robbie and Simon Pegg star. 

“Spinning Man”: Professor ends up in 
trouble after one of the female students he’s 
having an affair with goes missing. 

“The Mick: The Complete Second Season”: 
Foul-mouthed woman must raise the spoiled 
kids of her wealthy sister. Kaitlin Olson stars. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


Tough but tender 

Amy Aquino balances both sides of her character on ‘Bosch’ 



picked up for a fifth season. 

Aquino has been married to 
the evidently intrepid McCoy for 
23 years. He’s now a financial ad¬ 
viser, serving many of the actors 
he knew when he was working in 
the theater. 

“Being introduced to Drew 
totally shifted where I was,” she 
says. “I came of age at the high 
end of the feminist movement, 
and I was very confident and ac¬ 
complished and ambitious — so I 
was very skeptical of men. I was 
interested in men and interested 
in sex, romance, and I would fall 
into it. But also on the other hand, 
I was, ‘I know you’re going to 
treat me like an object, or disre¬ 
spect me, or whatever.’ 


“By the time I met Drew, 
thankfully I’d just bought a 
house, was doing ‘Brooklyn 
Bridge’ — it had just been can¬ 
celed — but I was feeling very 
secure. So when he went to hold 
the door for me, instead of going, 

‘I can hold my own door,’ it was, 
‘OK, if it makes him feel better to 
hold the door for me, that’s nice. 
That’s fine. It doesn’t have to be 
a judgment or putting me down.’ 
Right away, he did challenge me.” 

She was 38 when they married. 
A year later they decided to have 
a child, but had trouble conceiv¬ 
ing. “When that didn’t happen, 
we did assisted reproduction, and 
it didn’t work. And it was a deeply 
emotionally difficult time,” says 
Aquino, revealing her softer side. 

“I was much more passionate 
about having a kid than he was, 
and him watching me in so much 
pain was really hard for him,” 
she recalls. 

“Around that time we had a 
small hotel, and we sold the hotel 
and I quit the union at the same 
time. And suddenly I had this 
massive gap in my life. We didn’t 
have a kid, and I wasn’t working 
a ton at that time, and that left 
me with a gigantic hole. That’s 
when I went through this sort 
of existential crisis. Why am 
I on this planet? Don’t know 
that union work and run¬ 
ning a hotel exactly gave 
me the reason to breathe 
air, but they distracted 
me from it.” 

She says she did some 
soul-searching and seek¬ 
ing other outlets. “I joined 
a mentoring program. Then I 
got more work and started gently 
dipping my feet into union 
business without being part 
of the leadership.” 


Amy Aquino co-stars as the 
tough police lieutenant who must 
balance her deep regard for her 
underling cop, Harry Bosch, with 
her job as his boss in Amazon’s 
crime-thriller “Bosch.” The 
show airs on AFN-Spectrum. 


By Luaine Lee 


B efore actress Amy Aquino met her future 
husband, Drew McCoy, he was told she 
was one tough cookie. “She’s great. But 
she’s tough.” That warning came from 
a mutual friend who suggested the set engineer 
might have a lot in common with Aquino. 

The advice was right on, admits Aquino. After 
all, she was an alumna of both Harvard and Yale, 
had forsaken pre-med for the theater and found 
herself coming of age at the height of the feminist 
movement. 

“In high school I’d just rejected my femininity,” 
she says. 

“It was like, ‘I can’t compete with these girls.’ So 
I just went in the other direction and wore house 
dresses and these terrible glasses and didn’t know 
how to fix myself up. I decided, ‘You know, going 
to college, nobody knows me there. It’s brand new. 
And it’s Harvard. And everybody’s the smart one 
there, so I can be whoever I want to be.’ So I went 
and paid like $100 for clothes, got a blow-dry 
(hairstyle), got contact lenses and I was going 
to be a hot chick.” 

Her first night there, she met a young 
man who found her a hot enough chick 
to invest a good night kiss and what 
proved to be a long friendship. 

Aquino grew up with siblings who 
teased her. “My sisters were both very 
attractive and my mother was very 
shapely; they were all shapely. And I 
was a stick. They would give me stuff 
about being flat-chested, so it was not 
encouraging in terms of being a girl,” 
she says. 

But Aquino was smart and a pas¬ 
sionate activist. She was chosen to 
represent her fellow acting stu¬ 
dents at Yale when they protested 
elements of the drama school’s 
curriculum. She would later be¬ 
come an active member and officer 
of the actors’ guild. 

Aquino, who has co-starred in 
shows like “Being Human,” “Felic¬ 
ity” and “ER,” is exhibiting the 
alleged toughness with her lat¬ 
est role as the LAPD lieutenant 
in Amazon’s Raymond Chan- 
dler-esque “Bosch.” As Lt. 

Billets, she must balance her 
tender regard for her subordi¬ 
nate, Harry Bosch, with her 
hardnosed duty. 

Landing the role was easy- 
peasy, she says. “Relative to 
getting roles in other series, 
it was so painless,” says 
Aquino. 

“In my mind, it was to be a 
guest star. I do that a lot of the 
time. Because I’m a union activ¬ 
ist, I was attending the AFL-CIO 
convention at the time and stealing 
time away from the convention to go 
to this audition. And I was sort of in 
a rush to get back.” 

But the script was so well-written, 

Aquino says she knew it wouldn’t 
be another cookie-cutter boss-vs.- 
renegade story. The show, which is 
streaming now on Amazon, has been 
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Researchers find awareness of your emotions 
might help control the grumpy, hungry feeling 


By Yen Duong 
The News & Observer 
(Raleigh, N.C.) 

I f my 3-year-old goes more 
than two hours without 
a snack, he turns into a 
screaming, hangry monster. 
And if we’re being honest, so do I. 

But Muslims fast from sun¬ 
rise to sunset during Ramadan, 
which ended June 14, and they 
don’t all transform into the Hulk 
for a month. 

UNC researchers have been 
studying hunger and anger and 
have found that awareness of 
your emotions might help van¬ 
quish the grumpy, hungry feel¬ 
ing sometimes called “hanger.” 

“Fasting during Ramadan is as 
much an emotional, mental and 
spiritual challenge as it is a phys¬ 
ical challenge,” Imran Aukhil, 
spokesman for the Islamic As¬ 
sociation of Raleigh, said. “The 
UNC study is saying the human 
body experiences a heightened 
state of anger after experiencing 
a negative stimulus. Where the 
experience is different for Mus¬ 
lim people is that we understand 
that, and we push ourselves to go 
the opposite direction.” 

Hunger zaps you with stress 
hormones, tinkers with your 
blood sugar levels and causes 
physiological arousal, where 
you notice something happening 
to your body. For example, you 
might not notice your resting 
heart rate, but if you’re scared, 
you’ll notice your racing pulse. 

Hanger happens when you 
mix up hunger, which is a bad 
physiological feeling, with a bad 
emotional feeling. 

“I wanted to look at specific 
ways that the body contributes 
to emotion,” study co-author and 
UNC graduate student Jennifer 
MacCormack said. “What’s your 
first impression when you meet 
a stranger? (How) do you decide 
what to buy at the store? These 
unobtrusive physiological signals 
shape the way our brains process 
the world around us.” 

Researchers measured how 
hunger changed perceptions with 
an online study. They Slipped 


positive, negative or neutral im¬ 
ages on a screen — things such 
as kittens, an angry dog or an 
iron. Then participants saw an 
ambiguous Chinese character 
— the study excluded people 
familiar with Mandarin. 

Participants rated how pleasant 
they thought the character was. 
Hungry participants who had 
seen an angry dog image guessed 
that the Chinese characters were 
more negative than hungry people 
who saw kittens or irons. 

But hunger by itself didn’t 
affect the ratings. Only hungry, 
negative-exposed people acted 
more like Debbie Downers than 


people who were full. Hungry 
people exposed to neutral or 
positive images acted the same 
as full people. 

“It’s not the case that being 
hungry makes you a jerk,” UNC 
professor Kristin Lindquist, the 
other study co-author, said. “You 
need to have some sort of insti¬ 
gating context. (Hangry) people 
attribute their reactions to the 
context, and hunger turns up the 
dial on what otherwise would be 
a mildly angry response.” 

After establishing that negative 
contexts turned hungry people 
hangry, Lindquist and MacCor¬ 


mack tested how people interact¬ 
ed with live experimenters. 

First, participants saw a 
picture of “Jon,” a generic white 
man, looking neutral, sad or 
angry. Then participants, who 
fasted for five hours or ate less 
than an hour before the experi¬ 
ment wrote short stories about 
what happened to Jon and why 
he felt that way. The research¬ 
ers wanted to find out whether 
focusing on emotions makes you 
less likely to blame others in 
bad situations, like the one that 
participants then faced. 

After completing 100 trials 


of a “tedious task” of counting 
whether a ring of circles was even 
or odd, their computer “crashed.” 
They had to find the experiment¬ 
er, who asked them, “What did 
you do? What keys did you press?” 
and then left after some tinkering. 

Participants were more likely 
to say they felt “hate” or that the 
experimenter was “judgmental” 
if they were hungry and had 
written about neutral-faced Jon. 

“It was the unpleasant nega¬ 
tive context that allowed people 
to misattribute their hunger to 
the experimenter in the study,” 
MacCormack said. “A lot of times, 
our body is not directly produc¬ 
ing a feeling of pleasantness 
or unpleasantness. It’s making 
physiological arousal, and people 
interpret automatically what that 
physiological arousal means, (but 
it’s) not a conscious process.” 

By learning more about how 
hanger arises, we can learn how 
to avoid it. 

To write this story I tried to 
become hangry by not eating, but 
I was so focused on my emotions 
that I didn’t overreact hangrily. 
Something similar might be 
happening when Muslims fast for 
Ramadan, Lindquist said. 

“The key is awareness,” 
Lindquist said. “I would imagine 
nothing makes you more aware 
of your hunger than fasting for 
religious purposes. In that case, 
people are acutely aware of the 
fact that they’re very hungry and 
are good at not misinterpreting 
their body states.” 

“Injecting positivity” into your 
environment might also protect 
you from hanger, MacCormack 
wrote in a recent article. So if 
you’re fasting, you can avoid 
hanger if you give positive con¬ 
notations to the fast. 

“Ramadan provides a positive, 
pleasant, meaningful context,” 
MacCormack said. “The hun¬ 
ger could be interpreted and 
constructed as a very different 
emotion, like a sense of awe or 
humility or whatever religious 
emotions are special for people 
during that time.” 


Poor dietary choices on weekends undermine kids’ healthy eating habits 


By Galadriel Watson 

Special to The Washington Post 

W eekdays can be exhausting for parents. You 
get your kids out of bed, take them where 
they need to go and help with homework. You 
make sure they have the proper food to fuel 
their brains and bodies. By the time the weekend comes, 
everyone is exhausted and ready for fun. Out comes the 
frozen pizza for dinner, the soda and popcorn with a 
movie and the Jujubes for dessert, because it feels like it’s 
time to unwind and indulge. 

If this is your habit — to generally enforce dietary 
rules on weekdays and get a little lax on weekends 
— you’re not alone. 

Sibylle Kranz, a registered dietitian nutritionist and nutri¬ 
tion expert at the University of Virginia, says that for both 
kids and adults, “weekend dietary intake is very different 
from weekday. On weekend days, we seem to have more of 
what we call celebration food. It’s birthday parties, or going 
to the pool and getting something from the vendors there, or 
families getting together and having big meals.” 

A recent survey of 192 moms of kids ages 7 to 11, who 
were recruited by Amazon’s Mechanical Turk, backs this 
assertion up. “On weekends, kids are eating less healthy 
foods and beverages more often, and having larger por¬ 
tions of them,” says Debra Hoffmann, a clinical health 
psychologist at Ohio’s Bowling Green State University 
and the lead author of the study based on that survey. 


The study looked at the eating habits of children, 
including their consumption of healthy foods, specifically 
fruit, vegetables, whole grains and water; and unhealthy 
foods, specifically chips, fast food, fried food, pizza, sweet 
snacks, desserts and soda. The kids in the study ate big¬ 
ger portions of unhealthy foods 
and beverages, more often 
— while their consumption of 
healthy foods dipped. 

Hollie Raynor, a professor 
of public health nutrition at 
the University of Tennessee 
in Knoxville, and a registered 
dietitian and clinical psycholo¬ 
gist, co-authored a 2011 study 
on weekday/weekend differ¬ 
ences in overweight and obese 
children. She too believes the 
difference is caused by the 
lack of structure on weekends 
compared with weekdays. 
“Rather than the day being 
more planned out, it sort of 
happens as it goes,” she says. 
“And then potentially thought¬ 
ful decisions are not happening 
about foods and beverages being consumed.” 

But does a little thoughtlessness matter? According to 
nutrition experts, yes, these weekend slides can be prob¬ 
lematic for kids. 

Hoffmann points out the big concern — “What’s this 


going to mean for children’s weight?” She notes that, in 
the United States, nearly one in three elementary-school- 
age children is overweight or obese. “Even if a child’s 
not necessarily gaining weight, we still want to make 
sure they’re developing healthy habits and won’t run into 
problems in the future.” 

Raynor’s study also found that children watched twice 
as much TV on weekends, while other studies have shown 
children get less exercise on weekends. So if weekends 
mean more calories and less movement, many of the health 
benefits kids get on weekdays could be offset by poor 
weekend choices. Plus, food habits gained in childhood can 
persist into adulthood and become harder to break. 

Kranzs adds that a healthy diet is “especially criti¬ 
cal because growing children have very high nutrient 
needs.” The body is actively making tissue, and micronu¬ 
trients such as vitamins and minerals are important for 
proper development, including in the brain. 

That’s not to say parents are doing a horrible job. “It 
is indeed very promising that during weekdays, moth¬ 
ers may be telling their children, ‘You need to have your 
vegetables and eat these healthier [foods],”’ Hoffmann 
says. However, “Even a couple hundred extra calories a 
day on the weekend can still significantly add up over the 
course of a year. So, for example, an extra 300 calories on 
the weekend would result in about 16,000 calories over the 
course of a year, which alone could significantly affect the 
child’s health and weight if they aren’t properly compen¬ 
sating for it. And, unfortunately, most children do not.” For 
reference, two servings of chips equal about 300 calories. 


On weekends, 
kids are eating 
less healthy 
foods and 
beverages 
more often, 
and having 

I larger portions 
of them . f 

Debra Hoffman 

clinical psychologist, 
Bowling Green 
State University 
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Got an 

Here’s how to tell 


erratic teen? 


if troubling behavior requires action 



By Emily Bazar 
Kaiser Health News 

M ary Rose O’Leary has 
shepherded three chil¬ 
dren into adulthood, and 
teaches art and music to 
middle-school students. 

Despite her extensive personal 
and professional experience with 
teens, the Eagle Rock, Calif., resi¬ 
dent admits she’s often perplexed by 
their behavior. 

“Even if you have normal kids, 
you’re constantly questioning, ‘Is 
this normal?”’ says O’Leary, 61. 

Teenagers can be volatile and 
moody. They can test your patience, 
push your buttons and leave you 
questioning your sanity — and 
theirs. 

I’m not being flip. Mental health 
challenges are a serious — and 
growing — problem for teenag¬ 
ers: Teen and young-adult suicide 
has nearly tripled since the 1940s. 
The rate of 12- to 17-year-olds who 
struggled with clinical depression 
increased by 37 percent in a decade, 
according to a recent study. 

And schizophrenia and other 
psychotic disorders often manifest 
themselves in adolescence. 

In fact, half of all mental health 
conditions emerge by age 14, and 
three-quarters by 24, says Dr. 
Steven Adelsheim, director of the 
Stanford Center for Youth Mental 
Health and Wellbeing, part of the 
university’s psychiatry department. 

For parents, it’s often hard to 
separate the warning signs of 
mental illness from typically erratic 
teenage behavior. 

When O’Leary’s son, Isaac, now 
23, was a teen, he had two run-ins 
with police — once for hosting a 
wild party while his mom was away, 
and again when he and a friend 
climbed up on the roof and chal¬ 
lenged each other to shoot BB guns. 

O’Leary dismissed those inci¬ 
dents as teenage pranks. But she 
did start to worry when she was in 
the midst of divorce proceedings 
with her then-husband and noticed 
that Isaac started exhibiting some 
unusual behavior. He complained 
of stomachaches and racked up 
absences from school. 

That’s when she decided it was 
time for the family to see a thera¬ 
pist. “It’s a question of what’s nor¬ 
mal for my kids,” she explains. 

O’Leary is right. Mental health 
experts say the first step in recog¬ 
nizing possible mental illness in 
your children is to know their habits 
and patterns — to spot when they 
deviate from them — and to create 
an environment in which they feel 
comfortable talking with you. 

Instead of asking your teen to 
talk, share an activity that will give 
your child the chance to open up: 
Cook dinner together, walk the dog, 
take a drive, says Tara Niendam, an 
associate professor in psychiatry at 
the University of California-Davis. 

“You just want to know how 
they’re doing as a person. How are 
things going at school? How are 
their friends? How are they sleep¬ 
ing?” she explains. 

As part of getting to know your 
teen, monitor and limit your child’s 


social media activity, says Dr. Amy 
Barnhorst, vice chair for commu¬ 
nity mental health in the UC-Davis 
psychiatry department. 

“Social media gives us this impor¬ 
tant window into what’s going on in 
teenagers’ lives,” she says. 

Once you know your child’s base¬ 
line, you’ll be more attuned to signs 
of mental illness: persistent changes 
in your child’s everyday life that last 
more than a week or two. 


question of 
what’s normal 

for my kids . f 

Mary Rose O’Leary 

teacher, mother 

Be aware of disruptions in sleep, 
appetite, grades, weight, friendships 
— even hygiene. 

Maybe your son is spending 
even more time alone in his room. 
Perhaps your daughter, who is 
particular about her appearance, 
stops wearing makeup and isn’t 
showering. 

“It’s really when you see kids 
falling off the curve in every sphere 
of their lives,” Barnhorst says. 
“They’re having problems with 
their academics, problems with 
their family, problems with their 
friends, and problems with their 
activities.” 

Essentially, take note when 
“there’s a lot of shifting and chaos” 
in their lives, she adds. 

Remember, you’re looking for 
changes in many aspects of your 
child’s life that last for a few weeks, 
not the typical — but temporary — 
sadness that comes with a breakup 
or the unfortunate mouthing off you 
get when you ask your kid to clean 
his room. 

If your child still has the same 
friends and is participating in the 
same activities, unpleasant behav¬ 
ior “is not necessarily something 
to worry about,” Barnhorst says. 
“That could just be teenagers going 
through growing pains.” 

But some behavioral changes 


could indicate a deeper problem. 
For instance, teenagers with de¬ 
pression might be more irritable 
than usual, Adelsheim says. They 
might snap at friends or even the 
family dog, he says. 

“Young people will talk about 
their fuse being shorter than nor¬ 
mal,” Adelsheim says. “Things that 
normally wouldn’t bother them do 
bother them.” 

When you become worried that 
your child’s behavior might indicate 
something more serious, offer your 
child love and support — and seek 
help, experts say. 

(And avoid phrases like “What’s 
wrong with you?” and “Snap out 
of it” when talking with your kids, 
Niendam advises.) 

If your child threatens suicide, or 
you think he’s in imminent danger, 
take him to the emergency room. 

If there’s no immediate danger, 
start with your child’s pediatrician 
or primary care physician. In some 
cases, the pediatrician will be able 
to address the problem directly 
— or may refer you to a mental 
health specialist. 

This is where it could get tricky. 

You could face a long wait for a 
specialist. 

“One of the most serious prob¬ 
lems we have in this country on 
the mental health front is the lack 
of access to care,” says Dr. Victor 
Schwartz, chief medical officer of 
the Jed Foundation, a New York- 
based organization that works to 
prevent suicides in teens and young 
adults. “We haven’t trained enough 
professionals. They’re not distribut¬ 
ed well enough across the country.” 

While you’re seeking medical 
help, don’t forget to contact your 
child’s school, which might be able 
to make accommodations such as 
offering your child extra time for 
testing, Niendam says. 

She also suggests connecting 
with your local chapter of NAMI 
California (namica.org), a grass¬ 
roots organization of people whose 
lives have been affected by serious 
mental illness. 

“If you’re struggling, you can 
meet other parents and ask their 
advice,” she says. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 

Accidents do happen, 
especially in college 

T his summer, my husband and I must decide 

whether our daughter should take a car to college 
in the fall. We are wary about insurance pay¬ 
ments, fender-benders, speeding tickets and ex¬ 
pensive mechanical troubles. Worse yet, college kids who 
have cars are tempted to engage in risky activity such as 
road trips, tailgating and transporting kegs, stolen mas¬ 
cots, and/or sorority sisters in their trunks. 

But, the drive to Syracuse University is a real pain. Six 
hours of mind-numbing upstate New York highways is not 
my idea of fun during Thanksgiving break. 

In considering this decision, we have thought back to 
our own college days. 

After a year of driving for hours through boring pig 
farms to pick me up at Miami of Ohio for holidays, my 
parents were ready to let me hitchhike back from school 
if need be. So in the fall of my sophomore year, I packed 
my 1974 Volkswagen Beetle with clothes, posters and my 
popcorn popper, and off I went. 

It wasn’t long before my parents’ fears about giving me 
the car were realized. 

It was Labor Day weekend, when folks flock to “River- 
fest,” Cincinnati’s end-of-summer celebration with music, 
food and one of the largest fireworks displays in the 
Midwest. There wasn’t much going on in Oxford, so four 
sorority sisters and I decided a road trip was in order. 

I responsibly filled the Beetle’s tank with gas and 
checked the oil. I covered the tear in the horsehair- 
stuffed back seat with a fresh piece of duct tape and put a 
cassette in the tape deck. The battery was temperamen¬ 
tal, but I was prepared, having perfected popping the 
clutch by myself, pushing it from the driver’s side, then 
jumping in and putting her in gear. 

The Bug and I were ready. 

On the ride to Cincy, I heard a funny sound coming 
from the back left wheel. I stopped to look under the 
fender but couldn’t see anything obvious, so we kept driv¬ 
ing, making it safe and sound to the Ohio River. 

We spent the day ogling cute guys, rubber ducks, 
grilled sausages and fireworks. After an earsplitting 
finale, a half million people headed to their cars in one 
gigantic human wave. 

It seemed like everyone was on Interstate 75 all at 
once. Six lanes of wall-to-wall traffic, all moving at 60 
miles an hour. 

My little Bug was somewhere in the middle of it all, 
chugging right along, keeping up with the pack. Just then, 
I heard that funny sound again. It was getting louder, but 
there was nothing I could do. I was surrounded by mov¬ 
ing cars on all sides. 

Just then, I felt a jerk, then a loud boom. The entire car 
shifted back and left as we careened down the highway. 
My girlfriends started to scream, and as I held the use¬ 
less steering wheel, I screamed too. 

Somewhere in my panicked peripheral vision, I saw my 
wheel bouncing across the highway. The back left axle 
was dragging directly on the asphalt, sparks spraying 
into the air in a massive arc as we fishtailed across three 
lanes of traffic. 

Miraculously, the vehicles parted like the Red Sea, and 
we ground to a gradual stop. 

My shaken friends and I got out and wondered how we 
were going to get back to school. We didn’t realize there 
were countless good citizens ready to offer five blondes 
a helping hand and a room for the night if we so desired. 
Ahem. 

As luck would have it, there was an honest mechanic 
behind us who retrieved the wheel from a ditch and put 
my Beetle back together. Apparently, the whole mess 
had been caused by a broken cotter pin — a tiny piece of 
metal that held the wheel onto the axle — and I made it 
back to my dorm that night no worse for the wear. 

I never told my parents about the incident. For me, 
the experience was a rite of passage, in which I gained a 
wealth of knowledge about independence, responsibility, 
cotter pins, flying sparks, lecherous males and human 
kindness. And for my parents, ignorance was bliss. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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CREATURE FEATURE 

BY TIMOTHY POLIN / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


After completing this puzzle, draw a line starting at the middle square of 59-Across and connect five 
appropriate squares in roughly clockwise order to reveal an image suggested by this puzzle’s theme. 


ACROSS 
1 “Friendly” cartoon 
character 
7 Pro 

14 Symbols in calculus 

20 Simple kind of 

antenna 

21 Expenditures’ 

counterpart 

22 Lacking a break 

23 Add surreptitiously 

24 Worrisome sight for a 

swimmer 

25 With spite 

26 Some Houdini feats 
28 John of spy fiction 
30 Something 

extraordinary 
that won’t soon 
be forgotten 
32 Some northern 
Europeans 

35 Bit of hydrotherapy 

38 Caffeinated drink 

with tapioca balls 

39 Doled (out) 

41 Opposite of 

colorblindness? 

42 “_Jacques” 

43 Ones eligible for 

marathon prizes 

45 “Don’t bite the hand 

that feeds you,” e.g. 

46 Flight-board abbr. 

47 Sinking feelings 
50 Mistrusts 

53 Mother or sister 


54 Does more 
than ask 

56 Dr._Sattler, 

‘Jurassic Park” 
paleobotanist 

57 Energy giant that 

fell into ignominy 
in 2002 

58 Elevs. 

59 Peevish quality 

61 Get a new mortgage 
63 [Kiss] 

65 Powerful D.C. lobby 
68 Scylla or Charybdis 
74 Speedy wide receivei; 
perhaps 

80 Skill 

81 [Fingers crossed] 

82 Buzz out in space 

83 And so on: Abbr. 

84 Staff leader? 

86 & 87 What might cost 
you an 

arm and a leg? 

88 Silver-tongued 

89 2004 also-ran 

91 Martin who wrote 

“The Pregnant 
Widow” 

92 Evening, in ads 

93 Southern sandwich 

94 Is there in spirit? 

96 Zen Buddhist 

goal 

98 Makes fun of 

99 Menace in 

106-Down 
104 Bad-mouth 

106 Add spice to 

107 Metaphor 
for deliberate 
ignorance 


109 Gobbled (down) 
lllSeriously uptight 
112 Fictional setting for 
106-Down 

115 “A_believes no 

one” (old saying) 

116 Pottery 

117 Caffe_ 

118 Justin Bieber or 
Justin Timberlake 

119 Concerning 

120 Conventions: Abbr. 

121 “There, there” 

122 Disgustingly 
obsequious 

123 Class with drills 

DOWN 

1 Things investors take 

an interest in? 

2 Suffer 

3 106-Down director 

4 Pink, e.g. 

5 Brought out 

6 Christen anew 

7 Tidiness 

8 Proud, fiery types, 

they say 

9 Save for later, 

10 Fathers or brothers 

11 Santa_ 

12 No longer in force 

13 Gives meaning to 

14 Horn of Africa native 

15 Neon, e.g. 

16 Transmission 

17 Like the menace 

in 106-Down 

18 Common knee injury 


19 Locale for a trough 
27 Fairy-tale “lump” 

29 Hack 

30 Hit BBC comedy, 

briefly 

31 Peter of “The Maltese 

Falcon” 

32 Handles deftly 

33 Utmost degree 

34 Farm machine 

36 Something to angle 

for 

37 “In Dulci Jubilo” and 

others 

39 Modest skirts 

40 Modem subject of 

F.A.A. regulation 

43 TV show with the 

season’s highest 
rating, often 

44 “_U.S.A.” 

(1963 hit) 

48 Sports arbiter 

49 Pixielike 

51 Cabaret accessory 

52 Country-music 

channel, once 
55 Decorative pillowcase 
58 Adjudicate, 

60 “This is 

looking bad” 

62 Lyricist Sammy 

63 Singer Haggard 

64 Golfer’s obstacle 

66 Ska-punk band with 

the 1997 song “Sell 
Out” 

67 Sunning area 

68 Ax 



69 Seasonal quaff 

70 Small herrings 

71 Is a crowd 

72 Actor Morales 

73 Deteriorates 

74 Beginning 

75 Precollege, 

for short 

76 Text tweaks 

77 Midcrisis hire, 

perhaps 


78 Word with black or 

blood 

79 Frozen-dessert chain 
85 Leaves nervously 

exhausted 
88 Thugs 
90 Aromatic 
yellow citrus 
93 Preppy wear 
95 Himalayan native 


97 Cheap and gaudy 

98 Charged 

99 Scrap 

100 Actress Salma 

101 Movie org. whose 
“100 Years ... 100 
Thrills” list has 106- 
Down at No. 2 

102 Takes a load off 

103 Superman, 
by birth 


105 “Coo-oo-ool!” 

106 1975 summer 
blockbuster 

107 Morse clicks 

108 Indian blueblood 

110 Teensy amount 
113 Yogi’s accessory 
1140scar_ 

(Hollywood honor, 
informally) 


GUNST0N STREET 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


order now at www.stripesstore.com 
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FACES 



Sony Pictures/AP 


Benicio Del Toro, right, and Isabela Moner star in “Sicario: Day of the Soldado.” The film opens this weekend. 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated. Press 

T he action thriller “Sicar¬ 
io: Day of the Soldado” 
on the surface looks like 
a political movie. The se¬ 
quel to the 2015 hit “Sicario” pres¬ 
ents a world in which the Mexican 
cartels are suspected of smug¬ 
gling terrorists across the border 
into the United States, and shows 
how U.S. agents respond in turn. 
It depicts a harrowing Rio Grande 
crossing in the dead of night, a car 
bomb at the border, a terrorist at¬ 
tack at a Kansas City grocery store 
and even alludes to the U.S. pres¬ 
ident’s relationship with Mexico. 


j Get news and reviews 
Y °f this season’s flicks 

_*^-stripes.com/go/ 
ummermovies 


But while the filmmakers wanted 
to portray these scenes authenti¬ 
cally, they also actively avoided 
taking a political position, leaving 
it up to the audience to draw their 
own conclusions. 

“Like the first one, we didn’t 
want to get too political. We want¬ 
ed to show the effects and con¬ 
sequences of something on both 
sides of the border,” said produc¬ 


er Trent Luckinbill. “The minute 
you start digging in at the White 
House, it’s a different movie. We 
wanted to be objective and show a 
world and an issue and not make 
commentary on it.” 

In fact, the movie, which is now 
playing nationwide and on some 
military installations, doesn’t 
even introduce or name the U.S. 
president. That helps the movie 
not only avoid taking a biased 
standpoint, but to also stay fo¬ 
cused on a specific vantage point: 
the ground-level operators. 

“This is Soldado. This is the 
point of view of one of them, the 
soldier. And the soldier doesn’t 
know exactly what is going on; 


they barely understand. You just 
receive the order,” said director 
Stefano Sollima. “They are king 
in their area, but they have some¬ 
one over them to decide, and they 
don’t know why. They’re just a 
small pawn.” 

The apolitical current-events 
movie has become a sort of spe¬ 
cialty of Texas-born screenwriter 
Taylor Sheridan in films like 
“Sicario,” “Hell or High Water” 
and “Wind River,” who creates 
worlds that speak to both sides of 
the political spectrum. Sheridan 
was dreaming up the story for a 
“Sicario” follow-up during the 
first film, which became a box- 
office hit and critical darling that 


went on to receive three Oscar 
nominations. 

“Sicario: Day of the Soldado” 
revisits some of the key charac¬ 
ters from the first film, including 
Josh Brolin’s federal agent Matt 
Graver and Benicio Del Toro’s 
mysterious and ruthless merce¬ 
nary Alejandro, who, faced with 
a new chapter in the drug war, 
endeavors to kidnap the teenage 
daughter of a drug kingpin in the 
hopes of destabilizing the cartels 
and sending them into a war. 

The production took pains to 
make everything as authentic 
as possible, shooting in practi¬ 
cal locations on both sides of the 
border, including Mexico City, 
Albuquerque, the To’hajiilee Res¬ 
ervation, Laguna Pueblo, Berna¬ 
lillo, Santa Clara Pueblo, Belen 
and Algodones. The filmmakers 
used local extras and borrowed 
military-grade equipment, from 
forward-looking infrared ther¬ 
mal cameras, to Blackhawk heli¬ 
copters and Humvees. 

“We wanted to keep the integ¬ 
rity of what we thought we ac¬ 
complished with the first one, the 
DNA of it, the prestige intersec¬ 
tion with a commercial movie,” 
Luckinbill said. They’re even dis¬ 
cussing a possible third film now. 

There were hopes that French 
Canadian director Denis Ville- 
neuve would return for the sequel, 
but when his schedule made that 
impossible, the producers found 
an intriguing substitute in Sol¬ 
lima, an Italian director who also 
has a background in war report¬ 
ing in Kosovo and the Gulf War. 

Sollima approached the film 
and his subjects with a journal¬ 
istic eye, consulting with former 
soldiers and going to the Mexican 
border himself to research what 
he’d be depicting. He even saw 
parallels with immigration in his 
own country, but also holds back 
judgment and commentary. 

“I always try not to put my own 
moral judgment on the actors or 
the story. I think that it’s unnec¬ 
essary,” Sollima said. “For me as 
an audience, I don’t want to go to 
a movie and have someone else 
explaining to me what to feel. I 
want to feel on my own.” 

That there are thematic cross¬ 
overs with the current news cycle 
is merely a coincidence. 


Joe Jackson, patriarch of the Jackson family, dead at 89 


From wire reports 

Joe Jackson, the father and 
longtime manager of the famed 
Jackson family, has died at 89. 

He died Wednesday in Los 
Angeles at around 3:30 a.m. fol¬ 
lowing a battle with cancer, TMZ 
reported. 

The pop music patriarch was 
hospitalized last week with stage 
4 pancreatic cancer, a family 
source previously confirmed to 
The New York Daily News. 

Friends remembered the notori¬ 
ously domineering dad as a force 
who revolutionized the recording 
industry with his guidance of The 
Jackson 5 and early solo careers of 
superstars Michael and Janet. 

“I think Joe Jackson was the 
patriarch of a family that trans¬ 
formed music in America,” Rev. 
A1 Sharpton, a family friend, told 
the Daily News on Wednesday. 


“He brought the music of 
blacks mainstream, from Mi¬ 
chael and the Jackson 5 to Janet. 
He fathered them and instructed 
them and never got the credit he 
deserved,” Sharpton said. 

Jackson struggled with health 
issues in recent years, including a 
2012 stroke, a second stroke with 
accompanying heart arrhythmia 
in 2015 and a Los Angeles hospi¬ 
talization in 2016. 

Jackson, portrayed by his late 
son Michael as a tyrannical task¬ 
master, was a former boxer and 
steel worker who refused to give 
up on his dream of a career in 
music. 

Photo shows Wiig 
in movie sequel 

Kristen Wiig doesn’t look much 
like a villain in a photo released 
for “Wonder Woman 1984.” 


Director Patty Jenkins on 
Wednesday tweeted the first look 
at Wiig as Wonder Woman’s foe, 
Cheetah. Wiig is dressed as Bar¬ 
bara Minerva, the mortal who 
morphs into a powerful nemesis. 
Wiig’s character is shown stand¬ 
ing in what appears to be a natu¬ 
ral history museum, looking at 
taxidermy. 

Gal Gadot returns as Wonder 
Woman, and Chris Pine reprises 
his Steve Trevor role. “Wonder 
Woman 1984” is due in theaters 
in November 2019. 

Report: Lohan planning 
MTV reality series 

Actress and entrepreneur Lind¬ 
say Lohan says she’s planning to 
showcase the latter in an MTV 
reality show similar to Bravo’s 
“Vanderpump Rules.” 

Paraphrasing without quoting 


the “Mean Girls” star directly, 
The New York Times on Tuesday 
said Lohan, who turns 32 on Mon¬ 
day, has “plans for a ‘Vanderpump 
Rules’-style reality show for MTV 
centered around the club.” 

“Vanderpump Rules” stars 
Lisa Vanderpump of “The Real 
Housewives of Beverly Hills” 
and centers on her restaurant and 
lounge Sur and the romances and 
rivalries among the staff. 

An MTV spokesman did not 
respond to a Newsday request to 
confirm plans for the show Lohan 
described. Lohan has not com¬ 
mented further on social media. 

Other news 

■ Julia Roberts has joined In- 
stagram and made her first ever 
social media post. It’s a photo of 
her sitting in grass wearing denim 
shorts and a black top that says 


“love.” She captioned the photo, 
“Hello.” The 50-year-old Oscar 
winner does not have a Twitter or 
Facebook account. 

■ A jury has found that Dr. Dre, 
music mogul Jimmy Iovine and 
their headphone company Beats 
Electronics owe a former partner 
$25.2 million in royalties. The Los 
Angeles Superior Court jury found 
Wednesday that Beats breached a 
contract with Steven Lamar and 
his company Jibe Audio. 

■ Demi Lovato is thanking 
the fans — her Lovatics — who 
stayed with her through her ups 
and downs, just days after releas¬ 
ing a new song called “Sober.” 
“To my fans, my family, and my 
supporters, the ones who never 
left me, you are my light. I am 
forever grateful,” the 25-year-old 
singer said Wednesday on social 
media with a video of her during 
a concert in Lisbon. 
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OPINION _ 

The latest chapter of judicial wars 



J. Scott Applewhite/AP 


Supreme Court Associate Justice Anthony M. Kennedy, shown in June 2017, said 
Tuesday that he is retiring after more than 30 years on the court. 


By KC Johnson 

Special To The Washington Post 

W ith Justice Anthony Kenne¬ 
dy’s decision to retire, atten¬ 
tion will shift to the ferocious 
confirmation fight that looms. 
With an absent John McCain giving the 
Republicans a mere 50-49 Senate major¬ 
ity, Kennedy’s timing seems obvious. No 
guarantee exists that the GOP will retain 
control of the Senate after November’s elec¬ 
tions, and a Democratic Senate is unlikely 
to confirm any nominee of Donald Trump’s 
—just as, two years ago, a Republican Sen¬ 
ate refused to give Barack Obama’s nomi¬ 
nee a hearing, let alone a vote. 

How did we reach this situation? Fifty 
years ago this month, the modern judicial 
wars began. On June 21, 1968, the White 
House released a letter from Chief Justice 
Earl Warren announcing his retirement. 
To replace Warren, Lyndon Johnson nomi¬ 
nated Abe Fortas, shifting him from as¬ 
sociate justice to chief justice. In an effort 
to pacify Southern Democrats, he selected 
former Texas congressman Homer Thorn- 
berry to replace Fortas. 

Johnson had no reason to believe that 
his move would encounter difficulty. In 
the years since 1930, the Senate had eas¬ 
ily confirmed the previous 22 Supreme 
Court nominees. And these political norms 
— that the Senate showed extraordinary 
deference to the president’s selection, es¬ 
chewing any close examination of the nom¬ 
inee’s judicial philosophy or the court’s 
ideological balance — perhaps made John¬ 
son overconfident. 

The president made no pretense that he 
had selected the most qualified candidates. 
Fortas was a longtime friend, who contin¬ 
ued to serve as an informal adviser even 
after joining the court in 1965. Johnson’s 
secretary of defense, Clark Clifford, urged 
him to accompany Fortas’ nomination 
with that of a Republican, with an eye to¬ 
ward current political realities. But John¬ 
son rejected the idea and instead chose a 
figure that he privately admitted could be 
described as a “crony.” 

Johnson, assuming the Fortas nomina¬ 
tion would go smoothly, turned his attention 
to Fortas’ replacement. In a private con¬ 
versation, he made clear to Fortas what he 
wanted for his replacement: “I want some¬ 
body that I’ll always be proud of his vote ... 
He may not be as eloquent as Hugo Black, 
or you, or somebody. But I want to be damn 
sure he votes right.” With the support of 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, 
Senate Minority Leader Everett Dirksen 
and (it seemed) Southern Democratic 
leader Richard Russell (a hunting buddy 
of Thornberry’s), Johnson seemed assured 
of victory. The Economist raved that by 
choosing Thornberry, an “old-style Texas 
politician” with “a host of friends and ab¬ 
solutely no enemies,” Johnson had neutral¬ 
ized any possible Senate opposition. 

But that assessment badly misread the 
situation. 

Sen. Robert Griffin, R-Mich., led a group 
of 18 Republicans in opposing Johnson’s 
nominations. In rhetoric that would echo 
Senate Majority Leader Mitch McCon¬ 
nell’s approach in 2016, Griffin denied any 
partisan motivation. Instead, he pointed to 
Johnson’s decision not to run for re-elec¬ 
tion, and cited a previously nonarticulated 
principle to claim that it would “break 
faith with our system” for the nomination 
not be made by the “next president,” after 
“the people have an opportunity to speak 
in November.” One of Griffin’s colleagues, 
however, bluntly exposed the GOP sena¬ 
tors’ real motive: “I believe a Republican 
should be appointed.” 

As political scientist Kevin McMahon 
has noted, Johnson’s choice of Fortas effec¬ 


tively invited Senate conservatives to use 
the confirmation fight to put the Warren 
Court on trial. Led by Chairman James 
Eastland, D-Miss., a bipartisan coalition of 
conservatives controlled Fortas’ confirma¬ 
tion hearings. These senators focused on 
pornography cases, where the court’s free 
speech principles were legally appropriate 
but difficult to defend politically, and crim¬ 
inal cases, including one decided before 
Fortas even joined the court. 

Eastland dragged out the hearings 
throughout the summer of 1968. By the 
time the committee voted in September, 
opponents had dug up damaging informa¬ 
tion about Fortas’ personal finances. 

As Fortas’ appointment grew more un¬ 
likely, Johnson lashed out to aides about 
Senate opponents outmaneuvering the 
administration: “We’re a bunch of dupes 
down here. They’re whipsawing us to death 
because they’re dragging their feet. We’ve 
got to do something.” 

There was, however, nothing to be done. 
In the end, the Senate never formally voted 
on either nomination. Conservatives an¬ 
nounced that they would — for the first 
time in history — filibuster a Supreme 
Court nomination. A cloture vote to break 
the filibuster failed to even receive majori¬ 
ty support. Since Fortas was not confirmed 
as chief justice, there was no vacancy for 
Thornberry to occupy, and so his nomina¬ 
tion never came before the Senate. 

A September 1968 editorial from The 
Washington Post presciently warned, “If 
a minority can now block Fortas,” then 
“there will be a standing temptation to 
make every judicial appointment in the fu¬ 
ture into a political tug-of-war.” 

Not every subsequent nomination de¬ 
volved into such a fight. But from the For¬ 
tas battle emerged patterns familiar to us 
today. It featured a president interested in 
securing his political legacy, searching for 
a nominee who would be a reliable ideologi¬ 
cal vote, arrayed against Senate opponents 
willing to mask ideological opposition to 
the nominee in self-serving, hypocritical 
procedural claims. 

Committee hearings and public commen¬ 
tary debated the prospective justice’s legal 
philosophy. Critics of the court’s recent 
decisions stirred unprecedented popular 
mobilization. And both sides had unclean 
hands. Johnson’s efforts to nominate an 
ideologically predictable crony left him 
open to criticism, while many of the Senate 


Republicans who did everything they could 
to block Johnson’s choice would champion 
utmost deference to Richard Nixon’s nomi¬ 
nations over the next few years. 

The biggest difference between 1968 and 
today is that, in the era before ideological 
polarization of the parties, the Senate vote 
on the cloture motion didn’t fall strictly on 
party lines. 

As the parties polarized in the years since 
the Fortas fight, we have seen increasingly 
charged nomination fights. Senate Demo¬ 
crats blocked two Nixon nominees, Clem¬ 
ent Haynsworth and G. Harrold Carswell, 
who generated intense opposition from civil 
rights groups. After a period of quiescence, 
passions resurfaced in the mid-1980s. Dem¬ 
ocrats failed to prevent William Rehnquist 
from being elevated to chief justice, but suc¬ 
ceeded in blocking Robert Bork. GOP hard¬ 
ball tactics put Clarence Thomas on the 
court and blocked several Clinton appel¬ 
late court nominees. During the George W. 
Bush era, Senate Democrats extended the 
filibuster to lower-court nominees, such as 
Miguel Estrada, who they expected might 
eventually be Republican Supreme Court 
nominees. 

In a Senate controlled by Republicans, 
Obama nominee Merrick Garland did not 
even receive consideration (and even if he 
had, it seems inconceivable that he would 
have received the 14 Republican votes nec¬ 
essary for cloture) after a Senate session 
that confirmed fewer judicial nominees 
than any other in decades. Then, when 
Senate Democrats, still in the minority, 
filibustered Neil Gorsuch, Senate Repub¬ 
licans simply eliminated the filibuster for 
Supreme Court nominees. From a one-time 
fight over Fortas, we now have essentially 
permanent resistance to appellate judicial 
nominees from the other party. 

Perhaps the central lesson of the For¬ 
tas nomination was the fragility of Sen¬ 
ate norms, and the willingness of political 
leaders to abandon those norms in pur¬ 
suit of short-term goals. And so we have 
reached a new equilibrium. Supreme 
Court confirmation fights are essentially 
parliamentary, with scant chance of a suc¬ 
cessful nomination if a single party doesn’t 
control the presidency and the Senate, and 
a clear sense on both sides that ideological 
concerns are paramount. 

KC Johnson is professor of history at Brooklyn 
College and the CUNY Graduate Center. His books 
have focused on recent U.S. political, diplomatic 
and legal affairs. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

President’s travel ban 

Los Angeles Times 

The Supreme Court ruled Tuesday that 
the third iteration of President Trump’s 
travel ban on people from several mostly 
Muslim countries was facially neutral and 
that the government had “set forth a suf¬ 
ficient national security justification” for 
the policy. 

That’s the threshold the ban needed to 
meet to pass legal muster. 

But only an amnesiac would forget the 
clear animus toward immigrants — with 
a special nasty focus on Muslims — that 
Trump exhibited on the campaign trail 
and that propelled this foolish and coun¬ 
terproductive policy. 

One of the first things Trump did after 
taking office was to act on his campaign 
statement that he wanted a “total and 
complete shutdown of Muslims” entering 
the U.S. 

That position was forged in reaction 
to international terrorism by Islamic ex¬ 
tremists, including the San Bernardino 
massacre by an American-born Muslim 
and his Pakistani wife, as well as the then- 
raging war against Islamic State. 

And it was based on clear and deplor¬ 
able perceptions among Trump and his 
nativist advisers that the actions of the 
few indict the many. “I think Islam hates 
us,” Trump said in 2016. “There’s a tre¬ 
mendous hatred there.” 

After several court battles sent him 
back to the drawing board, Trump finally 
signed the narrowly tailored travel ban 
that was at issue in Tuesday’s ruling. 

The administration framed it within 
a national security context and said the 
countries from which travelers were 
banned had failed to share sufficient 
information for U.S. officials to deter¬ 
mine whether potential travelers posed a 
threat. That ban applied to six predomi¬ 
nantly Muslim nations — Iran, Libya, 
Syria, Yemen, Somalia and Chad (which 
was later removed) — as well as to North 
Korea and certain government officials 
from Venezuela. 

Significantly, the court held that while 
most of the countries targeted by Trump’s 
ban are predominantly Muslim, “that fact 
alone does not support an inference of re¬ 
ligious hostility, given that the policy cov¬ 
ers just 8 percent of the world’s Muslim 
population and is limited to countries that 
were previously designated by Congress 
or prior administrations as posing nation¬ 
al security risks.” 

So the president managed to affix a 
large enough fig leaf to hide his bias. 

As policy, though, the ban is awful. It 
creates a broad exclusion for entry to the 
U.S. based on discriminatory misconcep¬ 
tions and punishes entire nations for the 
misdeeds of a few. 

And it doesn’t even get the nations right. 
The countries targeted in the ban are not 
responsible for the fatal terrorist attacks 
that have occurred in recent years. 

The 9/11 attackers were primarily 
from Saudi Arabia, and terrorist attacks 
in Europe over the last few years were 
committed primarily by Europeans who 
embraced Islamic extremism. 

The linkage between terrorist acts and 
the banned nations is unreasonable, as is 
this policy. 



Action at eatery was wrong 

The Boston Herald 

We can do better than this. 

White House press secretary Sarah 
Huckabee Sanders should not have been 
asked to leave the Red Hen restaurant in 
Lexington, Va. 

Apparently the restaurant staff voted to 
have her tossed because she defended the 
administration’s policies that they found 
offensive. 

That is her job as press secretary. Just 
as it was for Josh Earnest under Barack 
Obama and Dana Perino under George W. 
Bush. 

They defended the administration and 
shaped messaging on a daily basis. To 
someone new to politics who holds oppos¬ 
ing views, it may seem like brash double¬ 
speak or flat-out lying to witness a press 
secretary in action, but it is business as 
usual in Washington. 

We should not encourage political new¬ 
bies to employ bullying tactics based on 
their anemic understanding of modern 
politics. 

Likewise, we should not encourage the 
president to use the prestige of his office 
to denigrate a small business. 

On June 25, President Donald Trump 
tweeted: “The Red Hen Restaurant should 
focus more on cleaning its filthy canopies, 
doors and windows (badly needs a paint 
job) rather than refusing to serve a fine 
person like Sarah Huckabee Sanders. I al¬ 
ways had a rule, if a restaurant is dirty on 
the outside, it is dirty on the inside!” 

Bad form. 

We need a time-out in this country. 

What is making diplomats ill? 

The Washington Post 

When the first attacks on U.S. diplomats 
occurred in Cuba in late 2016, the causes 
were mysterious and the circumstances 
strange. 

Cuban authorities said they had no idea 
what was causing the odd noises nor the ill 
effects that followed. The speculation was 
equally thin — was it an acoustic weapon, 
or something else? 

Recently, a similar set of circumstances 
has emerged in Guangzhou, China, and 
yet another case (has) been confirmed in 
Cuba. 

The causes are still unknown. 

But the continued reports of injury re¬ 
quire a no-holds-barred, urgent investiga¬ 
tion and response. 

The fact of a parallel occurrence in 
China makes this look less like an inad¬ 
vertence or a malfunctioning piece of 
equipment, as some had speculated, and 
more like a deliberate campaign to harm 
the diplomats. 

The United States termed the Cuba 


event a “health attack,” and it has now 
issued two separate health warnings to 
Americans in China. 

Anyone experiencing “any unusual, un¬ 
explained physical symptoms or events, 
auditory or sensory phenomena, or other 
health concerns,” the State Department 
said, should seek medical care, urging 
Americans to be on guard against symp¬ 
toms including “dizziness, headaches, 
tinnitus, fatigue, cognitive issues, visual 
problems, ear complaints and hearing 
loss, and difficulty sleeping.” 

In all, 25 U.S. diplomats and fam¬ 
ily members have been affected in Cuba, 
along with 10 Canadians who reported 
similar symptoms. In China, one U.S. 
employee from the consulate in Guang¬ 
zhou was found on May 16 to have suf¬ 
fered similar injuries, and an undisclosed 
number of other consular staff and family 
members have been evacuated for further 
tests. 

The diplomats reported hearing odd 
noises such as marbles dropping and roll¬ 
ing on a floor, the sound of crickets, static, 
and the reverberations felt when a car 
window is open, followed by illnesses, in¬ 
cluding minor traumatic brain injury or 
concussion. 

But they did not hit their heads. 

There is still one more case from Ha¬ 
vana that is under evaluation but not yet 
medically confirmed. 

Diplomats abroad routinely face dan¬ 
gers and health risks — it comes with the 
territory. 

But the United States cannot and should 
not tolerate a campaign of harm against 
its employees. 

The FBI and medical experts have been 
involved in the investigation, and so far no 
one has found the cause. Two published 
studies were inconclusive. 

Separately, a University of Miami re¬ 
searcher and colleagues have pointed to 
signs of possible inner-ear damage among 
the diplomats. Secretary of State Mike 
Pompeo announced that he has formed 
an interagency task force to deal with the 
incidents. 

All expertise in the U.S. government, 
including forensic, medical, engineering, 
intelligence and sleuthing, must be de¬ 
ployed to figure out what is happening. 

The hosts, Cuba and China, are authori¬ 
tarian regimes with heavy surveillance 
systems. They hear the sound of a pin 
drop. They must be pressed for genuine 
cooperation. If a third country is carrying 
out the attacks, it must be found and held 
to account. 

House panel not playing politics 
The Orange County (Calif.) 
Register 

No agency or department of the U.S. 


government has unlimited power, but 
enforcing and maintaining the limits on 
power is often easier said than done. 

One example of this is the fight between 
House Republicans and top officials at the 
FBI and Department of Justice over docu¬ 
ments that Congress has been demanding 
for months. 

Three congressional committees are 
conducting two investigations into the 
FBI and DOJ’s handling of investigations 
into both presidential candidates in 2016. 

The House Oversight and Government 
Reform Committee and the Judiciary 
Committee are looking into the FBI’s 
actions in the Clinton email and Trump- 
Russia investigations. The House intel¬ 
ligence Committee has a separate probe 
into the Trump-Russia investigation and 
is also looking at possible foreign intelli¬ 
gence surveillance abuses. 

A little over a week ago, the chairmen of 
the three committees and House Speaker 
Paul Ryan called FBI Director Christo¬ 
pher Wray and Deputy Attorney General 
Rod Rosenstein to a meeting and went 
item by item through the subpoenaed doc¬ 
uments that had not been turned over to 
Congress. 

Then Ryan explained how it was going 
to be: The FBI and DOJ were going to 
comply with the subpoena requests by 
June 22 or they were going to see the full 
constitutional arsenal of Congress’ power 
unleashed against them. 

The Constitution gives Congress the 
power to impeach and remove from of¬ 
fice not only the president, but the vice 
president, all federal judges and all civil 
officers of the United States. Inherent 
in the power to impeach is the power to 
investigate. 

Although any number of privileges have 
been claimed as good cause to refuse to 
comply with congressional subpoenas, 
there is nothing in the Constitution about 
any such privileges. 

Push came to shove at that meeting, 
with Ryan vowing that there would be 
total compliance or there would be action 
on the House floor. 

Even short of impeachment, Wray and 
Rosenstein were likely looking at charges 
of contempt of Congress. The House has 
the power to jail people over that. Al¬ 
though it hasn’t happened in a long time, 
it’s one of the powers in the constitutional 
arsenal. 

Right on the Friday deadline, the files 
began arriving on Capitol Hill and contin¬ 
ued to arrive late into the night. But key 
material was missing. 

House Intelligence Committee Chair¬ 
man Devin Nunes fired off a letter to the 
Department of Justice giving a new dead¬ 
line of 5 p.m. Monday. 

The Justice Department says it is 
doing its best to fulfill the requests, but 
House Judiciary Committee Chairman 
Bob Goodlatte, R-Va., noted that the DOJ 
turned over 1.2 million documents to its 
own inspector general, Michael Horowitz, 
but has given Congress only “a fraction” 
of that material. 

Horowitz has completed his investiga¬ 
tion into the handling of the Clinton email 
probe and is now looking into whether bias 
on the part of top FBI investigators was a 
factor in the Trump-Russia investigation. 

“We’re not waiting,” Goodlatte said 
over the weekend. “We’re conducting that 
investigation ourselves in the meantime.” 

Although House Democrats have com¬ 
plained that the Republican committee 
chairmen are playing politics with intel¬ 
ligence, nobody is playing. 

Every agency of the federal government 
answers to the American people. 

This is what it looks like when it’s 
happening. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 “Kapow!” 

4 Small ammo 
7 Carnival 
attractions 

12 Hearty brew 

13 Feedbag bit 

14 Warning 

15 eBay offer 

16 Preprandial drink 

18 Expert 

19 Shrill barks 

20 500 sheets 

22 Observe 

23 New Age singer 
27 Still 

29 Damp cleaner 
31 Studied “over” 

34 Form 

35 Rehearsal 

37 Green prefix 

38 Bank charges 

39 “Aladdin” 
monkey 

41 Bridge 
45 Pancake order 

47 Coach 
Parseghian 

48 Stick-in-the-mud 

52 Little louse 

53 Representative 

54 Showbiz job 

55 Chow down 

56 Indulges, 
with “on” 

57 Mag. staff 

58 Devious 


DOWN 

1 Storybook 
elephant 

2 Author 
Walker 

3 Euripides 
tragedy 

4 Soul mate? 

5 Least adorned 

6 Fashion 

7 Stadium cheers 

8 -de-France 

9 Aachen 
article 

10 Mess up 

11 Farm pen 
17 Gush 

21 Mike of “Shrek” 

23 Community spirit 

24 Gun lobby org. 

25 Chatter 

26 Census stat 


28Sch. URL ender 

30 Computer key 

31 Printable file 
format 

32 Metal source 

33 Deli bread 

36 Peacekeeping 
org. 

37 Greek geometry 
master 

40 Police ID 

42 Glazier’s 
sheets 

43 Popular typeface 

44 Stylishly 
dressed 

45 Lushes 

46 Small barrels 

48 Bankroll 

49 Swelled head 

50 Hanoi holiday 

51 Away from SSW 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



6-29 CRYPTOQUIP 


QFU RZVOUBB VC OVYCEYEYX 


RUVRJU MXMEY MCQUZ QFUW 


FMG CVZIUZJW KUUY BUQ 


CZUU: GU-JEKUZMQEVY. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: WHEN A CRUEL BEAST 
WAS SHOVED INTO A WOODEN BOX, SOMEBODY 
EXCLAIMED “YOU’VE CRATED A MONSTER!” 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: R equals P 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Mover’s vehicle 
4 Croupier’s tool 
8 Bedouin 

12 Ostrich’s kin 

13 “■— to differ!” 

14 Peru’s capital 

15 Roulette bet 

16 Hunger indicator 

17 Frozen desserts 

18 Wins big 

21 Quilters’ get- 
together 

22 Peyton’s brother 

23 Future oak 

26 Tibetan bovine 

27 lota 

30 Spanish greeting 

31 Abolish 

32 Little, in Livorno 

33 Do sums 

34 Summer cooler 

35 Solicit, as 
for cash 

36 “Entourage” role 
37Texter’s chuckle 
38 Failing to 

remember 

45 Activist Parks 

46 Lettuce variety 

47 Triumphed 

48 Pub orders 

49 “Dedicated to 
the — Love” 

50 Consumed 

51 Humdrum 

52 Mr. Disney 


53 “--haw!” 

(rodeo cry) 

DOWN 

1 Part of speech 

2 From the U.S. 

3 Undressed 

4 Cal — 

(baseball’s 
“Iron Man”) 

5 Humiliate 

6 Superman’s alias 

7 Brainiac 

8 Suspect’s excuse 

9 Costa — 

10 Prayer ender 

11 Soak up the sun 

19 Start of a spell 

20 Wapiti 

23 “Caught ya!” 

24 Atlantic fish 

25 On in years 


26 Feminine 
principle 

27 Automaton, 
for short 

28 Post-op area 

29 Surpass 

31 Colorful arc 

32 Tablet 

34 Calendar 
abbr. 

35 Frodo, for one 

36 Flooded 

37 Tag 

38 Colorless 

39 Hamburger 
holder 

40 Cruising 

41 Actress 
Gershon 

42 Vacationing 

43 Memorandum 

44 Patella site 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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CRYPTOQUIP 


OG E Q A TFQIANH K WRHXND 
QG WQVHJQIE XKROZS K 


JFHKXD, UDKX KFH E Q A 
IQOZS? IFKUOZS 


OZWTOFKXOQZ. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: THE PROCESS OF 
CONFINING PEOPLE AGAIN AFTER THEY HAD 
FORMERLY BEEN SET FREE: DE-LIBERATION. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: F equals R 
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Get the news 
that matters to you, 
from the source you trust. 





Daily Headlines | Veterans News | Military History | and more 

Sign up now for Stars and Stripes FREE eNewsletters 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


stripes.com/newsletters 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 

• Free ads are available only DOD ID Card 
holders selling personal merchandise. 

• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 

• Stars and Stripes reserves the right to 
re-classify, rewrite and reject any ads. 


STARS^STRI pes. 


CLASSIFIED 

Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 





Advertising 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 

Circulation 

Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

Reader Letters 

letters@stripes.com 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 
Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


_ _ 

Ichiro Katayanagi CustomerHelp@stripes.com 
+81(3)6385.3267 DSN 315.229.3267 
Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.com 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


Classifiedsl 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 Automotive 


SCAM 

FADS 


buy sight unsec 
through an age 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany_142_ 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Ramstein Dental Care 

i busy American practice has 
in opening for an experienced 
leneral dentist to join our 
iamstein-Miesenbach office. 


Wiesbaden Dental Care 

a busy American practice has 
an opening for an experienced 
general dentist to join our 
Wiesbaden office. 


Photography 830 


Drew@ DrewJamesBenson.ee 
www.DrewJamesBenson.cor 
+49 170 806 2453 


w.forsthaus-oberau.de 


Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 



STARStQfSTRI PES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 


To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-761 -0910. 



PCS-ing to 

Fort Hood Army Base? 

browse and find a home at 

www.alltexashomes.com 




REAndfis 


Your # 7 Tampa Bay Military 
and Veteran Specialist 


Manuela "Manme Woodrum 

REALTOR 9 since 1982 
13029 W Linebaugh Ave, Suite 101 
Tampa, FL 33626 



RELOCATING TO 
HAMPTON ROARS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management? 
Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

URIC W. GARDNER ™ USN 

M _ REALTOR 8 , GRI 8 , ABR 8 _ 

OVER $3014 IX VET REWARDS 2017/1IS 


Cell: (757) 805-6235 
EricGardner@remax.net 

w.FlyNavyHomes.com 
RE/MAX Alliance 



Ask About Our 15% Savings Program 
Giving Back to Those Faithfully Serving US 

Alan Davis REALTOR® 


CELL: 571-229-6821 

_ EMAIL: alan@amandadavidson.com ^ 

www.alandavisrealtor.com B 


J K Sarita 
l Bansal 

A fiaaj REALTOR" t£j 

703*330*2024 

sbansal4732@gmail.com 
website: www.luvgfk.com 
F3/luvgfk1 

2880 19th Avenue South 
Grand Forks, ND 58201 
Office: 701-772-8106 


PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

www.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-ll VARRATO II 

Arizona State 

Director at VAREP 


li 


Lori & G-ll 

Coldwell Banker 

Lori@LukeAirForceBaseSpedalist.cc 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurl.com/ClientEndorsements4LohNG2 



—vi 


mm 


Jason Spears 

Academy Mortgage 

Jason. Spears@Academy. cc 

480 - 209-6451 

' #1 Valley VA Home Loan Specialist 





Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better. 

• FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY - COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 


STARS v STRIPES 

REALTORS AND 

RELOCATION 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


Mobile • Online • Print 
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Vol. 1—No. 241 



STRIPES 


Daily Newspaper of U.S. Armed Force: 


1 Fr. 


in the European Theater of Operations 

1 Fr.Sunday, March 25,1945 



For the troops 

Stars and Stripes was a primary source of news 
for the troops at the Front and behind the lines in 
World War II. Although it printed only in the 
European theater during the war, it covered news 
from all theaters. 


Support the Mission 

Subscribe at Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com to donate a subscription. 
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: 


STARScaSTRIPES. 

buy1\I5ini®e1 


Unique images of entertainer^servicememv 



Your choice of amazing images from the past and present, 
now available as high-quality photo print, framed or unframed. 
Great for commemorating an occasion or as a gift for that 
special member of the military community. 

Taken by Stars and Stripes photographers, these one-of-a-kind 
images are easy to order — and available from no other source. 

To order, visit Archive Photo of the Day or the other galleries on 
Stripes.com and click on the BUY A PRINT link. 

Then choose the size and type of print you want with the 
confidence that our online ordering process is secure. 

All proceeds go to fund Stars and Stripes' mission of providing reliable, 
credible news to our U.S. military. 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

stars s-j Stripes. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com for more information. 


STARS*»STRIPES. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


College baseball 


World Series 

At TD Ameritrade Park Omaha 
Omaha, Neb. 

(Double Elimination) 

Saturday, June 16 

North Carolina 8, Oregon State 6 
Mississippi State 1, Washington 0 
Sunday, June 17 
Arkansas 11, Texas 5 
Texas Tech 6, Florida 3 

Monday, June 18 

Oregon State 14, Washington 5, Wash¬ 
ington eliminated 

Tuesday, June 19 

Mississippi State 12, North Carolina 2 
Florida 6, Texas 1, Texas eliminated 
Wednesday, June 20 
Arkansas 7, Texas Tech 4 
Oregon State 11, North Carolina 6, 
UNC eliminated 

Thursday, June 21 

Florida 9, Texas Tech 6, Texas Tech 
eliminated 

Friday, June 22 

Oregon State 12, Mississippi State 2 
Arkansas 5, Florida 2, Florida elimi- 

Saturday, June 23 

Oregon State 5, Mississippi State 2, 
MSU eliminated 

Championship Series 
(Best-of-three) 

Arkansas 4, Oregon State 1 
Wednesday: Oregon State 5, Arkansas 
3, series tied 1-1 

Thursday: Arkansas (48-20) vs. Or¬ 
egon State (54-12-1) 


Fight schedule 

June 29 

At Cancun, Mexico, Rashidi Ellis vs. Al¬ 
berto Mosquera, 10, welterweights. 

June 30 

At Chesapeake Arena, Oklahoma City, 
Gilberto Ramirez vs. Roamer Alexis An¬ 
gulo, 12, for Ramirez’s WBO super mid¬ 
dleweight title; Alex Saucedo vs. Lenny 
Zappavigna, 10, junior welterweights. 

July 7 

At Astana, Kazakhstan, Beibut Shu- 
menov vs. Hizni Altunkaya, 12, for the 
vacant WBA cruiserweight title. 

At Save Mart Arena, Fresno, Calif., 
Jose Ramirez vs. Danny O’Connor, 12, for 
Ramirez’s WBC junior welterweight title; 
Egidijus Kavaliauskas vs. Juan Carlos 
Abreu, 10, weltereweights; Andy Vences 
vs. Frank De Alba, 10, junior lightweights; 
Andy Ruiz vs. Kevin Johnson, 10, heavy¬ 
weights. 

July 13 

At Kobe, Japan, Ryuya Yamanaka vs. 
Vic Saludar, 12, for Yamanaka’s WBO 
strawweight title; Reiya Konishi vs. Orlie 
Silvestre, 12, for the WBO Asia Pacific ju¬ 
nior flyweight title. 

At Los Angeles, Joet Gonzalez vs. Ra¬ 
fael Rivera, 10, featherweights. 

July 14 

At Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, Lucas 
Matthysse vs. Manny Pacquiao, 12, for 
Matthysse’s WBA World welterweight 
title; Moruti Mthalane vs. Muhammad 
Waseem, 12, for the vacant IBF flyweight 
title; Carlos Canizales vs. Bin Lu, 12, for 
Canizales’ WBA junior flyweight title; 
Jhack Tepora vs. Edivaldo Ortega, 12, 
featherweights; Muhammad Farkhan 
vs. Abdallah Paziwapazi, 10, light heavy¬ 
weights. 

At Offenburg, Germany; Tyron Zeuge 
vs. Rocky Fielding, 12, for Zeuge’s WBA 
super middleweight title 

At London, George Groves vs. Callum 
Smith, 12, for Groves’ WBA super middle¬ 
weight title (World Boxing Super Series 

At Lakefront Arena, New Orleans, Re¬ 
gis Prograis vs. Juan Jose Velasco, 12, 
for Prograis’ WBC interim junior welter¬ 
weight title; Teofimo Lopez vs. William 
Silva, 10, lightweights. 

July 20 

At WinnaVegas Casino, Sloan, Iowa, 
Jaron Ennis vs. Armando Alvarez, 10, 
welterweights. 

July 21 

At Moscow, Oleksandr Usyk vs. Murat 
Gassiev, 12, for undisputed cruiserweight 
title (World Boxing Super Series final). 

At Hard Rock Hotel & Casino, Las Ve¬ 
gas, Jaime Munguia vs. Liam Smith, 12, 
for Munguia’s WBO junior middleweight 
title; Alberto Machado vs. Rafael Men- 
sah, 12, for Machado’s WBA junior light¬ 
weight title. 

July 28 

At Kissimmee, Fla., Christopher Diaz 
vs. Masayuki Ito, 12, for vacant WBO ju¬ 
nior lightweight title; Carlos Adames vs. 
Artemio Reyes, 10, welterweights. 

At Staples Center, Los Angeles, Mikey 
Garcia vs. Robert Easter Jr., 12, for Gar¬ 
cia’s WBC lightweight title and Easter’s 
IBF lightweight title. 


Pro baseball 

1 

Pro soccer 

1 

Tennis 

1 

Deals 


Chicago 
St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 


Boston 54 27 

New York 52 26 

Tampa Bay 39 40 

Toronto 37 43 

Baltimore 23 56 

Central Division 
Cleveland 44 35 

Minnesota 34 42 

Detroit 36 45 

Chicago 28 51 

Kansas City 25 55 

West Division 
Houston 54 28 

Seattle 50 31 

Oakland 43 38 

Los Angeles 41 40 

Texas 36 46 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East Division 

W L Pet GB 

Atlanta 45 34 .570 - 

Philadelphia 42 36 .538 2'/z 

Washington 41 37 .526 3Vz 

New York 32 46 .410 12'/ 2 

Miami 32 49 .395 14 

Central Division 

Milwaukee 46 33 .582 - 

43 35 .551 2'/2 

42 37 .532 4 

38 42 .475 8Vi 

34 46 .425 12V4 

West Division 
Arizona 46 34 .575 - 

Los Angeles 43 36 .544 2'/ 2 

San Francisco 42 39 .519 4’/ 2 

Colorado 38 42 .475 8 

San Diego 36 47 .434 11V4 

Wednesday's games 
Houston 7, Toronto 6 
Kansas City 5, Milwaukee 4 
Philadelphia 3, N.Y. Yankees 0 
Seattle 8, Baltimore 7,11 innings 
Boston 9, L.A. Angels 6 
Oakland 3, Detroit 0 
Texas 5, San Diego 2 
Chicago White Sox 6, Minnesota 1 
Cleveland 5, St. Louis 1 
Cincinnati 6, Atlanta 5 
Arizona 2, Miami 1 
Pittsburgh 5, N.Y. Mets 3 
L.A. Dodgers 7, Chicago Cubs 5 
San Francisco 1, Colorado 0 
Thursday's games 
Oakland at Detroit 
Minnesota at Chicago White Sox 
Seattle at Baltimore 
Houston at Tampa Bay 
L.A. Angels at Boston 
Arizona at Miami 
Chicago Cubs at L.A. Dodgers 
Colorado at San Francisco 
Washington at Philadelphia 
Milwaukee at Cincinnati 
Friday’s games 

Minnesota (Berrios 8-5) at Chicago 
Cubs (Montgomery 2-2) 

Boston (Rodriguez 9-2) at N.Y. Yankees 
(Sabathia 4-3) 

L.A. Angels (Pena 0-0) at Baltimore 
(Hess 2-4) 

Detroit (Liriano 3-3) at Toronto (Stro- 
man 0-5) 

Houston (Cole 9-1) at Tampa Bay (Font 

Chicago White Sox (Covey 3-2) at Tex¬ 
as (Gallardo 1-0) 

Cleveland (Bauer 7-5) at Oakland 
(Blackburn 1-2) 

Kansas City (Kennedy 1-7) at Seattle 
(Gonzales 7-5) 

Washington (Fedde 0-3) at Philadel¬ 
phia (Pivetta 4-6) 

Milwaukee (Anderson 5-6) at Cincin¬ 
nati (Romano 4-7) 

N.Y. Mets (deGrom 5-3) at Miami (Al¬ 
cantara 0-0) 

Atlanta (Teheran 5-5) at St. Louis 
(Mikolas 8-2) 

San Francisco (Suarez 2-4) at Arizona 
(Corbin 6-3) 

Colorado (Anderson 4-3) at L.A. Dodg¬ 
ers (Hill 1-2) 

Pittsburgh (Musgrove 2-3) at San Di¬ 
ego (Lauer 3-4) 

Saturday’s games 
Detroit at Toronto 
Cleveland at Oakland 
L.A. Angels at Baltimore 
Houston at Tampa Bay 
Boston at N.Y. Yankees 
Chicago White Sox at Texas 
Kansas City at Seattle 
Minnesota at Chicago Cubs 
Milwaukee at Cincinnati 
N.Y. Mets at Miami 
Washington at Philadelphia 
Atlanta at St. Louis 
Colorado at L.A. Dodgers 
Pittsburgh at San Diego 
San Francisco at Arizona 
Sunday’s games 
L.A. Angels at Baltimore 
Detroit at Toronto 
Houston at Tampa Bay 
Milwaukee at Cincinnati 
N.Y. Mets at Miami 
Washington at Philadelphia 
Atlanta at St. Louis 
Minnesota at Chicago Cubs 
Chicago White Sox at Texas 
Cleveland at Oakland 
Colorado at L.A. Dodgers 
Kansas City at Seattle 
Pittsburgh at San Diego 
San Francisco at Arizona 
Boston at N.Y. Yankees 

MLB Calendar 

July 2 — International amateur sign¬ 
ing period opens. 

July 6 — Last day to sign for amateur 
draft picks subject to deadline. 

July 17 — All-Star Game, Washington. 
July 29 — Hall of Fame inductions, 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Atlanta United FC 10 3 4 34 34 20 

New York City FC 9 3 4 31 32 21 

New York 9 4 2 29 33 16 

Columbus 7 5 6 27 22 18 

New England 6 4 6 24 27 23 

Philadelphia 6 7 3 21 20 21 

Chicago 5 7 5 20 24 29 

Orlando City 6 9 1 19 24 33 

Montreal 6 11 0 18 20 31 

Toronto FC 4 8 3 15 24 29 

D.C. United 2 6 4 10 19 24 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Sporting KC 9 2 5 32 31 16 

FC Dallas 8 2 5 29 24 17 

Los Angeles FC 8 4 3 27 31 24 

Real Salt Lake 7 7 2 23 20 30 

Portland 6 3 5 23 21 19 

Vancouver 6 6 5 23 26 34 

Houston 6 6 3 21 31 24 

LA Galaxy 6 7 2 20 22 23 

Minnesota United 5 9 1 16 19 29 

Seattle 3 8 3 12 11 18 

Colorado 3 9 3 12 19 28 

San Jose 2 9 5 11 25 32 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Friday’s game 

FC Dallas at Minnesota United 
Saturday’s games 
Portland at Seattle 
Orlando City at Atlanta United FC 
Sporting Kansas City at Montreal 
D.C. United at New England 
Real Salt Lake at Columbus 
New York City FC at Chicago 
Philadelphia at Los Angeles FC 
LA Galaxy at San Jose 

Sunday’s games 
New York at Toronto FC 
Colorado at Vancouver 

Tuesday, July 3 
Los Angeles FC at Houston 
Wednesday, July 4 
Toronto FC at Minnesota United 
Atlanta United FC at FC Dallas 
Seattle at Colorado 
Sporting Kansas City at Real Salt Lake 
D.C. United at LA Galaxy 
Saturday, July 7 
Orlando City at Los Angeles FC 
Colorado at Montreal 
Seattle at New England 
Atlanta United FC at Philadelphia 
Toronto FC at Sporting Kansas City 
Minnesota United at Houston 
FC Dallas at Real Salt Lake 
Chicago at Vancouver 
Columbus at LA Galaxy 
San Jose at Portland 

Sunday, July 8 

New York at New York City FC 


NWSL 


W L T Pts GF GA 

North Carolina 11 0 3 36 29 12 

Orlando 6 4 4 22 21 17 

Seattle 5 3 5 20 14 12 

Portland 5 4 5 19 20 19 

Chicago 4 3 7 19 19 17 

Houston 4 5 5 17 16 21 

Utah 3 4 6 15 9 11 

Washington 2 8 4 10 10 18 

Sky Blue FC 0 9 3 3 9 20 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s games 
Houston 2, Orlando 1 
Utah 0, Seattle 0, tie 
Portland 1, Sky Blue 1, tie 
Saturday’s games 
North Carolina at Orlando 
Sky Blue at Utah 
Portland at Seattle 

Sunday's game 
Washington at Chicago 

Wednesday, July 4 
Chicago at North Carolina 
Friday, July 6 


Eastbourne Open 

Wednesday 
At Devonshire Park 
Eastbourne, England 
Purse: ATP, $765,340 (WT250); 

WTA, $852,560 (Premier) 
Surface: Grass-Outdoor 

Sl Men S 
Second Round 

Denis Shapovalov (3), Canada, def. 
Jared Donaldson, United States, 6-4, 4-6, 
6-2. 

Marco Cecchinato (4), Italy, def. Denis 
Istomin, Uzbekistan, 4-6,6-4, 7-5. 

Lukas Lacko, Slovakia, def. Diego 
Schwartzman (1), Argentina, 4-6, 6-4, 7- 

Mischa Zverev, Germany, def. Steve 
Johnson (7), United States, 6-3, 6-3. 

Cameron Norrie, Britain, def. Jay 
Clarke, Britain, 6-4, 6-3. 

John Millman, Australia, def. Leonardo 
Mayer (5), Argentina, 7-6 (7), 7-6 (4). 

Mikhail Kukushkin, Kazakhstan, def. 
David Ferrer (5), Spain, 6-2, 6-0. 

Kyle Edmund (2), Britain, def. Andy 
Murray, Britain, 6-4, 6-4. 

Third Round 

Agnieszka Radwanska, Poland, def. 
Petra Kvitova (3), Czech Republic, walk- 

Jelena Ostapenko (5), Latvia, def. Mi- 
haela Buzarnescu, Romania, 6-1, 6-2. 

Daria Kasatkina (7), Russia, def. Anas- 
tasija Sevastova (11), Latvia, 6-4,6-4. 

Aryna Sabalenka, Belarus, def. Elise 
Mertens (9), Belgium, 7-5, 2-6, 7-6 (4). 

Angelique Kerber (4), Germany, def. 
Danielle Collins, United States, 6-1, 6-1. 

Ashleigh Barty (8), Australia, def. 
Hsieh Su-wei, Taiwan, 6-0, 6-4. 

Caroline Wozniacki (1), Denmark, def. 
Johanna Konta (13), Britain, 4-6, 6-1, 6-4. 

Karolina Pliskova (2), Czech Republic, 
def. Barbora Strycova (14), Czech Repub¬ 
lic, 6-3, 6-4. 


Quarterfinals 

Robert Lindstedt, Sweden, and Ed¬ 
ouard Roger-Vasselin, France, def. Scott 
Clayton and Joe Salisbury, Britain, 6-2, 

Ryan Harrison and Nicholas Monroe, 
United States, def. Ivan Dodig, Croatia, 
and Rajeev Ram (2), United States, 6-3, 
7-6 (2). 

Ken and Neal Skupski, Britain, def. Ra¬ 
ven Klassen, South Africa, and Michael 
Venus (3), New Zealand, 6-2,6-4. 

Luke Bambridge and Jonny O’Mara, 


Irina-Camefia Begu and Mihaela Bu¬ 
zarnescu, Romania, def. Vania King, 
United States, and Katarina Srebotnik, 
Slovenia, 6-2, 6-4. 

Gabriela Dabrowski, Canada, and Xu 
Yifan (4), China, def. Timea Babos, Hun- 
', and Johanna Konta, Britain, 6-4, 


§ a 4 ry ’ ' 


Friday, J 

Utah at Portland 


AP sportlight 


June 29 

1906 — Alex Smith shoots a record 295 
to beat brother Willie in the U.S. Open. 
Alex shoots a 295 at Onwentsia Club III. 

1933 — Primo Camera knocks out Jack 
Sharkey in the sixth round at the Long 
Island City Bowl to win the world heavy¬ 
weight title. 

1957 — Jackie Pung loses the U.S. 
Women’s Open when she turns in an 
incorrect scorecard. Betsy Rawls is de¬ 
clared the winner. 

1958 — Brazil, led by Pele, beats Swe¬ 
den 5-2 in Stockholm to become the first 
team to win the World Cup outside its 
continent. The 17-year-old, coming off a 
hat-trick in Brazil’s 5-2 semifinal victory 
over France, scores twice in the final. 
Pele's first and memorable goal comes in 
the 55th minute to put Brazil ahead 3-1. 
Pele controls the ball in the penalty area 
with his thigh, flips it over the head of 
the defender and smashes it past a help¬ 
less Kalle Svensson. Pele seals the win 
with a headed goal in stoppage time. 

1986 — Argentina withstands West 
Germany’s comeback to win the World 
Cup, 3-2 in Mexico City’s Aztec stadium. 
Argentina takes a 2-0 lead on Jorge Val- 
dano’s goal 10 minutes into the second 
half. Karl-Heinz Rummenigge and Rudi 
Voller score goals seven minutes apart 
to tie the game in the 81st minute. Four 
minutes later Jorge Burruchaga scores 
the game-winner after getting a superb 
pass from Diego Maradona. 

2004 — Randy Johnson of the Arizo¬ 
na Diamondbacks becomes the fourth 
pitcher to record 4,000 strikeouts when 
he strikes out San Diego’s Jeff Cirillo in 
the eighth inning of the Padres’ 3-2 win. 


Antalya Open 

Wednesday 

At Antalya Tennis Arena 

| lutdoor 
Seconc? Round 

Adrian Mannarino (1), France, def. Ri- 
cardas Berankis, Lithuania, 6-4,7-5. 

Guillermo Garcia-Lopez, Spain, def. 
Robin Haase (5), Netherlands, 6-2, 6-7 
(5), 7-6 (2). 

Joao Sousa (6), Portugal, def. Mirza 
Basic, Bosnia-Herzegovina, 6-7 (4), 6-4, 
6-4. 

Gael Monfils (4), France, def. Blaz Ka- 
vcic, Slovenia, 6-3, 5-7, 7-5. 

Damir Dzumhur (2), Bosnia-Herze¬ 
govina, def. Marius Copil, Romania, 4-6, 
6-4, 6-4. 

Pierre-Hugues Herbert, France, def. 
Yuichi Sugita (7), Japan, 2-6, 6-4, 7-6 (5). 


Quarterfinals 

Marcelo Demoliner, Brazil, and San¬ 
tiago Gonzalez, Mexico, def. Andres Mol- 
teni, Argentina, and Hans Podlipnik-Cas- 
tillo (4), Chile, 6-1, 7-6 (3). 

Sander Arends and Matwe Middel- 
koop (3), Netherlands, def. Radu Albot, 
Moldova, and Guido Pella, Argentina, 6- 
4, 3-6, 10-7. 

Max Mirnyi, Belarus, and Philipp Os¬ 
wald (2), Austria, def. Jonathan Eysseric 
and Hugo Nys, France, 3-6, 7-6 (5), 10-5. 

Roman Jebavy, Czech Republic, and 
Julio Peralta, Chile, def. Guillermo Gar- 
"-, Spain, and Joao Sousa, Portu- 


cia-Lopez, Spain, and 
gal, 7-6 (5), 3-6, 10-6. 


Pro football 


NFL calendar 

July 16 — Deadline for any club that 
designated franchise player to sign that 
player to a multiyear contract or exten¬ 
sion. 

Aug. 2 — Hall of Fame game, Chicago 
vs. Baltimore at Canton, Ohio. 

Aug. 5 — Hall of Fame induction cer¬ 
emony, Canton, Ohio. 

Aug. 9-13 — First weekend of pre- 

Sept. 1 — Final cutdown to 53-man 

Sept. 6 — Regular season opens: At¬ 
lanta at Philadelphia. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Placed OF 
Craig Gentry and RHP Darren O’Day on 
the 10-day DL; Gentry retroactive to Sun¬ 
day. Recalled INF Steve Wilkerson and 
RHP Jimmy Yacabonis from Norfolk (IL). 
Signed RHP Yeancarlos Lleras to a minor 
league contract. 

DETROIT TIGERS - Fired pitching 
coach Chris Bosio. Promoted bullpen 
coach Rick Anderson to pitching coach. 
Signed OF Parker Meadows to a minor 
league contract. 

KANSAS CITY ROYALS - Placed RHP 
Justin Grimm on the 10-day DL, retroac¬ 
tive to Sunday. Recalled RHP Jason Adam 
from Omaha (PCL). 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS - Placed LHP 
John Lamb on the 10-day DL. Optioned 
RHP Akeel Morris to Salt Lake (PCL). 
Recalled RHP Jake Jewell and INF Nolan 
Fontana from Salt Lake. 

OAKLAND ATHLETICS - Placed RHP 
Daniel Mengden on the 10-day DL, ret¬ 
roactive to Sunday. Recalled RHP Chris 
Bassitt from Nashville (PCL). 

TORONTO BLUE JAYS - Designated 
3B Gio Urshela for assignment. Recalled 
LHP Ryan Borucki from Buffalo (IL). 

National League 

ARIZONA DIAMONDBACKS - Placed C 
Alex Avila on the 10-day DL, retroactive to 
Sunday. Optioned RHP Braden Shipley to 
Reno (PCL). Recalled RHP Jimmie Sherfy 
from Reno. Reinstated LHP Robbie Ray 
from the 10-day DL. Sent OF Steven Sou¬ 
za Jr. to Visalia (Cal) for a rehab assign¬ 
ment. Signed RHPs Ryan Miller and Matt 
Mercer to minor league contracts. 

ATLANTA BRAVES - Optioned RHPs 
Lucas Sims and Matt Wisler to Gwinnett 
(IL). Assigned 2B Phil Gosselin outright to 
Gwinnett. Selected the contract of RHP 
Wes Parsons from Gwinnett. Transferred 
RHP Mike Soroka to the 60-day DL. 

CHICAGO CUBS - Reinstated RHP 
Brandon Morrow from the 10-day DL. Op¬ 
tioned RHP Cory Mazzoni to Iowa (PCL). 
Signed 3B Luke Reynolds; LHP Chris Al¬ 
len; SSs Miguel Pabon and Levi Jordan; 
OFs Dalton Hurd, Ezequiel Pagan and 
Cole Roederer; and RHPs Riley Thomp¬ 
son, Kohl Franklin and Ethan Roberts to 
minor league contracts. 

COLORADO ROCKIES - Optioned RHPs 
Jeff Hman and Brooks Pounders to Al¬ 
buquerque (PCL). Reinstated LHP Mike 
Dunn and RHP Scott Oberg from the 10- 
day DL. 

MIAMI MARLINS - Named D.J. Svihlik 
director of amateur scouting. 

NEW YORK METS - Signed 2B Carlos 
Cortes to a minor league contract. 

PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES - Sent RHP 
Pat Neshek to Reading (EL) for a rehab 
assignment. 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Placed INF 
Sean Rodriguez on the 10-day DL, retro¬ 
active to Monday. Selected the contract 
of RHP Tanner Anderson from Indianapo¬ 
lis (IL). Transferred RHP A.J. Schugel to 
the 60-day DL. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

NBA BOARD OF GOVERNORS - Extend¬ 
ed the contract of commissioner Adam 
Silver through the 2023-24 season. 

PHOENIX SUNS - Named Joe Prunty, 
Corliss Williamson, Jamelle McMillan 
and Jason Staudt assistant coaches. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Signed G 
Braden Smith. 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS - Agreed to 
terms with DE Danielle Hunter on a con¬ 
tract extension. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

ARIZONA COYOTES - Signed D Kevin 
Connauton to a two-year contract. 

CHICAGO BLACKHAWKS - Traded G 
Jean-Francois Berube to Columbus for F 
Jordan Schroeder. 

MINNESOTA WILD - Re-signed F Kyle 
Rau to a two-year, two-way contract. 

PITTSBURGH PENGUINS - Traded F 
Conor Sheary and D Matt Hunwickto Buf¬ 
falo for a conditional 2019 fourth-round 
draft pick. Re-signed F Riley Sheahan to 
a one-year contract. 


Pro basketball 


WNBA 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Washington 

Connecticut 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

New York 

Indiana 


7 7 .500 2 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 
W L Pc 

Los Angeles 11 3 .781 

Phoenix 11 5 .68! 

Seattle 10 5 .66' 

Minnesota 8 6 .57: 

Dallas 7 7 .501 

Las Vegas 5 11 .31: 

Wednesday’s games 
Chicago 93, Atlanta 80 
Connecticut 101, Indiana 89 
Dallas 97, Las Vegas 91 

Thursday's games 
New York at Washington 
Los Angeles at Seattle 

Friday's games 
Phoenix at Indiana 
Chicago at New York 
Atlanta at Minnesota 
Los Angeles at Las Vegas 
Saturday's games 
Phoenix at Washington 
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By Josh Dubow Montreal just over a year after signing a 

Associated Press $41.25 million, five-year contract. 

“When I got drafted in 2014 it was a 
promise that I made to myself that I was 
going to keep grinding and keep pushing 
to combine my two passions at the highest 
level and show people it was possible,” Du- 
vernay-Tardif said. 

Duvemay-Tardif, a sixth-round pick 
in 2014, did most of his graduate work in 
the offseason, taking advantage of the in¬ 
creased time off for players provided in the 
current CBA. 

^ Duvernay-Tardif did take one 

The orthopedic exam during a bye 

odds were week in 2015, spendin § a fli g ht 


ALAMEDA, Calif. 

W hen Bruce Irvin got a multi¬ 
million dollar signing bonus 
after being a first-round draft 
pick in 2012, the idea of get¬ 
ting his college degree was the last thing 
on his mind. 

A former high school dropout who spent 
time in jail and dealing drugs while grow¬ 
ing up in Atlanta, Irvin later de¬ 
cided to set an example for his 
5-year-old son Brayden and show 
that he is more than just a profes¬ 
sional athlete. 

“When kids come up to him, 
they can say that his dad was a 
good football player and he can 
stop them and say he was a good 
football player but he also got his 
associate’s degree, got his bach¬ 
elor’s degree,” Irvin said. “He 
wasn’t only a football player. He 
put education up there right along 
with his job. It was bigger than 
me. It was for my son and his kids 
and generations after me.” 

From the troublesome child¬ 
hood that he detailed last year 
in a Player’s Tribune article titled “The 
Things I’ve Done,” Irvin has developed 
into a leader on the Raiders and in the 
community, earning a nomination for the 
Walter Payton Man of the Year Award. 

He will have made more than $36 mil¬ 
lion playing football at the end of this sea¬ 
son, winning one Super Bowl with Seattle 
and earning plenty of other accolades. But 
walking on stage to get his degree back 
in May goes right near the top of his 
accomplishments. 

“The odds were stacked up against me 
to get my bachelor’s degree. It was a sur¬ 
real moment,” he said. “I kind of put it up 
there with the Super Bowl, neck and neck. 
Super Bowl probably would have been bet¬ 
ter if we’d won two in a row. It was a great 
moment, not only for me but for my son and 
my family. I’m glad I got to experience it.” 

Irvin was one of several NFL players 
who earned college degrees this offseason, 
taking advantage of a program negotiated 
in the collective bargaining agreement that 
provides tuition reimbursement for players 
seeking to continue their education. 

Players can earn up to $60,000 in tuition 
reimbursement based on their time in the 
league. Arthur McAfee, the senior vice 
president of NFL Player Engagement, said 
about two dozen players each year earn 
their degrees through the program. He 
added that the increased time off under the 
current collective bargaining agreement 
has made the process easier for players in¬ 
terested in getting their degrees. 

“We try to find the appropriate balance 
between the players having opportunity to 
go back as well as manage their offseason 
schedule,” McAfee said. “The current for¬ 
mat of the offseason schedule provides us 
with ample opportunity for players to find 
that time to work toward their degree.” 

The most high-profile case this offseason 
was Kansas City Chiefs guard Laurent Du¬ 
vernay-Tardif, who became the first active 
NFL player to get his medical degree when 
he earned his from McGill University in 


against me 
to get my 
bachelor’s 
degree. 

It was a 
surreal 
moment . f 

Bruce Irvin 


back from London studying while 
Stacked up his teammates celebrated. While 
some teams were wary of his 
desire to become a doctor, Du¬ 
vernay-Tardif said Chiefs coach 
Andy Reid has always been ex¬ 
tremely supportive. 

“Coach Reid it was the total op¬ 
posite. It was like ‘If you’re here 
and you still have medicine as a 
plan B it’s because you really love 
to play football and I’m going to 
help you to the best of my ability,”’ 
Raiders OLB Duvernay-Tardif said. “That’s 
what he’s been doing for the past 
four years. Every season at the end of the 
season during our exit meeting he’s been 
asking me ‘What’s next for you, Doc?’ and 
we’ve been talking about different clinical 
rotations and stuff. And his mother actu¬ 
ally went to McGill University and was one 
of the first women to graduate in medicine, 
so there was a little bit of a connection and 
I really think that he helped me through 
the process. I don’t think it would have 
been possible if it was not for him.” 

The Raiders have also been extremely 
supportive of players pursuing their de¬ 
grees in the offseason and got to watch 
four players don their caps and gowns over 


D. Ross Cameron/AP 

Oakland Raiders outside linebacker Bruce Irvin celebrates during the second half 
of a game against the Denver Broncos on Nov. 26 in Oakland, Calif. 


two weekends this offseason. Star receiver 
Amari Cooper (Alabama), starting right 
guard Gabe Jackson (Mississippi State) 
and backup tackle Jylan Ware (Alabama 
State) all graduated this offseason thanks 


Brian Persinger, West Virginia University/AP 

Former West Virginia University and current Oakland Raiders player Bruce Irvin, 
right, receives his Regents degree from Dean Gypsy Denzine during the College of 
Education and Human Services Commencement on May 12 in Morgantown, W.Va. 


to the tuition assistance and guidance from 
the team. 

Annelie Schmittel, who works on the 
Raiders’ player engagement staff, has been 
heavily involved in helping the players do 
what they need to graduate and even went 
to West Virginia for Irvin’s ceremony ear¬ 
lier this offseason. She hopes the recent 
graduates serve as role models for young 
players just entering the league. 

“That’s something no one can take away 
from them,” Schmittel said. “It’s great hav¬ 
ing guys like Amari, Bruce, Gabe, starters 
on this team, veterans who have played 
in this league a long time and don’t really 
need a degree but wanted to go back and 
finish what they started. That’s incredible 
to see and for us to see because we’re see¬ 
ing the hard work that they put in. ... It’s 
a really proud moment. We’re really in¬ 
volved in it because it’s such a huge accom¬ 
plishment for us.” 

Several other players also have gotten 
their degrees this offseason, including Jets 
linebacker Jordan Jenkins, who got a busi¬ 
ness administration degree from Georgia, 
and Titans running back Derrick Henry, 
who graduated from Alabama. 

Henry’s degree kept a promise he made 
to his late grandmother, who he honored in 
an article for the Player’s Tribune. 

“Graduating is something that I’ve want¬ 
ed to do for myself, but also, for you,” he 
wrote. “I always wanted you to be proud of 
me, and I know that you are.” 

AP Sports Writer Dave Skretta in Kansas City, 

Mo. and AP Pro Football Writer Teresa Walker in 
Nashville, Tenn., contributed to this report. 


SCHOOL DAYS 

Players trade pads, helmets 
for caps, gowns in offseason 
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Matt Slocum/AP 


LeBron James cheers during the eighth 
inning of Game 7 of the World Series 
between the Indians and the Chicago 
Cubs in Cleveland on Nov. 2, 2016. 

Reaction: James’ 
decision will shape 
rest of free agency 

FROM BACK PAGE 

with the Los Angeles Lakers believed to be 
his dream destination. San Antonio has big 
decisions to make about Kawhi Leonard; 
they can take a risk and keep him for the 
final year of his contract, offer him a new 
deal or trade him elsewhere. And what 
happens in their cases will surely impact 
what James does. 

Thing is, nobody knows what’ll happen. 

“That’s the challenge in this league,” 
James said during the NBA Finals. “I 
think every GM and every president and 
every coaching staff is trying to figure out 
how they can make up the right matchups 
to compete for a championship.” 

The Los Angeles Lakers will have about 
$61 million in cap space; half the league 
might not have any. So with cap space 
for most teams at a premium, the biggest 
moves might have to come through trades. 

Golden State’s Kevin Durant will be a 
free agent in name only — he’s already 
said he’s returning to the Warriors. Golden 
State will spend free agency bolstering its 
bench, and the best team in the NBA should 
be better in the next couple of weeks. 

All that’s left to decide there is what 
terms Durant wants. 

“Whatever he wants,” Golden State gen¬ 
eral manager Bob Myers said. “Sometimes 
you don’t negotiate.... He’s earned the right 
to sign whatever deal he wants.” 

Philadelphia isn’t tampering, but isn’t 
being shy: Both coach Brett Brown and 
rookie of the year Ben Simmons have come 
out this offseason and said how much a 
great veteran will help their team. 

“Maybe that is a free agent, a big free 
agent who we can lean on and learn from,” 
Simmons said. 

He didn’t say “LeBron,” but sure sounds 
like James. 

Miami is the place where James left 
Cleveland for once before, and it’s clear 
that he still enjoys South Florida. And the 
rumors about him and the Lakers have 
swirled for some time, though Lakers 
President Magic Johnson said the rebuild 
of his team will take two summers. 

“We don’t know what people are going 
to decide to do and we can’t control that,” 
Johnson said. “So if guys decide not to 
come here, it’s not a failure. We turn to 
next summer. Next summer, if nobody 
comes and I’m still sitting here like this, 
then it’s a failure.” 

James isn’t looking to fail. But until he 
decides where he can win, everyone waits. 



Off to market 


There’s a little something for everyone in latest free agent class 

A n NBA free-agent class that includes an array of superstars, big men, glue guys and sharp-shooters hits 
the market on July 1. 

Here’s a look at some of the players to follow when the action begins: 


THE SUPERSTARS SHOOTERS 


GLUE GUYS 


V 



■ Kevin Durant (player option): 

Has expressed his desire to remain 
with the Warriors. He’s in the middle 
of his prime as one of the game’s pre¬ 
mier players. 

■ Paul George (player option): He 

has one of the best all-around games 
in the league and is still fairly young 
at 28. 

■ LeBron James (player option): 

Still the free-agent grand prize at age 
33, James has shown few signs of wear 
and tear despite 15 stellar seasons in 
the league. 

■ Chris Paul (unrestricted): Among 
the league’s best point guards even at 
33, but he’s struggled some with inju¬ 
ries over the years, including a ham¬ 
string issue in last year’s playoffs. 


BIG MEN 

■ DeMarcus Cousins (unrestrict¬ 
ed): He was playing very well for the 
Pelicans before an Achilles injury 
ended his season. Questions about his 
long-term health are real, but he’s also 
a guy who can score 25 points a game 
if he regains form. 

■ Clint Capela (restricted): He’s 
emerged as one of the league’s top 
young big men after averaging 13.9 
points, 10.8 rebounds and nearly two 
blocks per game with the Rockets. 
Houston surely would like to keep him, 
but the price tag could be steep. 

■ Derrick Favors (unrestricted): 
He’s not flashy and doesn’t stretch the 
floor, but the 6-foot-10 forward has 
had several productive seasons with 
the Jazz and will likely garner some 
interest. 

■ DeAndre Jordan (player option): 

He’ll be 30 years old next season, but 
was still one of the league’s dominant 
rebounders last season, averaging 
more than 15 per game. 

■ Brook Lopez (unrestricted): 

He averaged just 13 points per 
game for the Lakers last sea¬ 
son, which was his lowest 
since his rookie year, but he 
remains a 7-footer who could 
help several teams. 

■ Julius Randle (restrict¬ 
ed): He’s quietly turned into 
a promising young player 
with the Lakers, averag¬ 
ing 16.1 points and eight 
rebounds last season 
while shooting nearly 
56 percent from the 
field. 


■ Trevor Ariza (unrestricted): A 

valuable forward who can stretch the 
floor, he’s provided solid shooting and 
good defense for the Rockets over the 
past four seasons. 

■ Avery Bradley (unrestricted): 

Struggled with injuries last season, 
playing just 46 games, but is still con¬ 
sidered a solid two-way player that can 
help a team in many ways. 

■ Aaron Gordon (restricted): Still 
just 22 years old, the 6-foot-9 Gordon 
turned into a productive all-around 
player for the Magic last season, av¬ 
eraging 17.6 points and 7.9 rebounds. 
His ability to make three-pointers last 
season is a big plus. 

■ Marcus Smart (restricted): The 
Celtics guard is not a great shooter, 
but can impact the game in many dif¬ 
ferent ways. He averaged 10.2 points, 

4.8 assists and 3.5 rebounds last sea¬ 
son while playing great defense. 


■ Wayne Ellington (unrestricted): 

He’s emerged as a reliable shooter off 
the bench for the Heat the past few 
seasons. He averaged a career-high 
11.2 points last year while shooting 
nearly 40 percent from three-point 
range. 

■ Doug McDermott (restricted): 

Mr. McBuckets has turned into a very 
good role player, staying excellent 
from three-point range while improv¬ 
ing the other parts of his game. 

■ JJ. Redick (unrestricted): Had a 
solid season for the 76ers, averaging a 
career-high 17.1 points per game and 
shooting 42 percent from three-point 
range. He just turned 34. 


The New Orleans Pelicans face 
a difficult decision in whether 
to re-sign free agent DeMarcus 
Cousins. The 27-year-old has 
long been one of the league’s 
premier big men, but a season¬ 
ending Achillies injury raisies 
significant concerns about his 
long-term health. 

Doug Parker/AP 
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MLB/COLLEGE WORLD SERIES 


At a crossroads, 
Mets get new GM 



Nati Harnik/AP 


Oregon State’s Cadyn Grenier, center, and Adley Rutschman, right, celebrate with teammates 
Wednesday after Trevor Larnach hit a two-run home run against Arkansas that scored Grenier during the 
ninth inning of Game 2 of College World Series finals in Omaha, Neb. Oregon State won 5-3. 

Oregon State forces Game 3 


By Mike Fitzpatrick 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK—Late last month, 
when the New York Mets were on 
the road, a display case at Citi 
Field went up in flames. 

Just like their 2018 season. 

Nobody got hurt in the fire, 
which was extinguished by an 
automatic sprinkler system, and 
damage was minimal, according 
to the team. 

If only it were that simple to fix 
the product on the field. 

With the Mets sinking fast to¬ 
ward the bottom of the National 
League standings, baseball op¬ 
erations were turned over Tues¬ 
day to a trio of Sandy Alderson’s 
assistants as the 70-year-old gen¬ 
eral manager made the stunning 
announcement that he was step¬ 
ping down because his cancer 
has returned. 

John Ricco, J.R Ricciardi and 
Omar Minaya have decades of 
front office experience between 
them, both in New York and else¬ 
where around the majors. But 
it might take all three to clean 
up this mess, and time is of the 
essence. 

“We’re well below our expecta¬ 
tions, from ownership on down,” 
chief operating officer Jeff Wil- 
pon said. “Talk to the baseball 
department, talk to the scouting 
department, talk to the develop¬ 
ment department, coaches, the 
players — nobody expected to be 
in this position.” 

Alderson’s indefinite leave of 
absence comes at a critical junc¬ 
ture for the languishing Mets 
(32-46) ahead of the July 31 trade 
deadline. 

Needing to accrue young tal¬ 
ent, they’ll probably try to sell 
off pending free agents such as 
shaky closer Jeurys Familia and 
switch-hitting second baseman 
Asdrubal Cabrera for whatever 
they can get. 

But ace pitchers Jacob deGrom 
and Noah Syndergaard could 
fetch an enormous return, and 
the club must decide whether to 
undertake such a sweeping over¬ 
haul at this stage — without a 
general manager in place. 

“We’re going to talk about that. 
We just kind of got into this,” 
Ricco told reporters Wednesday. 
“For me, everything has to be on 
the table. But you’ve got to look 
long and hard before you move a 
game-changing, top-of-the-rota- 
tion pitcher.” 

Even with last season’s 70-92 
finish in mind, Ricco didn’t sound 
as though a total tear-down was 
likely. At least not yet. 

So how do the aging Mets, not 
even two years removed from 
consecutive playoff appearances, 
re-energize their injury-prone 
team and turn it around? 

The offense is stagnant. The de¬ 
fense is deplorable at times. The 
bullpen has been horrendous since 
a 12-2 team start and requires a 
complete rebuild next year. 

Due in large part to leg injuries 


and a hip problem that Alderson 
called “somewhat chronic,” slug¬ 
ger Yoenis Cespedes has played 
in less than half of the Mets’ 
games since signing a $110 mil¬ 
lion, four-year contract in No¬ 
vember 2016. He has a no-trade 
clause and almost certainly isn’t 
going anywhere. New York needs 
to figure out how to get him back 
in the lineup. 

Banged-up right fielder Jay 
Bruce, also in his 30s and side¬ 
lined by a hip injury, is batting 
.212 with three home runs, 17 
RBIs and a paltry .613 OPS in 
the first season of a $39 million, 
three-year deal. 

Touted prospects Amed Ro¬ 
sario and Dominic Smith have 
flopped at the plate so far. 

“That’s what we’ve been 
charged with: improving this 
club,” Ricco said. “Obviously, 
the trade deadline is coming up 
and that’s a big pressure point 
in which to better your club, and 
certainly we are going to take 
advantage of that and look to be 
active.” 

Syndergaard, like several Mets 
stars, is on the disabled list again 
with a strained ligament in his 
index finger but could be back 
next month. The 25-year-old 
right-hander can’t become a free 
agent until after the 2021 season. 

As for deGrom, he just turned 
30 and leads the majors with a 
1.69 ERA going into Friday night’s 
scheduled start at last-place 
Miami. Still a salary bargain rel¬ 
ative to his brilliant performance, 
deGrom is under club control 
through the 2020 season. 

Both pitchers were instrumen¬ 
tal in leading New York to the 
2015 World Series. 

“We know what we have in 
those two,” Alderson said last 
week. “At the same time, you 
never say never.” 

In the end, maybe the Mets 
will choose instead to shop mid¬ 
rotation starters Zack Wheeler 
and Steven Matz. Both are fully 
healthy for the first time in years, 
and their stuff looks crisp. 

Of course, New York could sim¬ 
ply wait until the winter to settle 
on a strategy — perhaps after a 
new GM has been hired. 

Regardless of what happens 
over the next few months, it ap¬ 
pears the team plans to conduct a 
search that includes external can¬ 
didates at the end of the season. 

That also might affect the status 
of first-year manager Mickey Cal¬ 
laway, hired by Alderson last fall. 

Whoever winds up in charge, 
if they keep deGrom and Synder¬ 
gaard, the Mets maintain at least 
the foundation of a potentially 
competitive squad for the next 
two years, provided Cespedes 
and some other key pieces finally 
manage to stay healthy. 

But the team might also be by¬ 
passing an opportunity to trade 
deGrom at peak value, running 
the risk that he or Syndergaard 
will get seriously injured before 
those chips are cashed. 


By Eric Olson 

Associated Press 

OMAHA, Neb. — Oregon State 
hadn’t been able to catch a break 
in the College World Series finals. 
And then the ninth inning hap¬ 
pened Wednesday night. 

Three Arkansas fielders 
watched a foul ball drop between 
them with two outs. If one of them 
catches the ball, the Razorbacks 
would have locked up the national 
championship. 

No one did. 

Cadyn Grenier singled in the 
tying run, and Trevor Larnach 
followed with a two-run homer 
into the right-field bullpen to give 
the Beavers the lead in a 5-3 win 
that forced a third and deciding 
game on Thursday night. 

“As soon as you see the ball 
drop, you know you have another 
life,” Grenier said. “I needed to 
refocus and make the most of that 
extra life we got. That’s a gift.” 

Arkansas (48-20) turned back 
the Beavers (54-12-1) when they 
threatened in the sixth and eighth 
innings, and it was in position to 
do the same in the ninth if not for 
the bungled foul ball. 

Zach Clayton, who pinch ran for 
Zak Taylor after a walk leading 
off the ninth, was on third when 
Grenier came up to bat with the 
entire stadium on its feet. 

On a 1-1 pitch from Matt Cro¬ 
nin (2-2), Grenier popped the ball 
high behind first base and toward 
the stands. There was plenty 
of room to make the catch, and 
second baseman Carson Shaddy, 
first baseman Jared Gates and 
right fielder Eric Cole converged. 
No one took charge and the ball 
hit the ground. 

“I was running and didn’t hear 
anybody call it, and I overran it,” 
Shaddy said. 

While the ball was in the air, 


Grenier said, he hoped it would 
flare off into the stands. 

“I knew I hit it decently deep so 
it wasn’t going to be a routine pop 
foul catch,” he said. “It wasn’t. 
It landed in a spot between 
three guys, and it worked to our 
advantage.” 

Cronin took a moment to com¬ 
pose himself, wiping his brow 
and adjusting his hat. His next 
pitch was way high and, after a 
foul ball, Grenier sent a drive into 
left field to score Clayton. Grenier 
pumped his fist as he ran to first 
and punched the air twice more 
when he rounded the base. 

Lamach’s 19th homer of the 
season ramped up the celebration 
in the Beavers’ dugout. Kevin 
Abel (7-1), who pitched the eighth, 
gave way to closer Jake Mulhol- 
land in the ninth. The game ended 
when Mulholland fielded Casey 
Martin’s comebacker and threw 
to second to start a double play. 

“You’ve got to move on,” said 
Arkansas coach Dave Van Horn, 
whose team had been 44-0 when 
leading after eight innings. “You 
can’t take it back. It’s over. Get 
your head up and start getting 
your mind right because it’s going 
to be tomorrow before you know 
it and we need to come out here 
and give ourselves a chance.” 

The Beavers have been the 
hottest hitting team throughout 
the CWS but struggled to convert 
chances in the finals until they 
caught their huge break in the 
ninth inning. 

They had runners on first and 
third with none out in the sixth 
when Kyle Nobach popped up a 
bunt that pitcher Kole Ramage 
caught. Ramage then threw back 
to third to double off Grenier, and 
a groundout ended the inning. 

Adley Rutschman, who hom- 
ered in the fourth, singled lead¬ 


ing off the Oregon State eighth 
and was on third after a passed 
ball. Cronin came on, struck out 
Tyler Malone and got pinch hitter 
Steven Kwan to fly out. 

“We were looking for some¬ 
thing good to happen, and needed 
something good to happen,” OSU 
coach Pat Casey said. “Our guys 
never gave in. So I think that 
that’s what created that oppor¬ 
tunity for us to have something 
good happen.” 

Pitching matchup: Arkansas 
will send Isaiah Campbell to the 
mound for Game 3. Casey did 
not name his starter. He said his 
pitching staff is spent and that 
whoever starts probably won’t go 
more than five innings. 

Campbell (5-6) was outstand¬ 
ing against Florida on Friday, 
matching his career high with 
eight strikeouts. 

Big bullpen: Oregon State’s 
bullpen has worked 37 innings 
over seven games and allowed 
just seven earned runs. Relievers 
have combined for 38 strikeouts 
and 14 walks. 

“They’ve kept us in the game,” 
said catcher Rutschman. “We’ve 
had to use a lot of pitching. We’ve 
played a lot of games here. They 
are playing a huge part in our 
success. Hopefully we can keep 
that up for one more game.” 

The squeeze: Grenier finished 
3-for-5 with two RBIs. Before 
driving in the tying run in the 
ninth, he gave the Beavers a 2-1 
lead in the fifth when he put down 
a perfect suicide-squeeze bunt on 
the third-base line with the bases 
loaded to score Taylor. 

“Yeah, that was my call, and 
it felt great,” Grenier said. “It 
worked perfectly. All I can say 
about that is learn to bunt, kids. 
It’s important.” 
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Germany’s Mario Gomez, left, Mats Hummels, center, and Niklas 
Suele react after defending World Cup champion Germany was 
eliminated in the group stage on Wednesday in Volgograd, Russia. 


Heartbreak, pride for 
South Korea after win 

Team looks to future after stunning Germany, but going home 


First round trips up 
defending champs 


Germany’s players walk off the pitch as South Korea’s Ju Se-jong, 
front, celebrates after South Korea’s 2-0 win in the Group F game 
on Wednesday in Kazan, Russia. The loss kept defending champion 
Germany from advancing. 


By Pan Pylas 
Associated Press 

VOLGOGRAD, Russia — Being a 
defending champion at the World Cup 
has proven to be a tough challenge in 
recent years. 

Four of the last five winners, includ¬ 
ing Germany this year, have failed to 
get out of the group stage of the next 
tournament. The one exception was 
2002 champion Brazil in 2006. 

Although only Italy in 1938 and Bra¬ 
zil in 1962 have successfully defended 
their World Cup titles, most champions 
in the 20th century managed to get 
themselves beyond the first stage. 

Here’s a look at the ones that didn’t 
in this century: 

2002 

France arrived at the World Cup in 
Japan and South Korea as the favorite 
to defend the title it won at home four 
years earlier. 

After all, France had also won the 
2000 European Championship and 
had a free-scoring striker in David 
Trezeguet, unlike in 1998 when the 
team relied on goals from elsewhere. 

However, on the eve of the tourna¬ 
ment, Zinedine Zidane injured his thigh 
in a friendly and missed the start of 
the tournament. In the opening match, 
Senegal upset the defending champi¬ 
ons 1-0. 

In France’s next match, it drew 0-0 
against Uruguay, again without Zidane. 

“Zizou” made a return for the must- 
win game against Denmark but he 
was a shadow of his former self and 
France lost 2-0, eliminated from the 
tournament with only one point and no 
goals. 

2010 

Italy has historically been a slow 
starter in World Cups. But in 2010, 
defending the title it had won in Ger¬ 
many, the Italians barely awoke from 
their slumber. 

The Azzurri picked up only two 
points from three group games after 
successive draws against Paraguay 
and New Zealand were followed by a 
surprise 3-2 loss to Slovakia. 

Like France in 2002, Italy finished 


at the bottom of its group, with injuries 
and age playing its part. 

Marcello Lippi, the World Cup-win¬ 
ning coach from 2006, took responsi¬ 
bility for the disappointing performance 
in South Africa and admitted he hadn’t 
prepared his team well enough. 

2014 

Spain turned up in 2014 widely ex¬ 
pected to be the first team since Brazil 
in 1962 to defend its World Cup title. 

The Spanish had been all-conquer¬ 
ing since 2008, winning back-to-back 
European Championships as well as 
the World Cup in 2010. 

It had a tough first match against the 
Netherlands to contend with, but all 
seemed to be going as planned when 
Xabi Alonso slotted in a 27th-minute 
penalty to give his team a 1-0 lead. 
Spain then nearly doubled its lead be¬ 
fore a spectacular header from Robin 
van Persie got the Dutch even. 

The second half capitulation was 
a shock. It ended 5-1 to the men in 
orange. 

Still, Spain had lost its opening 
match to Switzerland in 2010 and 
went on to win the title. But this time 
Spain then went on to lose 2-0 to Chile 
in its next match and was eliminated 
from the World Cup in Brazil six days 
after it had begun. 

2018 

Germany, still with the nucleus of 
the successful 2014 team, arrived in 
Russia expected to contend after doing 
little wrong between World Cups. 

The Germans reached the semifinals 
at the 2016 European Championship 
and won last year’s Confederations 
Cup, a dress rehearsal for the tourna¬ 
ment in Russia, with what was basi¬ 
cally a reserve team. 

But the Germans never really got 
going this time, losing their opening 
match to Mexico 1-0. 

A last-gasp winner from Toni Kroos 
against Sweden in the second match 
appeared to have gotten Germany back 
on track. But a 2-0 loss to South Korea 
in the final group match meant elimina¬ 
tion and last place in the group. 


By Kim Tong-hyung 
Associated Press 

SEOUL, South Korea — South 
Koreans on Thursday spoke of 
pride and heartbreak after watch¬ 
ing their national soccer team 
knock off defending champion 
Germany in the biggest upset of 
this year’s World Cup, but one 
that still failed to qualify them for 
the next round. 

The dense apartment complex¬ 
es that shape capital Seoul shook 
with roars an hour after midnight 
on Thursday as South Korea 
scored two stoppage time goals 
to stun Germany 2-0 in what be¬ 
came both teams’ final match in 
Russia. 

Many Seoul residents, includ¬ 
ing thousands of screaming 
fans gathered in front of jumbo 
screens in downtown Gwangh- 
wamun, stayed up late cheering 
for the team even after it became 
certain they would not qualify for 
the round of 16. 

South Korea needed to beat 
Germany and then for Mexico to 
defeat Sweden to have a chance at 
advancing from the group stage. 
But Sweden killed all hope with 
three unanswered goals that put 
Mexico out of reach midway into 
the second half in the other Group 
F finale. 

After momentarily celebrating 
their win, South Korean players 
dropped to the grass, several of 
them shedding tears, apparently 
after learning that Mexico lost. 

But for many fans, beating 
Germany was as good as a moral 
victory could get. 

“Honestly, I had no expecta¬ 
tions at all, but the players did 
well as they overcame crisis after 
crisis to seal the win,” said Lee 
Shin-young, a 39-year-old office 
worker in Yongin, near Seoul, 
who watched from home. “It 
didn’t look good after two straight 
losses, but I think we restored 
some of the pride in Asian soccer 
by finishing with a win.” 

Kim Hyun-tae, who was South 
Korea’s goalkeeper coach for the 
World Cups in 2002 and 2010, the 
only times the country made it 
to the knockout stages, said the 
win over Germany was crucial 
because it restored confidence 
in the future of South Korean 
soccer. 

South Korea has a relatively 
young core, with key players in 
their early and mid-20s. They 
can now build off the counterat¬ 
tacking identity they established 
during the Germany match, Kim 
said. In goalkeeper Cho Hyun- 
woo, who Kim rated as “tremen¬ 
dous,” South Korea may have also 
found a world-class player who is 
capable of keeping them in any 
game. 

“This is how South Korea 
should always play—build a solid 


defense first and attack with pace 
and purpose on the counters,” 
said Kim, now a scouting director 
for South Korean club FC Seoul. 
“It’s so frustrating and mind-bog¬ 
gling that we didn’t play like this 
against Sweden and Mexico. We 
needed a miracle entering the 
Germany match and we nearly 
pulled it off.” 

The next major tournament for 
South Korea will be the Asian 
Games in August, where several 
young players will be chasing a 
gold medal that would exempt 
them from military services that 
are mandatory to able-bodied 
South Korean males. 

Following South Korea’s disap¬ 
pointing group-stage elimination 
from the Brazil World Cup four 
years ago, angry fans waited at 
the airport to pelt the players with 
candy upon their return home. 
The win against Germany almost 
assures that the reception will be 
warmer this time around. 

“Advancing to the best-of-16 
was a long shot in the first place, 
but beating Germany is still 


something special,” said Choi Ji- 
hye, a 40-year-old office worker 
in Seoul. “The players had been 
heavily criticized and it would 
have been painful to live through 
all that. So it was heartbreaking 
to see them crying and embrac¬ 
ing each other after the match.” 



Michael Probst/AP 


South Korea’s Son Heung-min 
celebrates after scoring his 
team’s second goal Wednesday. 
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Modric, Eriksen 
take rivalry from 
Tottenham to Cup 


Croatia-Denmark clash 
friendly rivals compete 

By Graham Dunbar 

Associated. Press 

MOSCOW — It’s a compelling 
chance to compare two of the best 
No. 10s at the World Cup. 

A Croatia vs. Denmark clash in 
the round of 16 on Sunday is an¬ 
other showcase of Luka Modric 
vs. Christian Eriksen in their 
playmaker roles. 

Their friendly rivalry has roots 
in London where both are beloved 
as the past and present of Totten¬ 
ham’s midfield — Modric for four 
years until 2012, then Eriksen for 
five years since 2013. 

“Playing against Luka Modric 
is always special because he’s an 
exceptional player and also still 
I would say a living legend from 
Spurs,” Eriksen said, using the 
team’s name favored by Totten¬ 
ham Hotspur supporters. “So, of 
course, I hear a lot about him.” 

It was special for Eriksen when 
they last played against each 
other, in the Champions League. 

In November, Denmark’s star 
scored the third goal at Wembley 
in Tottenham’s 3-1 win over Real 


offers chance to see 
in knockout round 

Madrid in a group-stage game. 
Two weeks earlier, Eriksen and 
Modric both played 90 minutes in 
a 1-1 draw in Madrid. 

However, it was Modric who 
went the full distance in the 
Champions League, coming to 
the World Cup after winning the 
fourth European title in his six- 
year spell in Spain. 

Often overshadowed in Madrid 
by Cristiano Ronaldo and Toni 
Kroos, Modric gets more credit 
for creating Croatia’s play in an 
elegant midfield partnership with 
Ivan Rakitic. 

“Croatia plays as a team, and 
they have a very strong midfield 
in particular,” Eriksen said. “It 
will be a tough game. It’s a very, 
very strong team and a strong 
country.” 

Modric is feeling so strong in 
Russia he did not rest for Croatia’s 
last group game despite being all- 
but certain to finish top. He scored 
a penalty in a 2-0 win against Ni¬ 
geria and a long-range stunner in 
the 3-0 rout of Argentina. 

“He wanted to play because he 
wanted to keep his match sharp¬ 



Vadim Ghirda/AP 


Croatia’s Luka Modric controls the ball during 
the group D match against Iceland. The Croatia- 
Denmark clash is another showcase of Modric vs. 
Christian Eriksen in their playmaker roles. 



Martin Meissner/AP 


Denmark’s Christian Eriksen celebrates after 
scoring the opening goal against Australia in the 
Group C game on June 21. Eriksen and Luka 
Modric have roots as Tottenham’s top midfielders. 


ness, and when Modric plays 
he makes other people better,” 
Croatia coach Zlatko Dalic said. 
“Other people have more trust in 
themselves when Modric is on the 
pitch.” 


Dalic let Modric play 65 min¬ 
utes in the 2-1 win over Iceland. 

Eriksen has played the full 90 
minutes of each game — scoring 
in a 1-1 draw with Australia — 
though the 0-0 draw with France 


did not require maximum effort. 

“Probably from the fans, it was 
a bit disappointing, of course,” 
Eriksen said. “But I’ll make sure 
if they come to the next game it 
will be much more exciting.” 


Spain focuses on fixing defensive breakdowns 



CZAREK SOKOLOWSKI/AP 


Morocco’s Khalid Boutaib, right, runs with the ball followed by Spain’s Andres Iniesta, 
left, to score the opening goal during their Group B match on Monday. Spain wants to 
limit defensive mistakes, like this one, that hampered the team in the group stage. 


By Tales Azzoni 

Associated Press 

SOCHI, Russia — Spain needs to get its 
defense together if it wants to stay in con¬ 
tention at the World Cup. 

Players and coach Fernando Hierro 
know La Roja won’t go much further if it 
keeps repeating the defensive mistakes it 
made in the group stage. 

“This is not the right path for us. It will 
be impossible if we keep conceding so 
much,” Hierro said. “We need to improve. 
Every occasion against us is dangerous. 
If we want to go far in the World Cup, we 
have to make some adjustments. We have 
to recognize that this is not working. We 
have to be self-critical and recognize that 
we can’t concede like this. We suffered too 
much.” 

One of the pre-tournament favorites, 
Spain hasn’t impressed so far and just 
made it through to the round of 16 after a 
2-2 draw against Morocco on Monday in 
Kaliningrad. 

Solid defense had been one of the team’s 
hallmarks, but it has conceded five goals in 
its first three matches in Russia. 

“Beginning now it’s ‘win or go home,’ 
and we can’t keep giving away goals like 
that,” midfielder Francisco “Isco” Alarcon 
said. “We need to get more focused. We are 
not being able to do what we do best, which 
is to control the match.” 

The first goal conceded by Spain on 
Monday came after a mix-up between 


captain Sergio Ramos and veteran Andres 
Iniesta while they exchanged passes near 
midfield. Neither committed to the ball, 
and Morocco forward Khalid Boutaib ran 
with it to score the opener. The second goal 
was a header by Youssef En-Nesyri, who 
was not well-marked after a cross into the 
Spanish area. 

“If we want to achieve bigger goals, we 


have to change the attitude,” Ramos said. 
“We need to become more balanced and 
more secure defensively. In the attack we 
have the talent that makes the difference.” 

Spain’s equalizer came with substitute 
Iago Aspas in stoppage time on a play 
that had to be confirmed by video review 
after the linesman raised the flag for off¬ 
side. La Roja had already benefited from 


It will be impossible if 
we keep conceding so 
much. ’ 

Fernando Hierro 

Spain coach on his team’s need to make 
adjustments in the World Cup 


FIFA’s video assistant referee in its previ¬ 
ous game, when Iran’s potential equalizer 
didn’t count after a review. Spain ended up 
winning 1-0. Its first match was a 3-3 draw 
against Portugal in which Cristiano Ron¬ 
aldo had a hat trick. 

Spain still won Group B thanks to Portu¬ 
gal’s 1-1 draw against Iran in a match that 
also was influenced by VAR. Spain and 
Portugal finished with five points each, 
but La Roja had the tiebreaker advantage 
because it scored more goals, six to five. 

Spain, trying to rebound from early 
eliminations at the 2014 World Cup and the 
2016 European Championship, will face 
host Russia in the round of 16. 

“We know it’s going to be a tough op¬ 
ponent, playing in Moscow, in front of its 
fans,” Hierro said. “We know there is no 
easy match in this World Cup. We have to be 
concerned about improving our own team, 
avoiding making it easy for them to create 
scoring opportunities against us. If Spain 
plays at its best, it can beat anybody.” 
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Cavani, Suarez finding rhythm for Uruguay 



Efrem Lukatsky/AP 


Uruguay’s Edinson Cavani, right, celebrates after scores his side’s third goal as teammate Luis Suarez (9) looks on during the Group A 
match against Russia on Monday in Samara, Russia. Suarez and Cavani both scored a goal in the 3-0 victory. 


By Pablo Elias Giussani 

Associated. Press 

NIZHNY NOVGOROD, Rus¬ 
sia — Uruguay waited for 12 long 
years before the national team 
could celebrate goals from Luis 
Suarez and Edinson Cavani in 
the same match at a World Cup. 

For the first time in coach 
Oscar Tabarez’s tenure, both for¬ 
wards scored in the same game 
and they couldn’t have chosen a 
better time: The convincing 3- 
0 defeat of host Russia secured 
Uruguay’s status as group win¬ 
ner and as one of the most solid 
teams of the tournament’s open¬ 
ing stage after taking a full nine 
points. 

“It’s important that goal scor¬ 
ers score goals,” Tabarez said. 
“Let them get into their flow. Not 
because of selfishness, but be¬ 
cause they contribute a lot. I be¬ 
lieve it’s very important that both 
Edi and Luis scored.” 

Both players will need to be at 
their best when Uruguay faces 
Portugal and Cristiano Ronaldo 
in the round of 16 on Saturday in 
Sochi. 

Against Russia on Monday, 
Suarez scored from a free kick 
with a low shot that sailed past 
Russia’s wall and into the right 
comer. Cavani pounced on a 
loose ball after the goalkeeper 
parried it from a header by Diego 
Godin. Cavani poked it home for 
Uruguay’s third goal. 

It was Suarez’s seventh goal in 


three World Cups, while it was 
only a third for Cavani. 

Cavani, one of the world’s great¬ 
est scorers in club football with 
323 goals in 12 years with Danu- 


bio, Palermo, Napoli and current 
team Paris Saint Germain, hasn’t 
had the same success at World 
Cups. He scored one goal in each 
tournament in South Africa in 


2010, when Uruguay reached the 
semifinals, and in Brazil in 2014, 
when the South Americans were 
eliminated in the round of 16. 

But Suarez and Cavani now 


join an exclusive club of players 
that have scored in three consec¬ 
utive World Cups. 

“Statistics are there to be bro¬ 
ken,” Suarez said. 


Argentina, France hope to finally reach potential 


Spain or Germany, with their reputations for attacking 
football, have also been struggling. Will things open 
up more in the round of 16 ? I don’t know. I hope so. f 

Didier Deschamps 

France coach 


By Samuel Petrequin 

Associated Press 

KAZAN, Russia — France and Argen¬ 
tina took different paths to the knockout 
stage but have much in common at this 
World Cup. 

Both teams are filled with big-name play¬ 
ers, both like to play an entertaining style 
and both have failed to impress so far. 

Forty years after their last meeting at 
soccer’s biggest tournament, the former 
champions meet on Saturday in Kazan for 
a spot in the quarterfinals, needing their 
best players to come to the fore. 

With its armada of star players, France 
qualified unbeaten from its group but has 
yet to find the right rhythm in Russia. In 
three matches, coach Didier Deschamps’ 
team has lacked ambition and intensity. 
Les Bleus have not made the most of their 
huge attacking potential, while the poor 
form of striker Antoine Griezmann, the top 
scorer at the European championship two 
years ago, has been a major concern. 

Argentina’s path to the knockout stage 
was shakier. The two-time world cham¬ 
pions were thrashed 3-0 by Croatia and 
avoided the humiliation of an early exit 
with a hard-fought 2-1 win over Nigeria in 
their final game. That dramatic win, cour¬ 
tesy of Marcos Rojo’s volley with four min¬ 
utes left, eased criticism of coach Jorge 
Sampaoli, who has come under fire for 
hesitancy and questionable tactics. 

In that context, the match at Kazan 
Arena should be an intriguing and bal¬ 
anced contest between two teams looking 
to put their problems aside. 

“It’s tough for everyone,” Deschamps 
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France’s Antoine Griezmann reacts during 
the match against Denmark. Griezmann 
failed to make an impact in the group 
matches and was substituted in all three. 

said when asked about his team’s offensive 
struggles. “Spain or Germany, with their 
reputations for attacking football, have 
also been struggling. Will things open up 
more in the round of 16? I don’t know. I 
hope so.” 


Stopping Messi: Goals can be at a pre¬ 
mium at the World Cup, and stopping Lio¬ 
nel Messi will be essential for the French. 

The Barcelona striker struggled in Ar¬ 
gentina’s first two matches but came to life 
against Nigeria, scoring an exquisite goal 
from a long pass over the defense. Messi 
opened his account at the tournament in a 
flash of brilliance, first controlling the ball 
on his thigh, then taking one touch before 
firing it home. 

“Nobody on this planet is capable of stop¬ 
ping Messi. The answer should be collec¬ 
tive,” France defender Presnel Kimpembe 
said. 

The French are not planning any par¬ 
ticular anti-Messi plan but are insisting on 
the need to put on a solid block, and to limit 
the space in between defensive lines. 

“It does not make sense to try man-to¬ 
man marking on Messi. He is too strong on 
one-on-one,” said former France defender 
Bixente Lizarazu, now a commentator. 
“They need to cut the link between Messi 
and the other forwards. Because Messi is a 
striker, but also a playmaker.” 

Where is Griezmann?: The Atletico Ma¬ 
drid forward has failed to make an impact 
in France’s group matches, being substi¬ 
tuted in all three. 


He is not worried, though, and expects 
to gather momentum against the two-time 
world champions. 

“I’m pretty sure I will soon reach the 
level everybody expects me to be,” he said. 
“It was the same at the 2016 Euros. I only 
started to feel good from the last 16.” 

In the goalless draw against Denmark, 
Griezmann made wrong tactical choices 
and gave the ball away too often while his 
partnership with Olivier Giroud did not 
produce any fireworks. 

France has other options up front in Kyl- 
ian Mbappe and Ousmane Dembele. 

“We are going to play against a team with 
great individual players,” Sampaoli said. 
“They are among the very best contenders 
and we will need to be very consistent to 
come out on top of a very difficult match.” 

Fixing the defense: Having conceded five 
goals in three matches, Argentina needs a 
quick fix for its defensive problems. 

Argentina has dominated possession 
in its group games, but the high pressing 
imposed by Sampaoli has not been work¬ 
ing well and opponents have exploited 
the space behind Marcos Rojo, Nicolas 
Otamendi and fullback Nicolas Tagliafico. 
Sampaoli needs to find a solution to control 
Mbappe’s speed. 
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Colombia wins group; cards cost Senegal 


By Anne M. Peterson 

Associated Press 

SAMARA, Russia — Yerry Mina leapt 
high above defenders to score on a header 
in the 74th minute and Colombia defeated 
Senegal 1-0 on Thursday to advance to the 
World Cup knockout stage. Senegal be¬ 
came the first team eliminated by a new 
tiebreaker — number of yellow cards. 

Poland defeated Japan 1-0 in the other 
group match. Japan and Senegal were tied 
on all tiebreakers except “fair play points,” 
based on yellow and red cards. Japan had 
four yellow cards, Senegal had six. 

Colombia, which reached the quarterfi¬ 
nals four years ago, finished atop its group 
and is the fourth South American team to 
advance. Senegal’s elimination means all 
five African teams are eliminated. This is 
the first time since 1982 that no African 
teams have advanced from the first round. 

Japan and Senegal were even on points, 
goal difference, goals scored, and they tied 
in their head-to-head meeting. If FIFA 
had not added the fair play tiebreaker for 
this World Cup, the two teams would have 
had to draw lots to determine which would 
advance. 

Colombia is the only team in Russia to 
lose its opener — 2-1 to Japan — and make 
it to the round of 16. The Colombians ap¬ 
peared to regain form with a 3-0 victory 


over Poland. James Rodriguez, the Bayern 
Munich star who was a substitute in the 
team’s opener because of a calf injury, set 
up two goals in that match. 

But Colombia’s hopes appeared dimin¬ 
ished when Rodriguez was replaced by 
Luis Muriel because of an apparent injury 
in the 31st minute against Senegal. Team¬ 
mate Radamel Falcao patted him on the 
back sympathetically as he headed to the 
sideline. 

Rodriguez returned to the team bench 
in the second half, in time to see Mina’s 
header that gave Colombia the lead. 

Mina, 6-feet-5, leapt above a pair of Sen¬ 
egalese defenders to head the ball hard 
off the ground and off Senegal goalkeeper 
Khadim Ndiaye’s hand, sending the enthu¬ 
siastic Colombian fans at Samara Stadium 
into a frenzy. 

Senegal kept trying to get a goal that 
would have sent it to the next round, but 
Colombia defended well. Japan, content 
with a 1-0 defeat to Poland in the simulta¬ 
neous match, was stalling because it would 
advance if the scores remained the same. 

Video review was used in the 18th min¬ 
ute when Colombia’s Davinson Sanchez 
tackled charging forward Sadio Mane. The 
referee originally gave Senegal the penal¬ 
ty kick, but the review went in Colombia’s 
favor. 



Martin Meissner/AP 


Colombia’s Yerry Mina, top, jumps for the ball with Senegal’s Sadio Mane during the 
Group H match on Thursday. Mina scored the game’s only goal on a header in the 
74th minute to send Colombia to the knockout round and eliminate Senegal. 


Scoreboard 


First round 

x-advanced to second round 
GROUP A 

W T L GF GA Pts 

x-Uruguay 3 0 0 5 0 9 

X-Russia 2 0 1 8 4 6 

Saudi Arabia 1 0 2 2 7 3 

Egypt 0 0 3 2 6 0 

Thursday, June 14 

Russia 5, Saudi Arabia 0 

Friday, June 15 

Uruguay 1, Egypt 0 

Tuesday, June 19 
Russia 3, Egypt 1 

Wednesday, June 20 
Uruguay 1, Saudi Arabia 0 
Monday, June 25 
Uruguay 3, Russia 0 
Saudi Arabia 2, Egypt 1 
GROUP B 

W T L GF GAPts 


x-Portugal 12 0 5 

Iran 1112 

Morocco 0 12 2 

Friday, June 15 
Iran 1, Morocco 0 
Portugal 3, Spain 3 

Wednesday, June 20 
Portugal 1, Morocco 0 
Spain 1, Iran 0 

Monday, June 25 
Spain 2, Morocco 2 
Iran 1, Portugal 1 

GROUPC 


x-Denmark 

Australia 


W T L GF GA Pts 

2 10 3 17 


1 0 2 2 2 3 

0 1 2 2 5 1 


France 2, Australia 1 
Denmark 1, Peru 0 

Thursday, June 21 
Denmark 1, Australia 1 
France 1, Peru 0 

Tuesday, June 26 
Peru 2, Australia 0 
Denmark 0, France 0 
GROUP D 


W T L GF GA Pts 

3 0 0 7 1 9 


0 2 


x-Croatia 
x-Argentina 

Iceland _ _ _ _ 

Saturday, June 16 
Argentina 1, Iceland 1 
Croatia 2, Nigeria 0 

Thursday, June 21 
Croatia 3, Argentina 0 

Friday, June 22 
Nigeria 2, Iceland 0 

Tuesday, June 26 
Argentina 2, Nigeria 1 
Croatia 2, Iceland 1 

GROUP E 

W T L GF GA P 

x-Brazil 2 10 5 1 

x-Switzerland 1 2 0 5 4 

Serbia 10224 

Costa Rica 0 12 2 5 

Sunday, June 17 
Serbia 1, Costa Rica 0 
Brazil 1, Switzerland 1 

Friday, June 22 
Brazil 2, Costa Rica 0 
Switzerland 2, Serbia 1 


Wednesday, June 27 

Brazil 2, Serbia 0 
Switzerland 2, Costa Rica 2 

GROUP F 

W T L GF GAPts 

x-Sweden 2 0 1 5 2 6 

x-Mexico 2 0 1 3 4 6 

South Korea 1 0 2 3 3 3 

Germany 1 0 2 2 4 3 

Sunday, June 17 
Mexico 1, Germany 0 

Monday, June 18 
Sweden 1, South Korea 0 
Saturday, June 23 
Mexico 2, South Korea 1 
Germany 2, Sweden 1 

Wednesday, June 27 
South Korea 2, Germany 0 
Sweden 3, Mexico 0 

GROUP G 

W T L GF GA Pts 

x-Belgium 2 0 0 8 2 6 

x-England 2 0 0 8 2 6 

Tunisia 0 0 2 3 7 0 

Panama 0 0 2 1 9 0 

Monday, June 18 
Belgium 3, Panama 0 
England 2, Tunisia 1 

Saturday, June 23 
Belgium 5, Tunisia 2 

Sunday, June 24 
England 6, Panama 1 

Thursday, June 28 
Panama vs. Tunisia 
England vs. Belgium 
GROUP H 

W T L GF GAPts 

x-Colombia 2 0 1 5 2 6 

x-Japan 111 444 

Senegal 1 1 0 4 4 4 

Poland 1 0 2 2 5 3 

Tuesday, June 19 
Japan 2, Colombia 1 
Senegal 2, Poland 1 

Sunday, June 24 
Japan 1, Senegal 1 
Colombia 3, Poland 0 

Thursday, June 28 
Poland 1, Japan 0 
Colombia 1, Senegal 0 

Second round 

Saturday, June 30 
At Kazan, Russia 
France vs. Argentina 

At Sochi, Russia 
Uruguay vs. Portugal 

Sunday, July 1 
At Moscow 
Spain vs. Russia 

At Nizhny Novgorod, Russia 
Croatia vs. Denmark 

Monday, July 2 
At Samara, Russia 
Brazil vs. Mexico 

At Rostov-on-Don, Russia 
Group G winner vs. Japan 
Tuesday, July 3 
At St. Petersburg, Russia 
Sweden vs. Switzerland 
At MOSCOW 

Colombia vs. Group G second place 


Japan loses but advances 
on new ‘fair play’ tiebreaker 


By Pan Pylas 
Associated Press 

Amid a crescendo of boos and 
whistles as neither side tried to 
score, Japan advanced to the 
knockout round at the World Cup 
because of a newly implemented 
tiebreaker — fewer yellow cards. 

The Japanese, barely playing 
for the final 15 minutes of the 
match, lost to Poland 1-0 Thurs¬ 
day. But they still reached the 
round of 16 because Colombia 
beat Senegal 1-0 in the other 
Group H match. 

Both Japan and Senegal fin¬ 
ished the group phase with four 
points, had the same goal dif¬ 
ference and the same amount 
of goals scored. Starting at this 
year’s tournament, disciplinary 
records — known as fair play 
— were added by FIFA as a tie¬ 
breaker. Japan had four yellow 
cards in its three group matches 
while Senegal had six. 

It’s the first time since 1982 
that no African team has ad¬ 
vanced from the first round at the 
World Cup. 

Poland, which had already 
been eliminated, got its goal from 
defender Jan Bednarek in the 
59th minute. He beat his marker 
at the far post and volleyed in a 
swerving free kick from Rafal 
Kurzawa. 

When Bednarek scored, Japan 
was facing elimination. However, 
Colombia’s goal in the 74th min¬ 
ute of the other group match in 
Samara meant Japan was in sec¬ 
ond place and would advance. 

As the game continued, it barely 
got above walking pace, prompt¬ 


ing many inside the Volgograd 
Arena to show their displeasure 
by whistling and booing. 

During injury time, Japan’s 
players softly passed the ball 
among themselves, while their 
Polish opponents barely made an 
effort, content to finish the tour¬ 
nament with a victory following 
two losses. 

Japan coach Akira Nishino 
made six changes to the starting 
lineup ahead of the match — all 
four of Japan’s scorers in the pre¬ 
vious two games were left on the 
bench. But the Japanese still had 
more of the chances in the first 
half. 

Poland had an early chance 
to take the lead in the 32nd min¬ 
ute when Japan goalkeeper Eiji 
Kawashima stopped a header 
from Kamil Grosicki. Scamper¬ 
ing across his goal before diving, 
Kawashima clawed the ball to 
safety just before it had crossed 
the line. 

Robert Lewandowski then had 
a chance to put Poland ahead 2- 
0 — a result that would have al¬ 
lowed Senegal to advance — in 
the 74th minute after a swift 
counterattack but his effort flew 
over the bar. 

Senegal is the first victim of the 
new tiebreaker. 

“I don’t know if the regulation 
is cruel or not, but I can’t ask my 
players to go on the pitch in order 
to avoid yellow cards,” Senegal 
coach Aliou Cisse said. “You have 
to be in contact with other play¬ 
ers when you play football. This is 
how you play football. It worked 
against us.” 


FIFA tiebreakers in 
World Cup group play 

MOSCOW — Japan and Senegal fin¬ 
ished with four points apiece after their 
group’s final games, sending it to a new 
FIFA tiebreaker rule to determine who 
advanced to the knockout stage. 

Each team won once and lost once, 
and they tied each other. Each scored 
four goals, and each allowed four. Sene¬ 
gal had six yellow cards to Japan’s four. 

Here’s how FIFA decides who gets to 
keep playing: 

a) best goal difference; 

b) most goals scored; 

c) points from head-to-head games 
between the teams involved; 

d) if more than two teams are tied, 
best goal difference from matches be¬ 
tween the teams involved; 

e) most goals scored in all matches 
between the teams concerned; 

f) fewest points deducted based on 
yellow and red cards received in all 
group matches, as follows: a 1-point 
deduction for a yellow card, a 3-point 
deduction for a red card issued as a 
result of a second yellow, a 4-point de¬ 
duction for a straight red, and a 5-point 
deduction for a straight red issued after 
a yellow card. 

The Union of European Football As¬ 
sociations (UEFA) has used the disci¬ 
plinary points rule for several years, but 
FIFA just introduced in 2016. This is 
the first time it’s been used in a World 
Cup. 

g) drawing of lots by FIFA. 

The only time FIFA has ever drawn 
lots to break a tie in a World Cup 
group was at the 1990 edition in Italy, 
when Ireland and the Netherlands tied 
for second place in their group. Both 
teams had already advanced under the 
24-team format in place at the time. 
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Brazil’s Paulinho, center, scores the opening goal during Wednesday’s Group E match against Serbia in 
Moscow. Brazil won 2-0 to advance to the knockout round and will face Mexico on Monday. 


Brazil shuts out Serbia, 
advances to round of 16 


By Frank Griffiths 

Associated. Press 

MOSCOW — Worried no more, 
Brazil is through at the World 
Cup. 

Paulinho and Thiago Silva 
scored a goal each Wednesday to 
give the five-time champions a 
2-0 victory over Serbia and first 
place in their group. 

Brazil struggled in its opening 
two matches, first held to a 1-1 
draw and then needing late goals 
to win the other. But they con¬ 
trolled this one, and it was a big 
relief to Tite. 

“I’m apparently at peace,” the 
Brazil coach said. “I’m still going 
to have a drink tonight for sure, a 
caipirinha. I’ll allow myself.” 

Paulinho gave his team the lead 
when he met a lofted ball from 
Philippe Coutinho in the 36th 
minute. The defensive midfielder 
let the ball bounce in front of him 
near the penalty spot and kicked 
his right leg in the air to tap it 
over the goalkeeper’s fingertips. 

Silva later scored with a power¬ 
ful header in the 68th from Ney- 
mar’s corner. 

Brazil finished first in Group 
E and will next face Mexico in 
the round of 16 on Monday in Sa¬ 
mara. Serbia was eliminated, fin¬ 
ishing third in the group behind 
Switzerland. 

Both of Brazil’s goals came 
when Serbia threatened to get 
back into the match. 

The Serbs nearly scored in the 
61st when Brazil goalkeeper Alis- 
son pushed the ball into the path 
of forward Aleksandar Mitrovic, 
whose shot bounced off the keep¬ 
er and was bound for the goal be¬ 
fore being cleared by Silva. 

“In the second half we tried 
to play with more risk,” Serbia 
coach Mladen Krstajic said. “We 
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Thiago Silva, back, celebrates 
with teammate Neymar after 
scoring Brazil’s second goal. 

had chances to equalize, but we 
missed our chances and we were 
punished.” 

For most of the first half, Brazil 
couldn’t break through Serbia’s 
compact back line. But Paulin¬ 
ho, the player that Tite calls his 
“secret weapon,” lived up to his 
name by scoring the first goal at 
Spartak Stadium. 

Four years ago, Paulinho was 
part of the Brazil team that was 
humiliated at home in a 7-1 drub¬ 
bing by Germany in the semi¬ 
finals. He said he’s learned so 
much since then, leaving Totten¬ 
ham for a spell in China before 
joining Barcelona. 

“A lot has changed in my life 
and my career,” he said. “I have 
to be aware of the evolution I have 
undergone in these last four years. 
My leaving England for China 
was good for me, did me well. ... 


I recovered my self-confidence. I 
am here because I worked and I 
deserve it. In four years, I really 
developed a lot.” 

Brazil had an early setback 
when left back Marcelo was sub¬ 
stituted in the 10th minute, limp¬ 
ing off the field. Filipe Luis, who 
is playing at his first World Cup 
after failing to be selected in 2010 
and 2014, was brought on to re¬ 
place him. 

The Brazilian soccer confeder¬ 
ation later said Marcelo only had 
a back spasm and was fine. 

This was a more assured per¬ 
formance from Brazil compared 
to its first two group matches. 
There was patient buildup play 
and the Brazilians sometimes 
rested in possession, exchanging 
short passes in their own half to 
slow down play. 

Brazil did what it had to do to 
win, making sure it wasn’t the 
second big team to exit the tour¬ 
nament after 2014 champion Ger¬ 
many was knocked out by South 
Korea. 

Group dynamics: Brazil need¬ 
ed only a draw to advance, while 
Serbia needed to stop Neymar 
and go for the win. The victory 
was good for first place. 

“Not just now, even before the 
World Cup, Brazil was one of the 
favorites to win,” Krstajic said. 

Switzerland also advanced 
after a 2-2 draw with Costa Rica 
and will next face Sweden on 
Tuesday in St. Petersburg. 

Key to success: Silva popped 
up just at the right time for Brazil, 
and not only on defense. 

Mitrovic’s shot had gone be¬ 
hind Alisson and was heading to¬ 
ward the goal, but Silva got there 
in time to clear it away. He then 
jumped above Serbia’s defense 
from a corner for Brazil’s second 
goal. 


Swiss draw, move 
on in tournament 


By Gerald Imray 

Associated Press 

NIZHNY NOVGOROD, Rus¬ 
sia — Switzerland is through to a 
knockout game against Sweden at 
the World Cup. Half of its starting 
defense isn’t. 

Switzerland qualified second 
in Group E behind Brazil despite 
twice losing the lead in a 2-2 draw 
with Costa Rica on Wednesday 
night. The riveting game culmi¬ 
nated with an injury-time pen¬ 
alty from Costa Rica captain 
Bryan Ruiz that hit the crossbar 
and went in off Swiss goalkeeper 
Yann Sommer’s head. 

Despite the late drama, a draw 
was enough to send Switzerland 
through to the knockout stage. 

But the bad news for the Swiss: 
Yellow cards for captain Stephan 
Lichtsteiner and fellow defender 
Fabian Schaer — their second of 
the tournament — meant they’ll 
be suspended for the Sweden 
match in St. Petersburg. 

Their absence leaves two gap¬ 
ing holes to be filled at the back as 
Switzerland chases a place in the 
quarterfinals of the World Cup 
for the first time since 1954. 

“This is certainly not an ideal 
scenario,” Switzerland midfielder 
Blerim Dzemaili said. “We don’t 
need to look at who’s not there, we 
need to look at who will be able to 
play. This is very disappointing.” 

Switzerland coach Vladimir 
Petkovic’s gamble to play the two 
key defenders while they were al¬ 
ready on yellow cards backfired 
in a game where the team only 
needed a draw to progress. As 
it turned out, Switzerland could 
have lost to already-eliminated 
Costa Rica and still gone through 
because Brazil beat Serbia 2-0. 

Serbia had a chance to pass 
Switzerland for second place, but 
Brazil ended up dominating that 


Live on AFN 


Round of 16 
France vs. Argentina 

AFN-Sports 
4 p.m. Saturday CET 
11 p.m. Saturday JKT 


Round of 16 
Uruguay vs. Portugal 

AFN-Sports 
8 p.m. Saturday CET 
3 a.m. SundayJKT 


Round of 16 
Spain vs. Russia 

AFN-Sports 
4 p.m. Sunday CET 
11 p.m. SundayJKT 


Round of 16 
Croatia vs. Denmark 

AFN-Sports 
8 p.m. Sunday CET 
3 a.m. Monday JKT 


match. Brazil will face Group 
F runner-up Mexico Monday 
and Switzerland plays Sweden 
Tuesday. 

“I think the team can cope 
(against Sweden),” Petkovic said. 
“It’s too bad for those two guys 
but it’s too late now to lament that 
and correct that.” 

Right back Lichtsteiner re¬ 
ceived his yellow for a studs-up 
tackle in the first half. Central 
defender Schaer got his later on, 
with seven minutes to go of nor¬ 
mal time. 
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Switzerland will be without captain Stephan Lichtsteiner, right, 
during Tuesday’s round of 16 match against Sweden. Lichtsteiner 
picked up his second yellow card of the tournament during 
Wednesday’s 2-2 draw with Costa Rica. 
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Return to form 

Five-time champion Brazil blanks 
Serbia to advance » world cup, Page 63 



League awaits LeBron’s latest decision 
as big free agency summer looms 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

MIAMI 

T he rumor mill is in overdrive, with nuggets such as these: 
LeBron James has looked at schools in Los Angeles, 
he’s not particularly fond of Houston and he’s hugging 
restaurant diners in Miami. 

Ah, free agency is back. 

It technically starts Sunday at 12:01 a.m. EDT in the East, J 
9:01 p.m. Saturday out West, but is already well underway ev- M 
erywhere in the sense that everybody is talking about what 
might happen. James is once again the biggest domino that 
will fall; he may opt out of his contract, but that doesn’t i 1 

mean he’ll leave Cleveland — and he may opt in for near¬ 
ly $36 million next season, but that doesn’t mean he’s .{ i 
certain to be staying, either. / 

Boston guard Kyrie Irving has a word for these 
days: Pre-agency. 

“That’s actually a title to describe what’s going on 
now,” Irving said. “But yeah, we know that 12 a.m. J JAf * 
July 1st, that’s when it just starts getting nutty.” 

James is hardly the only person who will create 
that nuttiness. 

Paul George has a decision to make about 
his future; stay in Oklahoma City or move on, 

SEE REACTION ON PAGE 57 
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■ Breaking down which 
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move, Page 57 


Mets getting new GM at critical juncture 


» MLB, Page 58 
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